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COXE’S LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
(Concluded from page 379.) 


While Marlborough was acting thus faith- 
fully and honourably towards his friend, his 
Queen and his country, the more intemperate 
of the whigs, who by their violence had oc- 
easioned the whole embarrassment, suspected 
that he and Godolphin were not dealing sin- 
cerely; so easily are men made suspicious, un- 
generous and unjust by party-spirit! Marlbo- 
rough was hurt at this, and declared that if it 
were not for his gratitude to the Queen, and 
his concern for Godolphin, he would immedi- 
ately retire. “ For I have had the good luck,” 
said he, “to deserve better from all English- 
men than to be suspected of not being in the 
true interest of my country, which I am in, 
and ever will be, without being of a faction; 
and this principle shall govern me for the little 
remainder of my life. { must not think of be- 
ing popular, but I shall have the satisfaction 
of going to my grave with the opinion of hav- 
ing acted as an honest man.” This waswritten 
to the Duchess; and in that spirit of true af- 
fection which all his domestic letters express, 
he concluded by saying, “if I have your es- 
teem and love, I shall think myself entirely 
happy.” Marlborough’s character has been 
put to the test by the publication of these Me- 
moirs, which include so large a part of his 
most confidential and unreserved correspond- 
ence, and it has proved sterling. He under- 
stood the interests of his country so fully that 
he must ever be considered as one of the most 
perfect of her statesmen: his only object was 
to promote those interests, and that object was 
unalloyed with any meaner considerations ; 
while for fidelity to his friends and loyalty to 
his sovereign, and a just regard to the con- 
stitution, no man ever exceeded him. To the 
Queen he says at this time, “ it is true your 
reign has been so manifestly blessed by God, 
that one might reasonably think you might go- 
vern without making use of the heads of either 

rty, but as it might be easy to yourself. 
his might be practicable if both parties sought 

our favour as in reason and duty they ought. 
t, madam, the truth is, that the vm of one 
party have declared against you and your go- 
vernment as far as it is ble without going 
into open rebellion. Now should your Ma- 
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jesty disoblige the others, how is it possible to 
obtain near five millions for carrying on the 
war with vigour, without which all is undone?” 
He tells Godolphin that having written with 
freedom to the Queen, let what would happen 
he should be more easy in his mind; 
ing apprehensive that the Queen's temper was 
not to be shaken, he says, “allow me to give 
you this assurance, that as I know you to be a 
sincere, honest man, may God bless me as I 
shall be careful that whatever man is your 
enemy shal! never be my friend.” The argu- 
ments which had been used to induce her to 
acquiesce could not, he thought, be answered, 
“for in England,” said he, “ no minister can or 
ought to govern without help. God preserve 
her, and send you to serve her long.” When 
Marlborough returned from the continent, his 
popularity, his splendid services, and that 
power of persuasion which he possessed, over- 
came the Queen's reluctance She is said also 
to have feared that a longer opposition on her 
part would incense the whigs against veag 
and make them insist upon his dismission, for 
that supple courtier had now rooted himself 
in her favour. 

Marlborough was received in a manner cor- 
responding to the great and signal successes of 
the campaign; his title was extended to his 
daughters and their heirs male. It is observa- 
ble that he was now no longer anxious to per- 
petuate the name of Churchill in his family, 
which he had formerly required his representa- 
tives ip succession to assume. The honour and 
manor of Woodstock, and the house of Blen- 
heim, were to descend with the title, and the 
sum of £5000 a year from the post-office was 
likewise entailed upon his duughten and their 
heirs male in perpetuity, being, however con- 
firmed to the duchess for her life. The 
standards and colours taken at Ramillies were 
borne in procession from Whitehall, through 
the Park and St. James's, and so to Guildhall ; 
it was a proud display, consisting of six-and- 
twenty standards and a hundred and twenty- 
six colours. Godolphin was raised to 
peerage ; several minor promotions the 
whigs took place, and however averse she 
might have been to the measures which had 
been forced upon her, the Queen found the 
advan of having so materially ned 
the administration. Matters not less important 
than the business of war required Marlborough’s 
attention while active operations were sus- 
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pended: his influence was exerted in bringing 
about the great measure of the Union, and * it 
may be recorded as an answer,” says Mr. 
Coxe, “‘to the numberless accusations and 
suriises against the principles of Marlborough 
and Godolphin, that such a measure was ac- 
complished by them in opposition to the ef- 
forts of a powerful combination of tories and 
jacobites both in England and Scotland, and 
under a queen who not only detested the Ha- 
nover line. but_who was beginning to turn with 
renewed affection towards the surviving mem- 
bers of her unfortunate family.” He perform- 
ed also a singular mission to the camp of 
Charles XI1-at Sweden, whose movements at 
_ that time held all Germany and the north of 
Europe in suspense, and might easily have 
made the scale preponderate in favour of 
France, if he had been led either by the arts of 
that politic court, or by his own irritable tem- 
per (which needed little provocation) to fall 
upon the Austrians. His favourite scheme at 
this time was to form a Protestant league 
Prussia was already persuaded to the measure, 
Hanover was solicited, and Catholic enn | 
of course had taken the alarm. Marlborough 
succeeded in dissuading him from a scheme 
which would have proved destructive to the al- 
liance ; he succeeded also in adjusting or sa 
poning his disputes with Austria and Den- 
«mark ; he administered pensions, by the Elector 
of Hanover's advice, to two of his ministers ; 
and Charles, leaving the affairs of Europe to 
their course, removed his disturbing forces into 
Moscovy, and there wrecked Ins-@rmy, his 
fortunes, and himself. 
he military operations, during the year 
1707 were untavourable to the allies: they sut- 
fered a scandalous defeat in Spain; and an at- 
tack upon Toulon, where a successful issue 
would, in Marlborough’s opinion, certainly 
have produced peace, tailed by the want of cor- 
diality between the Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene, the latter being influenced by the lm- 
perial Court, which never entered with sin- 
cerity into any project unless it were directed 
to its own exclusive and immediate interests 
Villars made a successful irruption into Ger- 
many. In tue Low Countries nothing was 
done ; the allies indeed sustained no loss, for 
Marlborough was there, and his presence took 
away from the French all appetite for enter- 
prise, though they were under so skilful a com- 
mander as the Duke de Vendéme. But the 
Dutch had relapsed into their old, jealous, nar- 
row, hesitating policy. Marlborough was fully 
equal in effective force to the enemy, and pos- 
sessed a prodigious superiority in the fear 
which his very name struck intothem. Know- 
ing this, and knowing that the French general 
knew it also, he hoped to do some considerable 
service; and flattered himself that the enemy, 
encouraged by the notorious timidity of the 
States, would grow insolent, and give him an 
opportunity of bringing them to battle. But 
e Dutch always prevented him from seeking 
or seizing the opportunity for suecess. They 
were satisfied with what had been done ; they, 
said he, will never more this war venture any 
thing that may be decisive, being of opinion 
that they have already enough in their pos- 
session for their security, and that France will 
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assist them in disposing of this possession as 
they shall think best. Six weeks he was de- 
tained in the camp of Meldert by their mise- 
rable deputies, who, however, had grace 
enough to acknowledge their errror when, 
having at last allowed him to march on Ge- 
nappe, the French immediately made what 
Mar!borough calls a shameful retreat, showing 
thereby plainly to both armies that they would 
not venture to fight. A succession of heavy 
rains then came on, and delayed him when he 
was in high hopes of retrieving the time which 
had been wasted, and. the campaign ended 
without a blow being struck in this quarter 
The French historians, not contented with ex- 
tolling Venddme for having suffered no loss, 
(which was no inconsiderable praise for a man 
who had been oppeged to such an antagonist,) 
represent Marlborough as having used every 
means to bring him to action, and being con- 
stantly baffled by his consummate skill: and 
as if this falsehood were not sufficient, they af- 
firm that the whole English nation and the par- 
liament blamed his conduct. 

The conduct of the States at this time had 
so incensed not the whigs alone, who never re- 
garded any thing with moderation, but even 
the calm and temperate Godolphin, that it was 
proposed in the British cabinet to form a union 
with the rest of the allies for the purpose of de- 
terring the Dutch trom tampering with France 
This was prevented by Marlborough. It was 
one of the merits of that incomparable Eng- 
lishman that, however much he might suffer 
individually in feelings and in popular reputa- 
tion, he never, under any impulse of chagrin 
or resentinent, lost sight of the great object ot 
the alliance, and the general good. He there- 
fore continually laboured to conciliate the al- 
lies towards each other, and all to England, 
and England to each and all; while in his con- 
fidential correspondence with Godolphin, it ap- 
pears how clearly he saw, and how deeply he 
felt, the mispolicy of one kind or other which 
prevailed in all their councils. “ No reasoning 
or success,” he said, *‘ could prevail with the 
States to think any thing reasonable but what 
tended to their own particular interest.’ Go- 
dolphin said that the emperor's behaviour had 
been so unaccountable, as to put the rest of the 
allies under the same difficulties as if he had 
acted by directions trom Versailles, and Marl- 
borough acknowledged to his friend that he 
was weary of serving, because every country 
with which they had to deal, acted so contrary 
to the public good. “In the army,” says he, 
—* 1 must do thei right,—there is all the de- 
sire imaginable to venture their lives for the 
public good; but all other sorts of people on 
this side of the water are so very wise, that I 
am afraid at last they will bring us to a bad 
peace. For myself, en old, and shall not 
live to see the misfortunes that must happen 
in Christendom, if the French be suffered to 
get the better of this war.” 

But there were greater embarrassments 
than these: his consummate ability, both as a 
negotiator and a general, and the deserved re- 
spect in which he was held upon the continent 
by toes and friends, counterbalanced all disad- 
vantages there ; the obstacles which no pru- 
dence, no desert could overcome, were at home, 
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where he suffered alike from the imprudence 
of his friends and the treachery of his enemies. 
The Queen had not forgiven the whigs for the 
manner in which they had forced Sunderland 
into office ; and the whigs had not learned mo- 
deration. A struggle arose between the crown 
and the ministers concerning the disposal of 
church preferment. Godolphin and Marlbo- 
rough would have conceded al! they could to 
the inclinations, and even to the weakness and 
prejudice of their sovereign, and thus, by yield- 
ing, have in the end strengthened their influ- 
ence. But their colleagues in office were un- 
compromising, overbearing men. Sunderland 
perpetually appealed to his mother-in-law, the 
duchess, and neither her husband nor Godol- 
phin could allay the irritation which he ex- 
cited. The Lord Treasuier and the Com- 
mander-in-chief became, as before, objects of 
jealousy te the whigs, because, while they at- 
tempted to evercome the Queen's objections 
on the one hand, they deprecated the indecent 
violence of these persons on the other “Iam 
out of heart,” says Marlborough, “ and wonder 
at the courage of the Lord Treasurer; for 
were I used (as I do not doubt but I shall) as 
he is by the whigs, who threaten to abandon 
him whenever the Queen does not do what 
they like, I would not continue in business for 
all this world could give me; and I believe 
they would be the first that would have reason 
to repent. As far as regarded the great ob- 


jects of foreign policy, the whigs acted well; 
but in domestic concerns, they were not less in- 
discreet than intemperate, and sometimes in- 
deed they betrayed a want of principle as well as 


of discretion. For the sake of intimidating the 
queen, they made advances to the violent to- 
ries, and for a time co-operated with them in 
parliament, at the risk of breaking up the 
whole system of policy, foreign and domestic. 

It was Marlborough’s fortune to experience 
the truth of his own observation, that a great 
many who can do no good, have it always in 
their power to do hurt. The Duchess had 
woe about the person of the Queen one of 


er distant relations, the daughter of a mer- | 


chant who had been reduced to poverty; she 
had saved the family from want, obtained 
places and establishments for all the children, 
and took this Abigail Hill from service in the 


family of lady Rivers, to make her one of the | 


bed-chamber women. This woman, afterwards 
so conspicuous in the history of Queen Anne's 
reign by the name of Mrs. Masham, did for 
Louis XIV. what all his generals and armies, 
all his power, and all his policy could not have 


done: by her means, the counsels of Godol- | 


= and the victories of Marlborough were 


rustrated, and France, at a moment when she 


must otherwise have received the law of peace 
from England, was enabled to dictate it to 
Europe. It was at this time that her influence 
was first discovered. Abigail, by the father’s 
side, stood in precisely the same degree of 
affinity to Harley as by the mother’s to the 
Duchess ; he had neglected her and her fami- 
ly when they were in distress, but he acknow- 
ledged the relationship when he perceived that 
by means of this instrument he could establish 
a secret influence with the Queen. History 
cannot be perused without some feeling of 





| hood. 
| established beyond all possibility of further 
| doubt 
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humiliation for our country and our kind, when 
it cannot be understood without developing 
such pitiful intrigues as these. The violence 
of Sunderland, Halifax and Somers, and the 
extreme imprudence with which the Duchess 
espoused their cause, assailing her royal mis- 
tress with perpetual solicitations, and weary- 
ing, and even worrying her with reproaches 
for her diminished friendship and alienated 
confidence, disposed Anne to commit herself 
to the guidance of this bed-chamber woman, 
who possessed just talent enough to direct her 
inclinations by always appearing to assent to 
them, and of Harley, who flattered her weak- 
ness, strengthened all her prejudices, confirmed 
her in her antipathies, and succeeded in making 
her as complete a dissembler as himself. The 
cause of her pertinacious resistance to every 
promotion which could strengthen the whigs, 
or satisfy them, and this not only to the rash 
solicitations of the Duchess, but to Godolphin 
and Marlborough, when they represented the 
impossibility of carrying on the public business 
against open enemies and discontented friends, 
was explained, when it was ascertained that 
Harley held midnight conferences with her, to 
which he was admitted by Mrs. Masham’s 
means. But when Marlborough, whose letters 
to the Queen breathed always the genuine 
spirit of respectful and affectionate loyalty, 
hinted at those secret counsels by which her 
Majesty was estranged from her old tried ser- 
vants, the Queen denied the existence of any 
such counsels, with such protestations of sin- 
cerity and such solemnity of falsehood, as must 
stamp her memory with disgrace. 

Harley indeed, to whose tuition she had com. 
mitted herself, was a man of matchless insin- 
cerity. Even Dr. Somerville, the ablest apo- 
logist of the tories of that reign, declares with 
an honourable feeling of an historian’s highest 
duties, that the part which Harley acted, “ ex- 
hibits a scene of dissimulation and duplicity, 
for which neither his sympathy with the seve- 
reign, nor the unjustifiable conduct of the 
junta to her, nor the goodness of the end 
which he had in view, supposing that to be ad- 
mitted, can afford any apology.” Marlborough 
and Godolphin were long before they would 
believe the treachery of a tnan whom they had 
so essentially served and so entirely trusted ; 
and Sunderland reproached them with this. 
But it is no dishonour to have been deceived 
by solemn asseverations and consummate false- 
The facts however at length were 


The thorough-paced dissembler still 
persisted in denying them, and addressed a 
letter to Godolphin full of professions of inno- 
cence and zeal for his service. Godolphin re- 
plied in these words, “I have received your 


| letter, and am very sorry for what has happen- 


ed, to lose the good opinion | had so much in- 
clination to have of you. But [ cannot help 
seeing, nor believing my senses. I am very 
far from having deserved it of you. God for- 
give you!” The discovery of a treasonable 
correspondence which one of Harley’s clerks 
carried on with France, and by which means the 
intended expedition against Toulon had been 
revealed, enabled the ministers to demand his 
dismissal ; for though the clerk at the time of 
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his execution fully exculpated Harley of any 
icipation in the treason, it was plain that 

fe had been guilty of culpable negligence in 
leaving papers of the highest importance and 
open to the common clerks in his 


secrec 
office. Still the queen would have retained | 
him in office, even though Godolphin and | 


Marlborough tendered their resignation as the 
alternative. Godolphin's tender she received 
with unconcern, but she wes much affected at 
Marlborough’s ; her personal regard for a man 
as amiable as he was great was not yet extin- 
guished, and the sense of his splendid actions 
was before her. She entreated him not to 
leave her service, —but his resolution was made 
to stand or fall with Godolphin; and when 
that was not to be shaken, the Queen remain- 
ed obstinate in her purpose. The cabinet 
council assembled, and Harley would have 
proceeded to business without the two heads 
of the administration. He was interrupted by 
the Duke of Somerset, who, while the mem- 
bers were looking at each other with surprise 
and uneasiness, rose and said, I do not see how 
we can deliberate when the Commander in 
Chief and the Lord Treasurer are absent. 
This broke up the council, the Queen with- 
drew with evident emotions of anger and dis- 
appointment ; but she felt that a minister could 
not be constituted by mere favour, and send- 
ing for Marlborough the next day, informed 
him that Harley should retire. Perhaps from 
that day her hatred to Marlborough may be 
dated. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, 1708, an 
attempt at invasion was made, upon which 

reat hopes had been founded by the French. 

he ministers were aware of this danger, and 
had provided against it. They blockaded Dun- 
kirk, and when the French squadron, with the 
pretender on board, taking advantage of a 
gale which enabled them to escape out of port, 
sailed for Scotland, and reached the frith of 
Forth, they found the English ships were there 
before them. An attempt to land at Inverness 
was baffled by the winds, and thus the troops 
which had been brought from the continent 
were left again disposable for foreign service. 
As soon as the danger was averted, Marlbo- 
rough recrossed the sea, and arranged the plan 
of the campaign at the Hague with Eugene 
and the Pensionary Heinsius. It was agreed 
that one army should be formed on the Moselle 
under the Prince, another under Marlborough 
in the Netherlands, and that the ostensible pro- 
ject should be, an invasion on the side of Lor- 
raine, but that the two armies should unite by 
a rapid march in the Netherlands and endea- 
vour to give battle to the enemy before they 
could receive the reinforcements drawn from 
distant quarters. Before this could be effected, 
there were difficulties to overcome with the 
German princes, and with the Elector of Han- 
over, who now comnranded the imperial troops ; 
and this occasioned so many delays, that Mar!l- 
borough began to fear his measures would be 
in a great degree broken. “See,” said he, 
‘the great advantage the King of France has 
over allies, since we depend upon the hu- 
mours of several princes, and he has nothing 
but his own will and pleasure!” And in ano- 
ther letter he says, “the slowness uf the Ger- 





mansis such, that we must be always disap 
pointed.” More than a month was lost by 


these vexatious impediments; and this loss of 


time was of the more consequence, because it 
was now apparent that the French would make 
their great effort on the side of Flanders, and 
that nothing could be done to distract their at 
tention to any other quarter. The arrange- 
ments being at length completed, Marlborough 
on the 2d of July announced to the States by 
a courier from Terbank, that Eugene was 
about to join him, and might be expected on 
the 5th or Gth, when it was their intention to 
move directly on the enemy, and bring on a 
battle, trusting in God to bless their designs. 

The head-quarters had been fixed at Ter- 
bank since the beginning of June, when the 
enemy made a movement which seemed to 
threaten Louvain. They had done this to con- 
ceal their real intentions, which .were well! 
planned, and founded upon the general discon- 
tent of the Flemish and Brabanters, excited by 
the oppressive government of the Dutch. A 
scheme for betraying Antwerp into their pos- 
session had been discovered and frustrated 
But decamping suddenly from Brain l’Allieu, 
on the evening of the 4th, they moved towards 
the Dender, and despatching several corps to 
the different places where they had a corres- 
pondence with the disaffected, they got posses- 
sion of Ghent and Bruges, and threatened Brus- 
sels. Upon the first intelligence of their move- 
ments, Marlborough approached that capital, 
and on the evening of the 6th encamped at 
Asch. There he learnt the enemy's success. 
The alarm in Brussels was very great, and 
even in the army it seemed that there was a 
disposition to censure the commander, as if the 
mischief had befallen through his misconduct 
At this critical time Eugene arrived; he had 
left his cavalry at Maestricht, and hastened to 
take a personal share in the expected battle ; 
but his troops could not come up intime. The 
spirits of the army were raised by his presence, 
for Eugene was almost as moe admired and 
beloved as Marlborough himself. 

The immediate object of the French was to 
get possession of Oudenard, an important point 
or the defence of Flanders and Brabant, and 
now the only channel of a direct communica- 
tion with England. They invested it on the 
morning of the 9th, ordered a train of heavy 
artillery from Tournay, and prepared to occu- 
py the strong camp of Lessines on the Dender, 
for the purpose of covering the siege. But on 
the morning of the 9th the allied army broke 
up from Asch, and though the distance which 
they had to march was twice that of the ene- 
my, anticipated them at Lessines, secured that 
point, threw bridges over the Dender, and 
interposed between them and their own fron- 
tiers. The French, who had presumed too 
much upon success, and who expected that 
Marlborough would have contented himself 
with covering the great towns in his rear, 
were confounded at his unexpected appear- 
ance. There existed no good will between the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Vendéme, and the 
hour of danger, instead of reconciling them, 


seemed to exasperate their contention ; each 
became more vehement in urging his counse!s 


as more appeared to be at 


e. They relin 
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quished the investment of Oudenard, and di- 
rected their march to Gavre, where they had 

repared bridges for crossing the Scheldt. 
Marlborough and Eugene pushed forward in 
pursuit, and the battle of Oudenard, one of the 
most remarkable in military history, was 
brought on. The dispute between the French 
generals continued to the very moment of 
action, and the indecision which was thus pro- 
duced, more than counterbalanced the advan- 
tages which they might have derived from the 
ground : for Marlborough said their post was 


them, by attacking them in such a situation, 
would have been too much, if he had not pre- 
ferred the good of his Queen and his country 
before any personal concern. Scarcely any 
artillery was used on either side ; the allies had 
only those pieces employed which were with 
the advanced detachment, and the French ap- 
pear not to have brought more than six pieces 
into play. It was by musketry that the day 
was decided. The enemy behaved well during 
the action, particularly the dragoons and the 
household troops, but they were beaten at last 
out of all good behaviour; the word for retreat 
was no sooner given than they took flight in the 
utmost disorder, and if the darkness had not fa- 
voured them, the destruction would have been 
as complete as the rout. “ Night,” says Colo- 
nel Blackader, “ put a screen of darkness be- 
tween us and them, and thereby saved them, 
in all probability, from as great a defeat as 
ever they got.” “If we had been so happy,” 
says Marlborough, “as to have had two more 
hours of daylight, I believe we should have 
made an end to this war.” 

The night was so dark that the positions of 
the troops at last could only be discerned by 
the flashes of musketry, and the allies, some of 
whom had already mistaken each other for 
enemies, were ordered to halt as they stood, 
for fear of any further mistake. The enemy 
were thus suffered to escape ; many of them 
however were bewildered and wandered into 
the posts of the allies, and many were captured 
by a stratagem of Eugene's, who ordered seve- 
ral drummers to beat the French retreat, and 
the refugee officers to give the rallying word 
of the different corps: .1 mot, Champagne ! & 
moi, Picardié! a moi, Piémont! The loss of 
the enemy was about 6000 killed and wounded, 
and 8000 prisoners ; that of the allies was com- 
puted at 3500. The conquerors remained upon 
the field, “ where,’ says Blackader, “the bed 
of honour was both hard and cold; but we 


passed the night as well as the groans of dying 
men would allow us, being thankful for our 
preservation.” The French left most of their 


wounded on the ground; Marlborough had 
them carried into Oudenard, and attended 
with the same care as hisownmen. The Elec- 
toral Prince of Hanover, afterwards George 
Il., distinguished himself in this battle, and 
had a horse killed under him. Charles Stuart 
was with the French. 

No time was lost by the two great comman- 
ders of the allies. The lines which the French 
had constructed from Ypres to Warneton, for 
the of covering the between 
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» as strong as was possible to be found ; and ad- 
mitted that the advantage which he gave | 











purpose country 
the Scheldt and the Lys, were foreed before 
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Berwick, who was hastening to defend them, 
could arrive ; six hours more, and the attempt 
might have been too late. The French on 
their part rallied with characteristic readiness. 
They had generals upon the spot who would 
have been accounted first rate, if they had not 
been opposed to Marlborough ; and their pos- 
session of Ghent prevented the allies from get- 
ting cannon by water. Marlborough’s wish 
was to mask Lille and penetrate into the heart 
of France by that frontier ; the country was 


| open to him; already one of his parties bad 


burnt the suburbs of Arras, and the people, in 
their alarm had sent to solicit the king’s leave 
to treat concerning contributions. ‘But even 
Eugene thought this design too bold and im- 
practicable, till Lille could be had for a place 
d’armes and magazine. The siege of that 
place was ‘the only operation in which the 
views, means, and interests of all parties could 
be brought to coincide.” But it was so hazard- 
ous an undertaking that Venddme declared an 
able commander like Eugene would never ven- 
ture to engage in it, and it was made the sub- 
ject of general ridicule. The fortifications were 
exceedingly strong. Vauban, under whose im- 
mediate superintendence they were construct- 
ed, had drawn up a project for their defence, 
which was in the hands of the chief engineer, 
his nephew. The garrison consisted of nearly 
15,000 men, under Boufflers, who was distin- 
guished for his skill in defending jortified 
places. The French had 100,000 men in the 
field to act against the besiegers ; and as they 
commanded both the Scheldt and the Lys, the 
allies could not commence the siege without 
conducting their whole train of artillery and 
stores by land, through these hestile forces 
No siege was ever undertaken under greater 
difficulties, and the French themselves admit 
that never were preparations better concerted 
nor more proper to frustrate the efforts of the 
enemy. ‘The battering pieces were brought 
from Maestricht and from Holland to Brussels. 
where ninety-four pieces of cannon, sixty mor- 
tars, and above 3,000 ammunition waggons 
were collected ; the number of draught horses 
required for these was calculated at 16,000 
The convoy occupied a line of fifteen miles, 
and had to traverse a track of five-and-twenty 
leagues. Both armies were wholly intent upon 
it, one to secure, the other to prevent its march ; 
but so perfect were the skill and vigilance of 
the allied commanders, that the march was ef- 
fected without losing a single carriage, and 
without affording the enemy an opportunity of 
making an attempt upon it. “ Posterity,” ob 
— Feuquiéres, “ will scarcely believe the 
act.” 

Having failed in their hopes of preventing 
the siege, the enemy made the utmost efforts 
to strengthen themselves in the field and re 
lieve the town. Vendéme declared his inten 
tion of attempting it, and said he had a carte 
blanche from the king. The language of Mar! 
borough shows at the same time his babitua! 
reliance upon the Divine favour on a 
cause, and his desire of peace. “ If,” said he, 


“we have a second action, and God blesses 
our just cause, this, in all likelihved, will be the 
last campaign ; for I think they would not ven 
ture a battle, but that they are resolved tosn! 
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mit to any condition if the success be on our 
side ; and if they should get the better, they 
will think themselves masters: so that if there 
be an action it is likely to be the last this war. 
If God continues on our side, we have nothing 
to fear, our troops being good, though not so 
numerous as theirs. I dare say before half the 
troops have fought, the success will declare, I 
hope in God, on our side ; and that I may have 
what I earnestly wish for, quiet.” Burgundy 
and Vendéme, leaving a flying camp of 20,000 
men to protect Ghent and Bruges, crossed the 
Scheldt and formed a junction with Berwick, 
in the plain between Grammont and Lessines 
Their united forces exceeded 110,000 men, and 
the allied commanders were greatly in hopes, 
that, in the confidence of strength, they would 
attempt to make good their boasting. “ The 
ground,” said Marlborough, “ is so very much 
for our advantage that, with the blessing of 
God, we shall certainly beat them; so that it 


| besiegers not less than 14,000 men. 


were to be wished they would venture, but I | 


really think they will not.” They looked at 
his position more than once, and more than 
once appealed to the court for directions, and 
more than once were ordered to risk an attack 
Vendéme would have attempted it at first, but 
was restrained by Berwick’s opposition; he 
himself, upon reconnoitring the allies for the 


last time, acknowledged that it was too hazard- | 
ous; and Berwick admits that if Marlborough | 


had not been restrained by the Dutch deputies 
from becoming the assailant at that hour, the 
French must have received a fatal and inevita- 
ble overthrow. 

The siege went on slowly, and ill. Marlbo- 
rough not only complains of misconduct in the 
engineers, but of treachery. Eugene was 
wounded, and Marlborough, supplying his 
place in the conduct of the siege, discovered, 
what had not been made known to the Prince, 
that there did not remain powder and ball for 
more than four days. The Deputies, alarmed 
not more at the difficulty than the expense, 
importuned him to abandon the attempt. Sup- 
plies however were brought from Ostend by 
the excellent conduct of Generals Webb and 
Cadogan ; and just when the French had suc- 
ceeded in capturing a considerable magazine 
at Nieuport, the city after sixty days siege sur- 
rendered. There remained the citadel, which 
was a master-piece of art, and the enemy 
formed a bold plan for relieving it, or making 
themselves amends for its loss by getting pos- 
session of Brussels. The Elector of Bavaria 


with 15,000 men was recalled from the Rhine | 


for this purpose, and appeared before the walls | 
of that great city, when it was thought impos- | 


sible that the allies could come to its defence, 
the main army of the French being interposed 
in their strong position behind the Scheldt 
which they had been three months in fortify- 
ing. By aseries of movements, the most mas- 
terly in military history, Eugene and Marlbo- 
rough so effectually deceived and surprised the 
enemy, that they accomplished a passage al- 
most without opposition, when the troops ex- 
pected the bloodiest day they had ever experi- 
enced. The Elector immediately abandoned 
his attempt upon Brussels, leaving not only his 
cannon, but his wounded also. There had 
been great alarm in Holland and England for 





Antwerp as well as Brussels; and, seys Marl- 
borough, there was but too much reason; for 
had not God favoured our passage of the 
Scheldt, they must have been in danger, for 
not only the towns, but the people of this coun- 
try hate the Dutch. In another letter he says, 
“ My Lord Haversham may be angry, but 
Prince Eugene and inyself shail have the in- 
ward satisfaction of knowing that we have 
struggled with more difficulties, and have been 
blessed with more success than ever was 
known before in one campaign.” The citade} 
soon surrendered. The whole siege cost the 
The loss 
of the garrison was 3,000. It was one of the 
most arduvus, the longest and bloodiest sieges 
in modern warfare. The lateness of the sea- 
son, for it was not till the Sth of December 
that Marshal Boufflers capitulated, made the 
French king suppose the allies would immedi- 
ately go into winter quarters, satisfied with 
their success. Marlborough however without 
delay invested Ghent, though the frost had be- 
gun, and they could neither break ground for 
their batteries, nor open their trenches; and 
if the canals had frozen, their means of getting 
forage would have been cut off. “ But my re- 
liance is,” said he, “that God, who has pro- 
tected and kept us hitherto, will enable us to 
finish it with the taking the town.” Soldiers 
as well as officers were convinced of the neces- 
sity of recovering it. The weather changed 
in his favour, and Count de la Motte made a 
bad defence ; though he had so strong a garri- 
son, that when they marched out, and Marlbo- 
rough saw their numbers and condition, he said 
it was astonishing they should suffer a place of 
such consequence to be taken at such a season 
with so little loss. Bruges was immediately 
abandoned by the enemy. Both places were 
of the utmost importance, for without them 
the allies could neither have been quiet in their 
winter quarters, nor have opened the next 
campaign with advantage. This, said the 
Commander, is ended to my own heart's de- 
sire ; and as the hand of the Almighty is visi- 
ble in this whole matter, | hope her Majesty 
will think it due to Him to return public 
thanks.” He never failed to do so after vic- 
tory, though Colonel Blackader says these 
things were ridiculed in the army; yet, he 
adds, “ Providence had been so wonderfully 
favourable to them in this campaign, that it 
was taken notice of even by the graceless.” 
The pressure of this long contest was now 
severely felt in France, and though on the side 
of Germany and Savoy, the exertions of the 
French balanced the fortunes of the war, and 
in Spain the preponderance was on their side, 
it was plain that the course which Marlborough 
was pursuing, invincible as he was found to be, 
would, if it were continued, enable him to dic- 
tate peace at Paris. Louis therefore offered 
to negotiate and proposed large terms, less it 
is to be believed with the expectation that they 
would be accepted, than in the hope of _—s 
the allies, and breaking up a confederacy whic 
was kept together by the consummate prudence 
of the English general alone. The Marquis 
de Torcy, who was sent to conduct the nego- 


tiation, offered Marlborough two millions of 


livres if he could obtain Naples and Sicily for 
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Philip, or Naples alone, or the preservation of 
Dunkirk, or of Strasburg, and if all could be 
obtained together with Landau, he offered him 
double that sum, pledging the word and honour 
of the king for its payment. Among the many 
slanders with which the memory of Marlbo- 
rough has been assailed, he has been reproach- 
ed for his conduct on this occasion as only not 
having accepted the bribe. Never was any 
reproach more injurious. No other statement 
of the fact exists than what Torcy himself has 
given, and from that it appears that Marlbo- 

* rough’s conduct was exactly what might have 
been expected from him, dignified and prudent 
He returned noanswer to the proposal ; changed 
the conversation immediately whenever it was 
resumed, and by the manner in which he ad- 
hered to his instructions, proved to the Mar- 
quis, that it was as impossible to prevail over 
him by such means, as to beat him in the field 
An expression of indignation was not called for. 
In making the offer, Torey only obeyed the or- 
ders of his sovereign, whose money had for- 
merly been graciously received in England both 
by the Prince on the throne, and the patriots 
in opposition: and the English government, 
through the agency of Marlborough himself, 
had been accustomed to employ the same gold- 
en arguments with the ministers of the ailied 
powers. The offer therefore was not then, as 
it would be in these days, an insult. Torcy 
acted conformably to the times when he made 
it, and Marlborough conformably to himself 
when he received it with silent disdain, and 
pursued the business of their meeting with an 
unaltered temper. 


He has been accused also by his enemies at 
home, and the slander has been accredited and 
repeated abroad from that time to this, of hav- 
ing obstructed the peace for the sake of his 


own private and personal interests. The treaty 
broke off because the allies required that the 
whole Spanish monarchy should be given up 
by Philip within two months, and that if he re- 
fused to do this, Louis should assist the allies 
in compelling him to submit to the terms of 
peace. Both in France and Spain a proper ad- 
vantage was made of this demand, which was 
as impolitic as it was in every way indefensible 
But wherever it originated, whether with the 
counsellors of the Archduke Charles, whom it 
most concerned, and who were unwise enough, 
and ungencrous enough for any thing, or with 
the whigs in England who had not the grace 
of bearing their faculties meekly, certain it is 
that Marlborough disapproved it, and expressed 
his decided opinion that there was neither ne- 
cessity nor utility in making such demands. 
He says in a confidential letter to Godolphin, 
“] have as much mistrust for the sincerity of 
France as any body living can have: but I shall 
own to you that, in my opinion, if France had 
delivered the towns promised by the prelimina- 
ries, and demolished Dunkirk and the other 
towns mentioned, they must have been at our 
diseretion, so that if they had played tricks, so 
= the — ever ot No man re- 
joiced more in rospect 0 . Dari 
the whole war, ma aon retisoment had nes 
the second wish of his heart,—the first was to 
ensure the safety of his country 





ed peace so fully, that he had commenced ar- 
rangements for paying and dismissing the fo- 
reign troops, and for the return of the army to 
England. But he did not cease to represent 
to the cabinet, that the sure and only means of 
obtaining the terms which they were resolved 
to dictate, were to provide a superior force in 
the Netherlands. Unfortunately his colleagues 
possessed neither the same moderation nor the 
same foresight. Contrary to his opinion, they 
insisted upon terms which could not be accept- 
ed without a total sacrifice of honour and fee! 
ing. and they relied so fully upon obtaining 
their demands, that they increased his force as 
he required, in order to ensure success. On 
this point therefore, Mr. Coxe has effectually 
vindicated Marlborough, proving beyond all 
doubt, that “ he did not direct the negotiation, 
that he differed in many material points from 
the cabinet, and was guided by positive instrue- 
tions which he could not venture to transgress.”’ 
Had he indeed (his biographer adds) engrossed 
the sole management, he would doubtless have 
framed such conditions as would have been ac- 
cepted, or have made such preparations as 
would have enabled him to dictate his own 
terms in the heart of France. 

While the English government committed 
this double error, the Freach made every effort 
to strengthen their force in the Netherlands. 
Louis had said that hunger would compel his 
subjects to follow his bread waggons, and he 
was not deceived in calculating that the gene- 
ral distress would fill bis armies with men who 
could find no other means of subsistence. Ven- 
dome was removed to Spain, to retrieve, against 
other generals, the reputation which he had 
lost when opposed to Marlborough; and Villars, 
whom Voltaire has well characterized as lucky, 
braggart, and brave, took the command in 
Flanders. The allies deceived him by their 
movements, so as to prevent him from throw- 
ing troops into Tournay, or properly providing 
it. Still the attempt at besieging it was so 
arduous, that Villars thought it would occupy 
them the whole campaign. In this also he was 
deceived. It surrendered after a destructive 
siege of two months, during which Villars in- 
effectually attempted to relieve it. The cita- 
del was given up on the third of September, 
and on the sixth, part of the allies under the 
Prince of Hesse, by movements effected with 
great skill and extraordinary rapidity, entered 
the French lines without opposition, and inter- 
posed between Mons, which it was intended to 
besiege, and the army of Villars, who was again 
baffled by the superior activity and talents of 
his antagonists. These movements led to the 
battle of Malplaquet, the bloodiest action of 
the whole war, and the best fought battle in 
which the French were ever defeated. Bouf- 
flers had joined the French and made a mas- 
terly retreat, after Villars had been wounded 
and carried senseless from the field. Thenum- 
bers of the two armies seem to have been as 
nearly equal as may be, each having between 
90 and 100,000 men. The loss was greatest on 
the side of the conquerors. Villars, whose 
great qualities were disgraced by a total disre- 

rd to truth, represents the loss of the allies 


¢ Aywrines , at 35,000, and his own at only 6000: a state- 
the power of France. At this time he expect- | 


ment which, if it were true, would show that 
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the French army must have been either struck 
with cowardice or with madness, to quit the 
field when the advantage was so decidedly on 
their side. Colonel Blackader, who went as 
usual over the ground “to get a preaching | 
from the dead,” believed the loss was equal on | 
both sides. Mr. Coxe estimates that of the al- | 
lies at 20,000, and that of the French at 14,000. 
Blackader, who acknowledges that he did not 
expect to see the enemy fight so well, says, it 
was the most deliberate, solemn, and well or- 
dered battle that he had ever seen, a noble and 
fine disposition, and as finely executed. Every 
one was at his post, and he never saw troops 
engage with more cheerfulness, boldness, and 
resolution. For himself, he “ never had a more 
pleasant day in his life.” 

The great loss on the part of the conquerors 
arose from the impetuosity of the Prince of 
Orange, who made the attack contrary to his 
instructions, before he could be properly sup- 

orted, and thus sacrificed the flower of the 
utch infantry, occasioning thereby nearly 
half the slaughter. The enemies of Marlbo- 
rough, who were now increasing both in vio- 
lence and in strength, loudly accused him of 
rashness in this action, and of wantonly throw- 
ing away the lives of men to gratify his per- 
sonal ambition. He could not repel this cruel 
accusation, without throwing a censure upon 
the Prince of Orange, which would have pro- 
duced certain mischief. He had afterwards an 
opportunity of showing how he resented these 
black slanders, when he could fix upon the 
slanderer, and vindicate himself without injury 
to the public. At the very time when he was 
thus calumniated, the grief which he suffered 
at seeing so many brave men killed, with whom 
he had lived eight years, and when they thought 
themselves sure of peace, had actually made 
him ill. He was a thoroughly humane man, 
and that too in an age when humanity was a 
rare virtue. One of his first cares after the 
action had been to administer relief to the 
wounded French, of whom 3000 had been left 
upon the field, and to arrange means with the 
French marshals for conveying them away. 
He did not speak of the victory with exultation, 
as he had been wont to do on his other great 
days, but called it a very murderous battle ; 
and Villars, in his usual style of boasting, said | 
to the king, that if it pleased God to Reser 
him with the loss of another such battle, his 
enemies would be destroyed. The vain gene- 
ral might have known that after such a defeat, 
there could be no hope of victory; that the 
more dearly it had been purchased, the greater 
was the moral value of the success. There re- 
mained no cause to palliate, no subterfuge to | 
cover the defeat which the French had sus- | 
tained. They could not impute it to want of | 
confidence in their commander, or want of skill ; | 
to want of conduct or of in the army, 
or in any of it; nor to any disadvantages of 
round, nor to any error or mishap of any kind. 
hey had chosen their position and strength- 
it. They had stood their ground well: 
men, officers, and commander had done their 
best, the only blunder had been committed by 
their enemies, and owing to that, and to the 
advantage of their post, they had inflicted a 
loss greater by nearly one-third than what they 








| pectation which hitherto he had 





had sustained, and yet they had been beaten 
The consequence was, that they never after- 
wards ventured to meet Marlborough in the 
field. Berwick was recalled from Dauphiny 
to co-operate in an attempt for the relief of 
Mons, but the attempt was not made, and the 
town was taken. By this conquest the great 
towns in Brabant and Flanders were covered, 
and the French were at length circumscribed 
within their own limits. Had Marlborough’s 
advice been followed in 1706, Mons would have 
been taken without the expense of blood at 
Malplaquet. 

At this time Marlborough committed the 
only indiscreet act with which he can be justly 
charged. Sensible that the Queen was en- 
tirely alienated from him by the intriguers to 
whom she had given her whole confidence, and 
that his enemies were every day becoming 
more active and more virulent, for the sake of 
strengthening himself while his friends were in 
power, he wished for a patent which should 
constitute him Captain-General for life: nor 
was he deterred from asking for it by the opi- 
nion of the Lord Chancellor Cowper, that the 
office had never been conferred otherwise than 
during pleasure. The request served only to 
increase the Queen's angry disposition towards 
him, to give his enemies an opportunity for 
alarming her, and to gratify both her and them 
by the mortification which ber positive refusal 
inflicted upon him. 

In the ensuing year the negotiations were 
renewed, and broken off upon the same ground, 
—not by Marlborough’s advice,—that calumny, 
it may be hoped, will now be no more repeated. 
He was no longer the moving mind in all fo- 
reign negotiations. Knowing that his power 
was on the decline, his desire was to incur as 
little responsibility as possible for measures 
which he was not allowed to influence, and he 
called himself white paper, upon which the 
treasurer and his friends might write their di- 
rections. The campaign opened with another 
successful passage of the enemy’s lines, a great 
and unexpected success. “I bless Gud,” said 
Marlborough, “for putting it into their heads 
not to defend them, for at Pont de Vendin 
where I passed, the Mareschal d'Artagnan was 
with 20,000 men, which if he had staid must 
have made it very doubtful. But, God be 
praised, we are come here without the loss of 
any men. The excuse the French make is, 
that we came four days before they expected 
us.” This movement was preparatory to the 
siege of Douay. It was expected that Villars 
would venture a battle for its relief, for it was 
a post of great importance, to which the allies 
could bring all their stores by water, even from 
Amsterdam, and the French had a great supe- 
riority of numbers. Marlborough looked for 
an action, but no longer with that joyous ex- 
ways felt, 
for the cursed spirit of faction which was un- 
——- every thing at home had now begun 
to prevail, and was manifesting itself even in 
the army. If the battle was fought he be- 
lieved that, from the nature of the country, it 
must be very @ecisive. “I long for an end of 
the war,” says he, “so God’s will be done. 
Whatever the event may be, I shall have no- 
thing to reproach myself with, having with all 
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my heart done my duty, and being hitherto 
blessed with more success than ever was 
known before. My wishes and duty are the 
same: but | can’t say [ have the same san- 
guine prophetic spirit I did use to have, for in 
all the former actions I did never doubt of suc- 
cess, we having had constantly the great 
blessing of being of one mind. I cannot say it 
is so now, for I fear some are run so far into 
villanous faction, that it would give them more 
content to see us beaten; but if I live, I will 
be se watchful that it shall not be in their 
‘power to do much hurt.” Douay fell; the 
skilful dispositions of Villars prevented the al- 
lies from laying siege to Arras, which had 
been their intention; they therefore turned 
upon Bethune, which they invested, and won. 
The French marshals constructed a series of 
defences to cover the interior of France; and 
the allies closed the campaign by the capture 
of Aire and St. Venant. 

Meantime the administration of the whigs 
had been effectually undermined, and they had 
ample reason to regret the impolitie way in 
which they forced themselves into office, and 
the ill-judged and intemperate manner in 
which they had conducted the late negotiation, 
and given the king of France so great an ad- 
vantage over them in the opinion of the world. 
A large portion of Mr. Coxe’s work is necessa- 
rily employed in developing the miserable in- 
trigues by which they were fooled as well as 
overthrown. We may be allowed to avoid the 
pain and humiliation of following him through 
the disgraceful detail, except in that part 
wherein Marlborough was more particularly 
concerned. By a strange inconsistency, the 
Duchess, high-minded as she was, after her 
long bickerings with the Queen, and the total 
alienation which she had in some degree pro- 
voked and deserved, dreaded a dismissal from 
her office as something disgraceful: and when 
the intention of dismissing her was intimated, 
Marlborough, in a paeonel interview, request- 
ed the Queen not to remove her till the end of 
the war, which might reasonably be expected 
in the course of a year, when, he said, they 
would both retire together. The Queen, who 
had all the inflexibility of her father’s charac- 
ter, insisted that the gold key should be deli- 
vered to her within three days, and Marlbo- 
rough, even on his knees, intreated for an in- 
terval of ten days, that means might be devised 
for rendering the blow less mortifying and dis- 

raceful. It is mortifying to record this, but 
it was his last, or rather his only weakness, 
and its palliation may be found in that affection 
for his wife, which, had he been less than what 
he was, would have degenerated into uxorious- 
ness. From all the other trials whiclr were 
preparing for him he came off like gold from 
the furnace. And on this occasion also he 
ary recovered himself. The Queen, with 

er characteristic temper, insisted upon having 
the key within the time that she specified : 
Marlborough delivered it that same evening ; 
and not being prepared for so ready an obe- 
dience, her behaviour was such, as if a sense of 
her own ingratitude had then gonfouaded her. 
His own feeling of resentment would have led 
him to resign the command at the same time 
the advice of the Duchess, and of Godolphin, 
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a consideration of what was due to Eugene, to 
the allies, and to the general good,—finally, 
the hope of being yet enabled to complete the 
services which he had rendered to Europe, and 
to his country (ungratefully as that country 
was now beginning to requite him) by con- 
cluding a safe and lasting peace, overcame this 
impulse. Mr. Coxe appears to regret this: in 
an evil hour, he says, he yielded to their re- 
presentations, and continued in the command 
only to encounter the disgrace and persecution 
with which he had been threatened, and to la- 
ment the conclusion of that dishonourable 
peace which he so much deprecated. In this 
instance we differ from his biographer, and 
consider the magnanimity with which Marlbo- 
rough then sacrificed all private considerations, 
and even hazarded his military reputation, by 
serving under a ministry whose malevolence 
he knew, and from whom he had reason to ex- 
pect nothing but ill usage, as one of the many 
proofs of true greatness in the life of this illus- 
trious man. 

Under these circumstances he entered upon 
his last campaign, and with the further disad- 
vantage of losing his worthy colleague Eugene, 
who, in consequence of the death of the Em- 
peror Joseph, was called away, taking with 
him all his cavalry, and a considerable part of 
his foot. The French had been busily employ- 
ed during the latter part of the autumn, and 
through the winter, in forming and strength- 
ening a series of lines extending from Namur 
to the coast of Picardy, near Montreuil. Vil- 
lars relied so much upon the strength of these 
defences, that he boasted of having at last 
brought Marlborough to his ne plus ultra: he 
was encouraged also by the immediate diminu- 
tion of force which Eugene's departure had 
occasioned, and sent word to his antagonist 
that he should be 3:),000 stronger than the al- 
lies. Upon this Marlborough observed, “if 
their superiority be as great as he says it will 
be, I should not apprehend much from them, 
but that of their being able to hinder us from 
acting, which to my own particular would be 
mortification enough ; for, since constant suc- 
cess has not met with approbation, what may 1 
not expect when nothing is done! As I rely 
very much on Providence, so I shall be ready 
at improving all occasions that may offer.” 
But whatever superiority of numbers the 
French might have possessed, Louis was at 
that time playing too sure a game with the 
English cabinet to hazard any thing in the 
field: Villars therefore receive itive orders 
not to risk an engagement. Marlborough’s 
object was to invest Bouchain; to do this he 
must break through the lines, and he well 
knew that the consent of the generals and 
Dutch deputies could never be obtained for so 
difficult an attempt: he must, therefore, im- 
perceptibly bring them into a situation where 
they would perceive the necessity of the mea- 
sure, and he must deceive the enemy at the 
same time. He effected both objects, and 
duped the enemy so effectually, that having 
first made them demolish the fortifications at 
Arleux which impeded his project, he got with- 
in their lines without losing a single man— 
being, says Colonel Blackader, one of the finest 
projects and best executed which has been 
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during the war. Villars endeavoured then to 
lure him to a battle, as the only means of 
wiping off the disgrace, and even the Dutch 
deputies were so elated with this great and 
unexpected success that they urged him to at- 
tack the French; but Marlborough knew, from 
the nature of the ground, and the exhausted 
state of the men, who had marched ten or 
twelve leagues the preceding day, that this 
could not be done with any reasonable prospect 
of advantage. He had gained his object with- 
out a battle; and he chose to expose himself 
to the censure of envious tongues and evil- 
minded men, rather than hazard the lives of 
his men without an adequate cause. Black- 
ader, while he expresses his regret at the dis- 
appointment, bears, at the same time, a just 
testimony to the commander. “It was very 
near carried in a council of war,” he says, 
“that we should attack them, but it was re- 
solved otherwise, to the regret of most part of 
the army. In such cases vox exercitus vor 
Dei. Our soldiers were much encouraged by 
their success in passing the lines, and the ene- 
my much discouraged. When God delivers 
our enemy into our hand, and we let them es- 
cape, he often allows them to be more trouble- 
some afterwards. On the other hand, we are 
not to be suspicious of our general's conduct; 
we have more reason to admire it, and to be- 
lieve be knows a thousand times better what is 
to be done than we. Submissive obedience is 
our duty, and I give it heartily. If any man 
deserves implicit obedience I think he does, 
both in respect of his capacity and integrity.” 

In the face of a superior force, Marlborough 
now laid siege to Bouchain, the armies being 
so near and in so extraordinary a situation that 
the besiegers were bombarded by the enemy. 
But the only fruit which Villars derived from 
this was the mortification of seeing the garri- 
son, consisting of eight battalions and 500 
horse, march out as prisoners of war. An an- 
ecdote of Marlborough at this time ought never 
to be omitted in any account of his life, how- 
ever brief. Fenelon was then archbishop of 
Camnbray. The estates of his see were exposed 
to plunder, and, from respect to his genius and 
virtues, the English commander ordered a de- 
tachment to guard the magazines of corn at 
Chateau Cambresis, and gave a safe-conduct 
for their conveyance to Cambray. But appre- 
hending afterwards that even this protection 
might not be respected because of the scarcity 
of bread, he sent a corps of dragoons with wag- 
gons to transport the grain, and escort it to the 
precincts of the town. He meditated next the 
capture of Quesnoy ; the ministers at home af- 
fected to approve of his intention, and assured 
him that they were making the strongest re- 
presentations to the Dutch for the purpose of 
obtaining their concurrence. While these 
very ministers were deceiving their general, 
they were carrying on a secret negotiation 
with France, and had actually agreed to the 
preliminaries of that peace by which the inte- 
rests of their allies and their country were be- 
trayed. 

e may be spared the humiliating task of 
following the maneuvres by which the peace 
of Utrecht was brought about, and of entering 
into the details of that abominable transaction ; 





a transaction in which the agents at home felt 
so secure of their power, and at the same time 
so conscious of their deserts, that they jested 
among themselves about the gallows and the 
scaffold, to which they might be exposed if 
they lost the protection of the Queen,—and 
the ministers abroad espoused so openly the in- 
terest of the enemy, as to provoke from Eu- 
gene the indignant question, whether they 
were acting as negotiators on the side of Eng- 
land or of France. The whole scheme of this 
infamous administration could not be effected 
as long as Marlborough was at the head of the 
army. It was impossible to make him act 
treacherously towards the allies ; andit was al- 
ways to be feared that by some signal stroke he 
might at once defeat the French army and the 
schemes of the English cabinet. The removal 
of Marlborough therefore was necessary to the 
success of their plans, and this alone would 
prove how rightly he acted in not resigning 
the command. The means by which they 
brought about his dismissal were worthy of the 
men. They accused him of peculation, be- 
cause he had received the same perquisites 
which had always been allowed to the com- 
mander-in-chief in those countries for secret 
service money ; which he had been privileged 
to receive, moreover, and to employ without 
account, by the Queen's royal warrant, and 
which had been applied, as Marlborough said in 
his defence, “ from time to time for intelligence 
and secret service, and with such success, that 
next to the blessing of God and the bravery of 
the troops, we might in great measure attribute 
most of the advantages of the war in the Low 
Countries to the timely and good advice pro- 
cured with the help of this money.” Upon this 
ground, and upon the undeniable fact that the 
same allowance had been always paid to his 
predecessors, Marlborough so completely vin- 
dicated himself, that though the commission- 
ers of public accounts, who were the tools of 
the reigning faction, pronounced an opinion 
against him, in a report as flagrantly false as it 
was malicious, and though upon that report the 
Queen dismissed him from all his employments, 
“that the matter might undergo an impartial 
investigation” —his enemies, malignant as they 
were, dared not pursue the vestigation. 
When Louis heard of this act, he added with 
his own hand a sentence in his despatches to 
his agent at London, saying, “ the affair of dis- 
placing the Duke of Marlborough will do for 
us all we desire.” 

Every means was now used to blacken the 
late ministry ;—for this purpose no accusation 
was either too absurd or too atrocious. A cry 
of peculation was raised against them, as that 
which was most likely to obtain belief amo 
the vulgar, and excite popular outcry. A defi- 
cit of thirty-five millions was charged against 
them, as if they were responsible for all the un- 
settled accounts since the Restoration; and 
this charge, as has generally been the case, 
dwindled to nothing when it was examined. 
In those days it was the custom on the anni- 
versary of Queen Elizabeth's inauguration, to 
burn in effigy the Pope, the Devil and the Pre- 
tender. The effigies were arested upon a pre- 
tence that the whigs intended to take advan- 


tage of the holiday to excite an insurrection: 
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* Duke, and in the most public manner. 











and this ridiculous oy | has found its way into | 


historical writings at home and abroad, with 


Coxe’s Life of Marlborough. 


the additional absurdity, that Marlborough was | 
to put himself at the head of the mob, and that | 
Prince Eugene was to support him. Another | 


fable accused them of a design to fire the city, 


murder the ministers, seize and depose the | 
Queen, and place the Elector of Hanover on | 


the throne! Slanders of this kind were too 
gross to deserve contradiction, nor could the 
slanderer be fixed upon. At length a personal 
insult of the grossest kind was offered to the 
Earl 
Poulet, in vindicating the Duke of Ormond, 
who had succeeded to the command, for taking 
the field with Eugene, while he was at the 
same time in secret communication with Vil- 
lars, and had secret orders not to fight, said of 
him, “ that he did not resemble a certain gene- 
ral, who led his troops to the slaughter to cause 
a great number of officers to be knocked on the 
head in a battle, or against stone walls, in or- 
der to fill his pockets by disposing of their com- 
missions.”” Marlborough heard him in silence, 
but as soon as the house rose, sent a message 
to him by Lord Mohun, inviting him to take 
the air in the country. Earl Poulet could not 
conceal from his lady the uncomfortable emo- 
tions which this message excited, and the duel 
was prevented by a direct order from the 
Queen to Marlborough, enjoining him to pro- 
ceed no farther in the affair. It is sufficient 
punishment for this slanderer, that he is re- 
membered in history for this, and for this only ; 
so easily may the coarsest and meanest mind 
purchase for itself a perpetuity of disgrace ! 


For the sake of avoiding daily insults and | 


farther persecution, Marlborough determined 
upon leaving England. The death of Godol- 
phin released him from the strongest tie which 
bound him to his then ungrateful country ,— 
for he was unwilling to leave his old tried 
friend, labouring under the severest sufferings 
of a mortal disease.* A passport was obtained 
by means of Harley, or Oxford, as he must now 
be called, in opposition to some of his col- 
leagues. Base as Oxford's conduct was, he was 
not so bad as Bolingbroke; he had not the 
same hatred to Marlborough, (perhaps because 
his obligations to him, great as they were, had 
not been quite so great,) and it is not unlikely 
that he may have thought it desirable for the 
sake of the Protestant succession, to which he 
was sincerely attached, and which Bolingbroke 
was plotting to set aside, that Marlborough 
should be out of his enemies’ reach, and in a 
situation where he might act in its support, 
when occasion should require. The restora- 
tion of the Stuart line indeed appeared so pos- 
sible, from the principles of Bolingbroke and 
the favourite, now Lady Masham, and from the 
irreconcileable dislike with which the Queen 
regarded the house of Hanover, that Marlbo- 
rough thought it prudent, before he left Eng- 
land, to invest 50,000/. in the Dutch funds as a 





* Godolphin, the lord treasurer in those days 
of peculation, which had been so loudly cen- 
sured in parliament and even from the throne, 
was so far from having enriched himself, that 
the property which he left did not exeeed 


y 


| true greatness. 
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means of subsistence in case of that event, 
As this great commander had received the 
highest proofs of royal favour both from his 
own sovereign and from foreign princes, he 
was fated also to have some experience of royal 
ingratitude. The government of the Spa- 
nish Netherlands had been more than once of- 
fered to him, and pressed upon him by the 
Archduke Charles, and he had been prevented 
from accepting it only by the jealousy of the 
Dutch. When he perceived that his disgrace 
was impending, he asked for this appointment, 
and the Archduke evaded a compliance with 
his request. Nor was this the only instance of 
ingratitude from that thankless quarter. The 
principality of Mindelheim, which had been 
conferred on him after the battle of Blenheim, 
was restored at the peace ,to Bavaria, and 
though an equivalent was promised to Marlbo- 
rough, it was never granted, nor did he ever 
obtain any compensation for the loss. 

When he embarked at Dover, as a private 
individual, the Captain of the packet had suffi- 


| cient English feeling to receive him with a vo- 


luntary salute. Noother honour was paid him 
upon leaving his native country ; but as the il- 
lustrious exile entered the harbour of Ostend 
he was welcomed with a salute of artillery from 
the town, forts and shipping. And along the 
whole road to Aix-la-Chapelle, though he en- 
deavoured to avoid notice by taking the most 
private ways, he was entertained with the 
highest marks of respect and affection, by go- 
vernors, garrisons, magistrates and people of 
all ranks. A finer tribute was never paid to 
They blessed him as their de- 
liverer, and mingling exclamations against the 
English cabinet with their expressions of admi- 
ration and gratitude towards him, many of 
them shed tears of indignant feeling, and said 
it were better to be born in Lapland than in 
England, for that no nation had ever fallen so 
unaccountably from such a height of glory and 
esteem into such contempt and degradation. 
He dwelt some time at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but 
from an apprehension that his person was not 
safe there, he went to Maestricht; there the 
Duchess joined him: they proceeded to Frank- 
fort, and after a few months removed to Ant- 
werp, as a safer place while the war continued 
in Germany. From thence he corresponded 
with Hanover, and with the leaders of the Ha- 
noverian interest in England, and there he held 
himself in readiness to transport troops to Eng- 
land on the demise of the Queen, engaging to 
use his endeavours to secure the tidelity of the 
troops at Dunkirk and to embark at their head. 
The danger to which the Protestant succession 
was at that time exposed is believed to have 
proved fatal to the Electress Sophia, a remark- 
able personage, who at the age of aon 
retained an unusual strength both of body and 
mind, and used to say, that if she could but 
live to have Sophia Queen of England e - 
ven on her tomb, she should die content. “Fad 
she lived three months longer, that wish would 
have been gratified. 

As the crisis drew nearer, it was deemed ad- 
visable that Marlborough should return where 
his presence might be of great importance. 
Among the calumnies with which his memory 
has been loaded, is the absurd charge, that he 
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was at this time corresponding with the Pre- | 
tender, and intriguing with Bolingbroke to se- 
cure his succession. This falsehood also is now 
effectually refuted ; and it appears from their 
own acknowledgment, that the ministers who 
were plotting for that purpose were ‘‘ frighten- 
ed out of their wits” at the news of his intended 
return. That return would have exposed him 
to a renewal of persecution, and to every mor- 
tification and every injury which it was in the 
power of the Queen and her ministers to in- 
flict.—but when the vessel wherein he had 
embarked approached the coast near Dover, it 
was boarded by a messenger with the news of 
the Queen's decease, and the undisputed ac- 
cession of George I. This monarch, though 
he duly appreciated the services of Marlbo- 
rough, and respected him accordingly, never 
forgave him for not having communicated to 
him the intended operations of that campaign 
in which Brabant and Flanders had been reco- 
vered. [le restored him to his offices, but did 
not avail himself of his advice, as for his own 
sake and that of the country he should have 
done ; for had the opinion of this consummate | 
statesman been taken, a combined administra- 
tion would have been formed, to include some 
of the moderate tories who had supported the 
Protestant succession at the moment when 
their services were most essential. It was a 
more favourable opportunity than had ever be- 
fore occurred for bringing upright men of dif- 
ferent parties to act together for the general | 
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" Marlborough lived eight years after his re- | 
turn, happy in the enjoyment of that leisure 
and tranquillity which he had always desired. 
It is not true, as Johnson has taught us to be- 
lieve, that the tears of dotage flowed from his 
eyes. In the year 1716 he had two paralytic 
strokes, but recovered both his strength and fa- 
culties, except that there were a few words 
which he could not distinctly articulate. In 
other respects, however, he was so little im- 
paired, that he continued to attend Parliament, 
and to perform the business of his office as Cap- | 
tain-General and master of the Ordnance, till 
within six months of his death. He wished to 
resign those offices, but was induced by Sun- 
derland’s intreaties and the king's particular 
desire to retain them. At length a return of 
the disorder proved fatal: he lay for some | 
days aware of approaching dissolution, and, in | 


full ssion of his senses, he quietly expired | 
on the 16th of June, 1722, in the 72d year of | 
his age. The Duchess, though sixty-two 


when she was thus left a widow, still possessed 
some attractions of person, and proposals of 
marriage were made to her by Lord Conings- 
by, and by the Duke of Somerset. In her re- 
to the latter she declined the connexion as 
unsuitable to her time of life, and added, that 
if she was only thirty instead of threescore, she 
should not permit even the Emperor of the 
world to succeed in that heart which had been 
devoted to John Duke of Marlborough. She 
survived her husband two-and-twenty years, 
and lived to see the magnificent pile of Blen- 
heim completed according to his directions. 
Queen Anne had promised to build this proud 
monument of national glory at her own ex- | 
pense,—if Mar!borongh had not had it finished ' 





Marlborough. 


at his own, it would have remained in its ruins, 


| a striking monument of her fickleness, and of 


the meanness of her ministers. 

If Mr. Coxe by the publication of these vo- 
lumes had rendered no other service to histo- 
rical literature, than that of clearing Marlbo- 


| rough's character from the imputations with 


which it has been stained, that service alone 


| would entitle him to the gratitude of all good 
| Englishmen. 


Madame Sévigné has said Le 
monde n'a point de longues injustices : it were 
better to say there will be no injustice in the 
next world,—for that which is committed in 
this, is often but too lasting in its effects. 
During a whole century Marlborough has been 
represented in books both at home and abroad, 
as a consummate general indeed, but as being 
devoid of honour and of principle, an intriguer, 
a traitor, a peculator, and so careless of human 
life and of human sufferings, that for the sake 
of his own sordid interests, he wantonly pro- 
longed a war which, but for his ambition and 
his avarice, might many times have been 
brought to anend. These foul charges were 
urged against him by persons who knew that 
they were false—men whom he had patronised 
and brought forward; and for some of whom 
he had exerted himself disinterestedly, even 
so as to offend the whigs with whom he acted. 
His enemies gave these falsehoods the sanc- 
tion of authority when they were in power, 
because it was necessary to sacrifice Marlbo- 
rough before they could sacrifice the interests 


| of their country, and betray the Protestant 


And 


succession Which they designed to do. 


| the calumnies which thus originated have pre- 


vailed to this day, because they have found 
their way from libels into history, and still 
more because they were propagated in the 


writings of Swift, a principal actor in the mo- 


ral assassination which was planned and per- 
petrated by his party. Swift was beyond all 
comparison the ablest writer of that age: but 


| his conduct upon this occasion, like some other 


of his actions, can only be explained by sup- 
posing that the malady which rendered him at 
last so pitiable a spectacle of human weakness, 
affected his heart long before it overthrew his 
intellect. 

It is no light wrong to the dead, that an ho- 
nourable name should thus long have been de- 
famed: it is no light injury to the living. 
What ingenuous mind is there that has not 
felt sorrow and humiliation for the obliquity 
and meanness by which the character of Marl- 
borough has hitherto seemed to be degraded ? 
Who is there that has not felt that whatever 
derogated from the admiration which he would 
otherwise have merited, was to be regretted as 
a national evil?—for the reputation of such 
men as Marlborough, as Nelson, (and Jet us be 
allowed to add the only name worthy to be 
classed with them,) as Wellington, belongs to 
their country. In such names antions have 
much of their permanent glory, and no small 
part of their strength: the slanderer, therefore, 
who detracts from their fame, and asperses 
their memory, commits a moral treason,—and 
as far as he succeeds, inflicts a wound upon 
his native land; but sooner or later, truth pre- 
vails, and his infamy then is in proportion to 
the merit which he has calumniated. If the 
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spirit of faction did not destroy all sense of 
shame as well as of honesty, and stultify men 
while it depraves them, these Memoirs of Marl- 
borough would be more efficacious than any 
other history, that of our own times excepted, 
in showing such calumniators what kind of re- 
putation they are purchasing for themselves. 
Marlborough’'s character is now laid open to 
the world, without reserve, from the most un- 
questionable documents. His early correspond- 
ence with James is the only blot, and for that 
offence, all circumstances being fairly consi- 


. dered, there are few persons who would fling 


the first stone. After what has already been 
said upon that subject, it may suffice to observe, 
that William, who best understood the circum- 
stance, and was the person most offended, en- 
tirely excused him; trusted him himself, and 
recommended him to the full confidence of his 
successor. Mr. Coxe allows that he was par- 
simonious ; frugality had been a necessary vir- 
tue during the first part of his life, and the 
habit continued after the necessity had ceased, 
—to this, and to nothing more, does the charge 
of parsimony amount. He was not profuse, 
but he never spared when it was proper that 
he should spend. In his loans to government, 
in his buildings and improvements, and in 
transactions «4 public nature, no man was 
more munificent. The soldiers would not have 
loved a penurious man, and it is certain that 
no general ever more entirely possessed the 
love as well as the confidence of his men. A 
Chelsea pensioner, at the election of 1737, was 
threatened with the loss of his pension if he 
would not vote for Lord Vere at Windsor. 
His answer was, “I will venture starving, ra- 
ther than it shall be said that I vote against 
the Duke of Marlborough’s grandson, after 
having followed his grandfather so many hun- 
dred leagues."" The Duchess, by whom this 
anecdote is related, adds, “ I do not know whe- 
ther they have taken away his pension, but I 
hope they will: for I have sent him word, if 
they do take it away, I will settle the same 
upon him for his life.” 

Even his inveterate enemy, Bolingbroke, ac- 
knowledged after his death, that he was the 
greatest general and the greatest minister that 
our country, or any other, had produced. He 
was, indeed, the main-spring, the life, the 
moving mind of the whole confederacy. The 
allies, with jarring views, contradictory in- 
terests, and oftentimes with jealous and even 
hostile feelings also, were kept together less 
by their common danger from France end their 
common hopes of security and advantage, than 
by his influence and his matchless powers of 
conciliation. They had no confidence in each 
other, and little confidence in their own coun- 
cils; but they had each and all a well founded 
confidence in him. This was known from his- 
tory. Malice and falsehood, successful as they 
were, could not conceal or detract from his pa- 
ramount excellence as a commander and a 
statesman. The purity of private life was not 
so generally known, for this had not always 
been seounied, as it ought to be, for edification 
and example. He was a faithful husband as 
well as a fond one. No indecent word or allu- 


sion ever passed his lips, and if any person ut- 
tered an obscenity before him, he resented it 


The Dreamer. 
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as a personal affront and an act of public im- 
morality. His camp was not like Cromwell's, 
for Mar!borough was neither fanatic nor hypo- 
crite. Colonel Blackader complained of the 
irreligion and profligacy of his companions; 
and for this he may have had cause enough ; 
but he was a man of morbid feelings, and a pu- 
ritanical rigour of manners may not improba- 
bly have provoked foolish men to appear in his 
company worse than they were. Another 
officer who served in the same army, describes 
the camp as resembling a quiet and well-go- 
verned city; and observes, as the effect of 
Marlborough’s regulations and example, that 
“cursing and swearing were seldom heard 
among the officers, and the poor soldiers, many 
of them the refuse and dregs of the nation, be- 
came, at the close of one or two campaigns, 
civil, sensible and clean, and had an air and 
spirit above the vulgar.” 

But it is only from the present Memoirs that 
a full knowledge of this admirable man can be 
obtained. Here we become acquainted with 
his habitual principles of action, and find in 
him a complete example of that moral intre- 
pidity which is the highest and rarest of all 
military and political virtues. Here we be- 
hold in letters written without reserve or af- 
fectation of any kind, the hopes and thoughts 
and feelings which were revealed only to his 
nearest and dearest friends. The man who, 
after such an exposure, rises in our estimation 
and in our love, has stood the severest test of 
greatness: nor was he more fitted by his sur- 
passing talents to direct the councils of princes, 
arrange campaigns which extended over half 
Europe, and give his orders with unerring 
promptitude in the heat of battle, than by his 
virtues and affections for the perfect enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity and domestic life. Con- 
sidering him in all his relations, public and 
private, it may safely be asserted that Marl- 
borough approaches, almost as nearly as hu- 
man frailty will allow, to the perfect model of 
a good patriot, a true statesman, and a con- 
summate general. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE DREAMER. 


There is no such thing as forgetting possible to the 
mind: a thousand accidents may, and will, interpose a 
veil between our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the mind ; but alike, whether veiled or un- 
veiled, the inscription remains for ever. 

English Opium-eater. 
Rest from thy griefs!—thou art sleeping now ; 
The moonlight’s peace is upon thy brow: 
All the deep love that o’erflows thy breast 
Lies, ‘midst the hush of thy heart, at rest; 
Like the scent of a flower in its folded bell, 
When Eve through the woodlands hath sighed 


farewell. 
Rest !—the sad memories that through the day 
With a weight on thy lonely bosom Te: 
The sudden thoughts of the changed and dead, 
That bowed thee, as winds bow the willow’s 
head; 
The yearnings for voices and faces gone ;— 
All are forgotten' Sleep on—sleep on! 
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Are they forgotten? It is not so! 
Slumber divides not our hearts from their wo; 


E’en now o’er thine aspect swift changes pass, | 


Like lights and shades over wavy grass: 

Tremblest thou, Dreamer? O Love and Grief! 

Ye have storms that shake e’en the closed-up 
leaf! 


On thy parted lips there's a quivering thrill, 
As on a lyre ere its chords are still; 

On the long silk lashes that fringe thine eye 
There's a large tear gathering heavily ; 

A rain from the clouds of thy spirit press’d— 
Sorrowful Dreamer! this is not rest. 


It is Thought, at work amidst busied hours; 
It is Love, keeping vigil o'er perished flowers. 
—Oh! we bear within us mysterious things, 
Of memory and anguish unfathomed springs, 
And passion, those gulfs of the heart to fill 
With bitter waves, which it ne’er may still! 


Well might we pause ere we gave them sway, 
Flinging the peace of our couch away! 

Well might we look on our souls in fear ; 
They find no fount of oblivion here! 

They forget not, the mantle of sleep beneath— 
How know we, if under the wings of Death? 


H. 


From the Atheneum. 


SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
LANDS. By Derwent Conway, author of 
Tales of Ardennes, &yc. yc. &c. 2 vols. post 
8ro. Hurst and Chance. London, 122s. 


Sixce the publication of Mathews’ “ Diary 
of an Invalid,” we have met with no book of 
travelling sketches with which we have been 
more pleased, than the one before us. It com- 
bines all the raciness of that justly popular au- 
thor, with a quiet gentleness of taste, which his 
work is in a great degree deficient in. There 
are no highly wrought scenes, no epigramma- 
tic querulousness throughout its pages; but it 
is all pleasing and always interesting. The 
author evidently writes, not for display to 
others, but for self-satisfaction; and, in every 
line we find ample evidence of his conscious- 
ness of his own powers, and his confidence in 
the abundance of his matter and resources. He 
has at once the eye of a quick observer, and the 
pen of a ready writer; and the graphic charac- 
ter of his sketches is only equalled by their di- 
versity of scenery, and the richness of incident 
which he introduces. His travels extend over 
almost every quarter of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of its extreme, eastern and western 
boundaries ; and Hungary and England, France, 
Italy, and Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and the Mediterranean, have in turn supplied 
materials for his prolific pencil. Our first ex- 
tract shall be a tale from the first of these, de- 
scriptive of a race not yet introduced to the 
English reader, namely, the jewel-hunters of 
the Carpathian Alps. 

“ Life and Adventures of a Jewel-hunter. 


“] was about fourteen years old, when my 
father carried me to the great fair of Cracow, 





Solitary Walks through many Lands. 


whither he went to purchase tools for his busi- 
ness, which was that of a lapidary, and which 
he carried on at Michlinitz. The size of the 


| town, the magnificence of the buildings, the 


crowds that thronged the streets, and the no- 
velty and beauty of the wares, surprised and 
delighted me; but nothing enchanted me so 
much as the model of the citadel in salt, which, 
according to the usual custom, was placed in 
the-great square, upon a pedestal of marble. 

“ As we walked along one side of the square, 
looking for the shop of a merchant from whom 
my father wished to purchase some stones, we 
saw a great crowd collected before a door at 
some little distance; and, as we came nearer, 
it proved to be the shop of the identical mer- 
chant whom my father sought. So great was 
the crowd, that we were unable to approach 
nearer than within twenty yards of the door; 
and, as my father pushed forward, anxious to 
despatch his business, ‘What now?’ said a 
fellow in the throng, ‘softly, if you please; 
do you think nobody wants to see the opal but 
yourself?’ ‘What opal is it,’ said my father, 
addressing a man who stood beside him, ‘ that 
excites so much curiosity?’ ‘Have you not 


| heard,’ replied the man, ‘ of that wonderful opal, 


| value. 





that Schmidt the jewel-hunter found in the 
mountains, and which has just been bought for 
the king, at the price of 100,000 florins?’ My 
father was now as anxious to see the opal as 
any body else; and, when he had succeeded in 
reaching the shop, the merchant took my fa- 
ther and myself into a back room, carrying the 
opal along with him, that the business upon 
which we came might be transacted more quiet- 
ly; telling the crowd that besieged the door, 
that the opal was not to be seen any more that 
day. 

‘“‘ My father and the merchant immediately 
began to make their bargains, leaving the exa- 
mination of the opal until their business should 
be concluded, while I all the while kept the 
precious stone in my hand, looking at it, and 
admiring it, and thinking of its extraordinary 
I was entirely ignorant of the worth of 
jewels, and, although my father was a lapidary, 
scarcely could distinguish between one stone 
and another; for my mother having resolved 
that I should follow the profession of the law, 
I had been put to school at an early age, and 
was, therefore, more an adept at my books, 
than a judge of precious stones. I knew, how- 
ever, that the stone I leld in my hand had been 
purchased by the king for 100,000 florins,—and, 
as one florin even seemed to me an inexhaust- 
ible sum, 100,000 florins might well bafile my 
utmost powers of conception. At length the 
merchant and my father, having finished their 
business, turned their attention to the opal, and 
discoursed in the most extravagant terms of its 
extraordinary beauty and value, and of the won- 
derful good fortune of the finder,—all of which 
made a deep impression upon me. As we pass- 
ed from the merchant's house through the 
square, I importuned my father to show me 
the exhibition of an Armenian juggler; but he 
refused me, saying it would cost half a florin. 
Half a florin, thought I—only halfa florin; and 
this jewel-hunter has found a gem worth 
100,000! All the way from Cracow to Mich- 
linitz, I was occupied with these thoughts, and 
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every minute was turning my head to look at | peak | had seen so often from my garret win- 


the mountains, almost expecting to see the co- 
lours of the opal reflected from some sun-gilt 


cliff. 


“ A few days after my father returned home, | 


he fell sick; and, notwithstanding the advan- 
tage of an excellent constitution, and all the 
care of my mother, and the medicines of the 


physician, he sunk under the disease, and died | 


at the end of eight days, leaving his family tut 


slenderly provided, and me, his only son, with | 


his wits for patrimony, and the world, the 
‘sphere in which they were to be exercised. 


“It was now out of the question to think of 


breeding me for the law; I must be apprenticed 


to some trade; and, my head being still full of | 


the opal, | petitioned to be placed under-the 
care of a lapidary. My mother consented,— 
and I accordingly took up my abode in a garret, 
in which there were abundance of precious 
stones to feast my eyes upon, and preserve the 
recollection of the opal and the 100,000 florins 
I was anxious to learn my trade, and yet | 
worked but little at it. 


An indistinct dream of 


kingly wealth, and embryo projects of acquir- | 


ing it, floated in my brain. The window of my 
garret looked into the country, the long chain 


of the Carpathian mountains bounding the | 
prospect; and, in place of polishing stones and | 
learning my business, I used to spend at least | 
every alternate half-hour standing at my win- | 


dow, thinking of Schmidt and his opal, and his 
100,000 florins; and, as | took my seat again, 
saying to myself aloud, ‘ I see no reason why I, 
as well as Schmidt, may not find an opal.’ 

“ During all this time, | never communica- 
ted my thoughts to my mother; I told her, in- 
deed, at times, that one day or other [ should 


make the fortune of the family,—by which she | 


understood, that I intended to become an ex- 
pert lapidary, and so acquire independence. 

‘*- About three years passed away, thus; and, 
at the end of that time, | requested leave from 
my master to go and see an uncle, who lived 
at Dunavitz, and who was a breeder of cattle. 


My uncle, however, was but a secondary con- | 


sideration in my mind; I determined to make 
this journey subservient to my first trial of for- 
tune; and, accordingly, provided myself se- 
cretly with a hammer, and with such other 
tools as I thought might be useful. My uncle 





received me with great kindness, as did also | 


my aunt and cousins; and, when I told them I 
had been apprenticed three years to a lapidary, 
and had already acquired considerable skill in 
stones, and that my master had sent me for a 
few days to practise my knowledge among the 
mountains, (which falsehoods, God, I trust, 
will forgive me,) | was liberally supplied with 
every thing requisite; a sack was filled with 
eatables, and I was furnished with tinder, and 
a knife to cut krumholz, and many other little 
necessaries and comforts; and with the good 
wishes of all the family, and injunctions to re- 
turn in four days, I slung my sack over my 
shoulder, and marched away, to begin my ca- 
reer as a jewel-hunter. 

“ Nothing could be more buoyant than my 
spirits were, as I began to ascend the inclined 
plane, that led to the foot of the mountains. I 
felt as if all the riches they contained were one 
day or other to be my own. This was the very 


dow; this was the very chain among which 
Schmidt had found the opal; and who could 
tell, if he had found a jewel worth 100,000 flo- 
rins, that there might not be other jewels in 
the mountains, worth ten times as much.— 
With these pleasant fancies, | at length reach- 
ed the mouth of a narrow valley, that seemed 
to me the entrance to the abodes of Plutus. I 
soon fell to work, making the valley re-echo 
with the blows with which I belaboured the 
rocks, and continued my exertions without 
finding any thing that in the least resembled a 
jewel, until I was obliged to stop from mere ex- 
haustion. This was rather disheartening; but 
I consoled myself by coming to the conclusion, 
that I had not yet penetrated far enough into 
the mountain. It was not so pleasant to sleep 
upon the mountain-side as even in my garret; 
but this was an inconvenience that J knew must 
be submitted to, and I felt persuaded that next 
day my labours would turn to more account. 
“T awoke at least two hours before day- 
break, and longed for the light with as much 
impatience as if I needed light only, to show 
me the path to exhaustless treasures. Lon 
before the highest mountain peaks were tippe 
with the sunbeams, | was making my way over 
rocks and torrents, hastening to a more distant 
ravine, not a bit daunted by the unsuccessful 
labours of the day before, but, on the contrary, 
with the fullest expectations, if not of an opal 
as good as Schmidt's, of at least something 
sufficient to verify my predictions of good for- 
tune. This day | half filled my sack; not, in- 
deed, with opals, but with stones and ores, 
which I promised myself were a handsome re- 
ward for my labour. Schmidt, thought I, did 
not find his opal the first time he went among 
the mountains; | must not be too hasty in my 
ambition. The next morning I began to re- 
trace my steps, filling my sack as I went along, 
and arrived, at the close of the third in place 
of the fourth day, at my uncle’s house. Great 
congratulations followed the display of my 
riches. ‘ This, said I, ‘is garnet, this is lapis 
lazuli, this is gold ore; but I have found no 
opal yet.’ ‘All in good time,’ said my uncle, 
‘and how much is allthis worth?’ ‘ Certainly, 
not less,’ said I, ‘ than three hundred florins?’ 
My uncle looked somewhat incredulous; my 
aunt said something about the small profits of 


| cattle-breeding, when money was to be picked 





up in this way by children; and my cousins, 
who were all females, and some years younger 
than myself, looked upon me as the most won- 
derful youth in Galicia. 

“ Next day I took my leave, carrying my 
treasures, of course, along with me ; but, know- 
ing very well that more than one-half of them 
were worthless, and that I had exaggerated 
their value to my uncle, I stopped on the bank 
of a little stream, and, after a rigid examination 
of the contents of my sack, threw more than 
half into the water, making myself sure that 
what I had reserved was worth a hundred and 
fifty florins at least. 1 went to my master’s 
house, before presenting myself at. home, and 
found him at work. ‘I have brought some- 
thing with me,’ said I, emptying the sack upon 
the ground, and laying a handful upon the table 
at which he was working ; he took up one, and 
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then another, without saying any thing, for he 
was a man of few words, and slightly glancing 
at them, threw them into a corner, which he | 
made the receptacle for rubbish. One handful | 
after another I laid upon the table, and each | 
specimen was in its turn consigned to the cor- 
ner; the last handful was produced, and in it 
there was one specimen, upon which my hopes 
were chiefly grounded, and upon which I had 
made some marks, when I displayed my riches 
to my uncle. He looked more narrowly at this 
specimen than he had at the others, but ended 
by throwing it where he had thrown the rest, 
and saying, ‘ All rubbish, my boy, so get to your 
business.’ My hopes, then, were at an end; 
and the three hours that intervened between | 
this and bed-time were the most unhappy hours | 
of my life. 

“ As I lay in bed, sleepless, ruminating upon 
the failure of all my brilliant expectations, it 
suddenly occurred to me, that possibly my | 
master might be mistaken, and that the jewel 
which I had marked, might be judged diffe- 
rently of by some other lapidary ; and getting 
up, I crept softly down stairs into my master’s 
workshop, and lighted a small lamp at the ex- 
piring embers of a fire, which he had been } 
using in some of his operations. I then began 
to search among the rubbish for the stone 
which was marked, but [ could no where find 
it; one after another, I held them to the lamp, | 
and repeated over and over again the same toil- | 
some examination, till at length, weary of my | 
unsuccessful labour, | sat down upon the chair | 
before my master’s table, which was strewed | 
with the instruments he had used in polishing 
a beautiful jacinth, that lay with the polished | 
side towards me. I took it up; it was the | 
very stone I had been seeking for. My plan | 
was speedily arranged: I seized upon the stone, | 

| 
| 


stole back to my chamber, dressed myself as 
quickly as I could, and, although it was not 
much after midnight, took the road to Cracow ; 
leaving a line for my master, informing him, 
that, having discovered him to be a thief, I 
had left his service, and had taken with me my 
own jewel, which my uncle could prove to be 
mine, by a mark which I had made upon it. I 
found no difficulty in disposing of my jewel; | 
the same merchant whom I had visited along 
with my father, gave me a hundred florins for 
it, and congratulated me upon having begun 
my career so favourably; and next day I re- 
turned home with a present for each member 
of the family, and with more than eighty flo- 
rins in my pocket. 

“There was now no question as to my future 
trade; my first attempt had met with more 
success than any one, excepting myself, anti- 
cipated ; and although I had not yet found an 
opal, I had no great cause to be dissatisfied, 
and looked upon the acquisition of riches, as 
the easiest thing imaginable. 


“The money that my jacinth fetched, 
served to equip me for my next expedition. I | 
left forty florins at home, and set out for Kos- 
talesko, on my nineteenth birth-day, with the 
blessings of a mother and the good wishes of 
three sisters; all of whom I promised to portion 
handsomely, as soon as I had found an opal 
worth but 20,000 florins. All three looked | 


upon their portions as already secured, and, as 
I walked out of Michlinitz, I did not forget to 
cast my eye upon the fields on either side, in 
the view of making up my mind as to the most 
eligible site for building a house upon, with the 
produce of my labours. 

* The first day on which I| set out upon my 
travels, and when just entering the mountains, 
I overtook two men, well advanced in years, 
whose tattered garments, and squalid faces, 
denoted the extremest poverty and wretched- 
ness. I fell into conversation with them, and 
learned that they were gold-hunters. ‘ Why,’ 
said 1, ‘do you not rather follow the trade of 
jewel-hunting?’ secretly leased, however, 
that I had not found rivals in my own occupa- 
tion. They only smiled at me, and I, in my 
turn, pitied the delusion that had kept them 


| poor all their lives, instead of buying a castle 


and rearing horses, as Schmidt had done. 


“ Almost every day during a year, I spent 
less or more of it among the mountains; some- 
times my labours were rewarded, but oftener I 
found nothing worth so much as a few groshen; 
yet never during all this time did my hopes di- 
minish, nor did my continued toil become in 
the smallest degree irksome. Every morning, 
I sprang from my bed full of eager anticipation, 
and every night, longed for the morning, that 
I might recommence my search; days of un- 
rewarded toil, | looked upon only as procrasti- 
nations of my good fortune; each rising sun 
brought new expectation along with it, and if 
one blow of the hammer did not loose an opal 
from the rock, I thought a second might. 


“ At length, one day, at the expiration of 
nearly a year from the day I left home, a stone 
dropt into my hand, that had all the distin- 
guishing marks of a valuable opal. I eagerly 
proceeded to polish a part, and the varied hues 
of the opal flashed upon my delighted eye 
Now then, said I to myself, the day of my 
reward has arrived. The stone I had found 
was little inferior in size to that which | 
had held in my hand in the merchant's 
back-shop at Cracow,—the look of which I 
yet remembered so distinctly ; and I felt as- 
sured it could not be worth less than 50,000 
florins. 


“ As I bent my steps homewards, I employed | 


myself in that most agreeable of all occupa- 
tions, planning the distribution and assortment 
of riches, which I felt assured were on the eve 
of being mine. The close of the third day 
brought me to the threshold of my own door; 
and on welcomed with those true greetings, 
which a son, after long absence, may expect to 
find from a mother’s love. My countenance 
soon told the extent and importance of my se- 
cret ; and the opal was drawn from its hiding 
place with exulting looks, and presented to the 
wondering eyes of the family circle. I deter- 
mined rag Be little time in realizing my expec- 
tations. The next week the great Cracow fair 
would take place, and thither I of course de- 
termined to go. 

“It was soon settled what was to be done 
with the 50,000 florins. I had promised to 
portion my sisters ; each of them, accordingly, 
should have two thousand, which wovld make 
them the richest heiresses in Michlinitz; ! 





















would give four thousand to my mother; and 
‘as for the remaining 40,000,’ said I, ‘ my little 
cousin Runza, at Dunavitz, will make me a 
good wife, and I will purchase a barony some- 
where in the Palatinate.’ 

“ These things being all determined upon, I 
left home for the capital, early on the morn- 
ing of the day of the great fair, with my opal 
in a leathern bag, which was suspended round 
my neck by a copper chain. I overtook, and 
fo a great many persons on the road; for 

was mounted upon a good horse, which I had 


bought with the remnant of the hundred flo- 


rins I had made by my jacinth; ‘but which 
among them all,’ said 1 to myself, ‘carries to 
the fair an opal worth 50,000 florins !’ 

“ Before mid-day, I arrived at the capital, 
and, having put up my horse at an inn in the 
outskirts, walked towards the great square, by 
the same streets I had traversed with my fa- 
ther five years ago. What changes had taken 
place since then ; and to what extraordinary 
results had the impressions which were made 
upon my mind at that time led! Happy for- 
tune, thought I, that carried my father to Cra- 
cow; had he never gone thither, I should 
never have seen the wonderful opal, or even so 
much as heard of a jewel-hunter, and never 
should have been walking, as now, to the 

reat fair, with a jewel in my possession worth 

000 florins! 

“T had no reason to doubt the integrity of 
the merchant with whom I had formerly dealt ; 
but, before finally disposing of my treasure, | 
wished to enjoy the triumph of possessing it: 
I was anxious, in short, that as great a noise 
should be made about my opal as about that 
which Schmidt sold to the king. I walked ac- 
cordingly through the great square, seeking an 
opportunity of making my good fortune known, 
and of buzzing about the rarity and value of 
my possession. 

“As I went onward, looking to the right 
hand and to the left, my attention was fixed by 
the extraordinary richness and variety of a 
display of wares which were exhibited upon a 
long row of tables, placed beneath an awning, 
behind which an Eastern merchant sat smok- 
ing. Every species of costly and rare mer- 
chandise lay upon the tables. The richest 
stuffs, brocades, silks, and gold tissues from 
Persia,—the most valuable spices and perfumes 
from India and Arabia,—Damascus’ sabres, the 
hilts inlaid with gold and ivory, and studded 
with precious stones,—the rarest gums of Af- 
rica and of Guyana,—temples and pagodas, 
curiously carved in ivory, and the most pre- 
cious woods,—the most excellent specimens of 
Mosaic,—cameos and intaglios, of the most 
valuable materials and the most exquisite 
workmanship,—all swelled the riches of the 
Eastern merchant's bazaar. But rich and va- 
luable as were these commodities, the contents 
of one other table eclipsed them all: it was 
covered with all kinds of precious stones, 
ranged in rows, circles, and pyramids; dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, topaz, of 
all sizes, and of the finest colours, glittered in 
the sunshine, and dazzled and delighted the 


* This was in the year 1750, when Poland 
was a kingdom, and Cracow its capital. 
Museum.—V or. X11. 
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eye. Butamong them I saw noopal. ‘Friend,’ 
said I to the merchant, ‘you reign here the 
emperor of the fair; upon your tables are con- 
centrated the riches of all the cities of the 
East ; every country in the world has laid its 
tribute before you; and yet,’ added I, ‘there 
seems one thing a-wanting.’ ‘ What,’ said he, 
without taking his pipe from his mouth, ‘ would 
you desire to see added?’ ‘I see,’ replied I, 
‘this beautiful pyramid, composed of precious 
stones, two rows of topaz, two of ruby, two of 
sapphire, two of emerald, and one of diamond, 
with this fine pearl surmounting the whole ; 
but for the pearl I would substitute an opal.’ 
‘I could soon make that change,’ said the mer- 
chant, taking the pipe out of his mouth, ‘but 
to my mind the pearl brings the pyramid to a 
better point ; there is not a jewel, young man, 
that ever came out of the bowels of the earth, 
that I have not in my possession: and I will 
venture the worth of this pyramid, that I can 
show a better stone of every kind than any 
other merchant now in Cracow:—ay! in Po- 
land, ay! in Europe,’ added he, glancing tri- 
umphantly at his tables, and then resuming his 
pipe. I thought within myself, ‘he has no 
upal, he is too proud of his jewels to submit to 
the suspicion of not having one, were it in his 
power to prevent it;’ and I immediately re- 
plied, ‘I have not the value of the pyramid to 
stake, but I will venture the value of a jewel, 
which I] will produce to you, that you will not 
match it.’ ‘Name its value,’ said the mer- 
chant, as unconcernedly as before, ‘and I will 
take your word for it; select its worth among 
these jewels, and lay them on one side, and then 
place your own opposite to them, and whoever 
gains, shall take up both stakes; you yourself 
shall decide, whether or not I produce a jewel 
more valuable of its kind than yours.’ this I 
thought was extremely fair, or rather more 
than fair; for it put it in my power to stake 
against my jewel something double its value. 
I did not, however, profit by this advantage, 
but selected a diamond which I judged to be 
worth about 50,000 florins, and laid it upon one 
side. There was now collected around the 
table a considerable number of persons, attract- 
ed at first by the wares, and now interested in 
the conversation they had overheard, and all 
anxiously waiting the result of so considerable 
a wager. I had thus obtained precisely what I 
desired—an opportunity of displaying my 
riches, and enjoying the vanity of possessing 
so rare a gem: to say nothing of the diamo 

that glittered on the table, and which I already 
considered as my own. I now pulled the chain 
over my head, and, opening the leathern purse, 
drew forth my opal, and laid it upon the table, 
opposite to the diamond. ‘A fine opal, indeed,’ 
said the merchant, laying down his pipe, and 
examining it, ‘and worth more than the dia- 
mond you selected, and precisely the thing for 
the top of the pyramid. My own, you see, is 
too large,’ added he, opening the lid of an ebo- 
ny box, and laying upon the table the very 
opal Schmidt had sold to the king, the appear- 
ance of which | remembered so well. Gra- 
cious God! what were my feelings at that mo- 
ment ?—the object of my toil, and hopes, and 
promises, gone from me in an instant, and by 
my own accursed folly and vanity. mer- 
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chant deliberately returned the pipe into his 
mouth ; took up my opal, and, displacing the 
pearl, crowned the pyramid with the opal. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘ you will admit, that the pyra- 
mid is faultless.’ He then returned his own 
opal into the box, and calmly began to arrange 
some of his wares. 

“I turned away in the deepest dejection; 
but the expressions of pity from the bystand- 
ers, so different from those with which I had 
expected to be greeted, wounded me more 
even than the loss of my wealth. I repaired 
to the shop of the merchant whom I knew, but 
without communicating to him what had hap- 
pened. The circumstance, however, soon got 
wind; it was soon buzzed about every where, 
that an ignorant youth had allowed himself to 
be juggled out of a valuable jewel by the great 
Bassora merchant, Haranzabad; and | had the 
mortification of seeing myself pointed at as 
this ignorant youth. ‘How could you be so 
mad,’ said the merchant, my friend, ‘as to 
stake any opal against Haranzabad's ?—had you 
come to me first, you would have learnt what 
every body knows, that the king pledged his 
opal to that merchant for a loan, upon condi- 
— that he should not exhibit it openly at the 

ir.’ 

“T had now neither business nor inclination 
to detain me at the fair. 1 sold my horse, and, 
in place of turning homeward with 50,000 flo- 





rins in my purse, I had but 200, partly the | 


price of my horse, and partly the balance of a 


Nature’s Farewell. 


debt, which the lapidary was owing to my fa- | 


ther. 
road homeward, from what they would have 


How different were my feelings on my | 


been, had I been returning to the realization | 


of my projects! My sisters’ portions, my mo- 
ther’s provision, my cousin Ronza, and my ex- 
pected barony, all came to my mind, only to 
reproach me for my vanity and folly. I was 


still a jewel-hunter, and had still my fortune to | 


make; yet, wonderful as it may appear, at this 
very moment, when my hopes were newly 
crushed, they began to rise again; new dreams 
of riches, and even projects of their appropria- 
tion, occupied my mind, and almost excluded 
the recollection of my misfortune; and the 
very hour that witnessed the destruction of all 
my expectations, and the futility of my toils, 
saw also born within me, a steadier determina- 
tion than ever to renew them, and as firm a 
persuasion, that they would yet be rewarded. 
“ Providence, however, has not yet thought 
fit to crown my hopes; but | have lived hap- 
ily notwithstanding. Never has my hammer 
aid open the lustre of another opal, but I have 
always been cheered on by expectation; my 
toil has never been rewarded by independence, 
but it has brought me food and raiment, and 
left me something to wish for; I have never 
entered Cracow again, with the exulting 
thought that I was about to possess myself of 
50,000 florins, but neither have I ever quitted 
it with the painful reflection, that I have lost 
the fruit of a year's labour, and of many years’ 
hope; I have had no portions to bestow upon 
my sisters, but they have married, and have 
been happy without them; no provision to set- 
tle upon my mother, but she is long ago be- 
the need of it; no barony to offer ous, 
she has never appeared to wish for more 









than she possesses. Old age steals fast upon 
me, and so would it, if I had possessed riches; 
death has no greater terrors for the poor than 
for the rich man, nor has he so much to disturb | 
the serenity of his meditations. My children \ 
regret that I should leave them, and their re- a 
grets are sincere, because, when 1 am gone, F 
they expect no equivalent; yet had I even N 
now youth and vigour, I would still pursue the 

occupation, which I trust my children will 


































never desert, for one day or other their labours “ 
will be rewarded. Schmidt has not found the 
first opal, nor myself the last; and riches may .v 
be enjoyed by him who knows how to use them. 
Go on, then, my children; do not shrink from P. 
toils which your father has borne, nor despair A 


of the success which he once achieved, and of 
which the inexperience of youth only robbed 
him of the reward.” —Vol. I. pp. 27—47. 


This little tale is at once attractive and cha- W 
racteristic, and we regret that our limits will T! 
not permit us to extract another such from the 
many which abound in the work. oe T 

For our own part, we have read it with infi- « 
nite pleasure, and have only to regret that the 
author has been so very sparing of his delinea- T 
tions. There are few of his scenes which 

| might not have been made much more of than M. 
has been done; and we feel, throughout the Ye 
entire perusal of his “ Solitary Walks,” that he 
might have given us a ten times greater num- Ar 
ber of reminiscences, had he chosen to take the As 
trouble 

Bu 

From Blackwood's Magazine. 

NATURE'S FAREWELL. 

“ The beautiful is vanish’d, and returns not.” 
Coleridge's Wallenstein. ; 
A youtn rode forth from his childhood's home, tur 
Through the crowded paths of the world to ner 
roam, eve 
And the green leaves whisper'd, as he pass'd, in ¢ 
“ Wherefore, thou dreamer! away so fast? that 
“ Knew'st thou with what thou art parting ore 
here, 

Long would’st thon linger in doubt and fear ; be « 
Thy heart's free Jaughter, thy sunny hours, a, 





Thou hast left in our shades with the Spring's Ww 
wild flowers. . 


n 

“ Under the arch by our mingling made, ar 
Thou and thy brother have gaily play'd; dest 
Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, of f 
But as ye have met there—oh! never more!" hum 
On rode the youth—and the boughs among, = : 
Thus the wild birds o'er his pathway sung :— tant 
“ Wherefore so fast unto life away ? ever 
Thou art leaving for ever thy joy in our lay! his 1 
“Thou may’st come to the Summer woods blun 
a in, can | 
And thy heart have no echo to greet this strain ; sider 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell, aes 
A change must pass o'er thee—Farewell, fare- spon 
well!” but ¢ 
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The Duke of Wellington. 


On rode the youth; and the founts and streams 
Thus mingled a voice with his joyous dreams: 
“ We have been thy playmates through many 


a day, 
Wherefore thus leave us?—Oh! yet delay! 


« Listen but once to the sound of our mirth; 
For thee ‘tis a melody passing from earth! 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow 

The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 


“ Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s 


glee, 
. With the breath of the world on thy spirit 


free ; 
Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirr'd, 
And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 


“Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no 


part; 

What should it do for a burning heart ? 

Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshest 
rill, 

Thirst which no fountain on earth may still! 


“ Farewell '—when thou comest again to thine 
own, 

Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest 
tone ! 

Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer !—Farewell, farewell !” 


And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh'd, 

As he caught the last sounds of his native 
shade ; 

But he knew not, till many a bright spell 
broke, 

How deep were the oracles nature — 


H 


From the London Weekly Review 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Tuene is no meteor in the heavens of a na- 
ture more difficult to determine than the hu- 
man character. Motives are so mingled in 
every thing we do, the balance of good and evil 
in our composition is so constantly fluctuating, 
that it is difficult to appreciate the werit of 
men’s intentions, even in any separate instance 
of conduct. How liable to error, then, must 
be our conclusions, when, without inquiring 
critically into a man’s actions, we are content- 

to reason from a gross survey of his life. 
We all have our eccentricities and oblique pro- 
a Sve governed by the moon, or some simi- 
ar influence; and the course which we are 
destined to hold when we fall in with the tide 
of fortune, depends in a great degree on the 
humour in which it chanced to find us. The 
steadiest has moments when he is not himself, 
and ill luck may make these the most impor- 
tant moments of his life. Many a man, how- 
ever, plays a wrong part, not really adapted to 
his nature, but cast upon him by some odd 
blunder of fate, and is then cut off before he 
can recover himself and face the world. Con- 
sidering the obscurity in which human nature 
is involved, and the difficulty attending every 

ulation concerning it, we cannot choose, 
but congratulate the public on the sublime dis- 
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coveries of the phrenologists, who can measure 
the elements of a character with a pair of cal- 
lipers, and “ give to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a name.” Nothing is more agree- 
able to our nature than to set inquiry at rest ; 
and this noble science effectually gains that 
end, reduces the principles of our nature with- 
in a reasonable compass, and holds out the re- 
pose of faith in the possession of a technical 
jargon. 

Before phrenology came into fashion, the 
bulk of people judged of men by their fortune: 
a method bearing the same relation to philoso- 
phical analysis, which the art of the gypsey 
does to that of the astrologer. It is much less 
pretending than the other, without being a 
whit more fallacious. In truth, when we judge 
of a man by his success, we have the advan- 
tage of using an obvious criterion. Those who 
wish to go deeper, are apt to get entangled in 
the by-paths of metaphysics, and are oftener 
misled by their own subtle hankerings, than by 
the duplicity of others. 

Having thus lengthened out our prefatory 
remarks, by way of a tai! pedestal to the figure 
we are preparing, we frankly avow our deter- 
mination to judge the Duke of Wellington by 
his success, which has, indeed, been eminently 
great. There is no man whose character and 
conduct stand more clearly defined in the full 
light of history. In continual action, and in 
conspicuous situations, he prepared his own 
greatness by the confidence he inspired. His 
port and figure are in perfect harmony with his 
character ; his person at once strong and light; 
his countenance open and resolute ; his alert and 
firm symmetry unites the air of command with 
that of habitual action. The Duke has had 
his ful! share of popular applause ; but as the 
tide of favour, like other tides, can never flow 
without its back-currents, much pains have 
been taken to decry the merits of a man whose 
chief sin is, that his merits are too illustrious. 
The French, too, poor souls, were anxious to 
refer to the stars, the cause of all the defeats 
they suffered at his hands. The Duke, say 
those tacticians, is skilled in the details of 
military maneeuvre, but is incapable of great 
combinations; hence his successes in the field 
were of a negative description—that is, con- 
sisted in saving himself from defeat. But to 
us, who are no doubt infected with national 
prejudices, to have marched from Lisbon to 
Toulouse in the face of resisting armies, ap- 
pears positive enough. The truth is, the more 
the Duke of Wellington's military merits are 
examined, the greater they will appear. His 
boldness may be proved by a reference to Assy ; 
his promptitude to seize an advantage from the 
battle of Salamanca; in the lines of Torres 
Vedras he displayed all the resources of mili- 
tary art; and at Waterloo, the cool steadiness 
of a consummate general. It was not by acci- 
dent he excelled ; educated at a military school 
in France, and promoted to command at an 
early age, he at once distinguished himself by 
the boldness and completeness of his tactics. 

He had studied his profession with unusual 
assiduity, and was prepared to one the fullest 
profit from experience. Although we do not 
mean to say that the military profession is one 
highly intellectual, we will certainly maintain 
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that the conduct of an army in modern warfare 

requires abilities above the common point. The 

army of a civilized people derives its chief | 
force from its organization ; and the mainte- | 
nance of the order which is so essential to it, | 
depends wholly on the foresight of the man 
who directs its movements. The Duke of 
Wellington took the command in the Peninsu- 
la under discouraging circumstances; he was 
called on to face experienced generals, and an 
army used to conquest for nearly twenty years. 
Of the success with which he acquitted him- 
self, we will say nothing; his ability was 
evidently not confined to his boldness and 
prompt decision in the field; he also knew 
when to be cautious ; but it would be a positive 
injustice to pass over his anxiety to mitigate 
the horrors of war, by a strict observance of 
the laws of nations and of humanity. He 
taught even the Spanish guerillas to spare, by 
paying them three piastres for every prisoner 
they brought to him alive. There never was 
an army whose tracks were less marked with 
violence, plunder, or wanton devastation than 
the British, or in which the enforcement of 
strict discipline was rendered easier by the | 
completeness of the commissariat arrange- | 
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ments. While the French troops lived in a 
great degree by pillage, and were kept together | 
with difficulty, the English camp always be- | 
spoke the presence of a general who neglected 
no part of his duty. As a military engineer, 
too, the Duke ranks high ; and our artillery be- 
came under his command superior to the 
French. Thus it appears that the qualifica- 
tions of his Grace are not merely of that fight- 
ing kind, which will seem to many incompati- 
ble with talent. The English army grew un- 
der him the most perfectly organized in ex- 
istence: it grew into harmony with the civili- 
zation of England; and the person who foster- 
ed this improvement, must himself be under 
the influence of habits of order, vigilant fore- 
sight, and extensive combinations. But noth- 
ing contributed more to his Grace’s victories, 
than the perfect assurance he always felt as to 
the course he should pursue, and which, to- 
ether with a natural presentiment of success, 
fie inspired in others. The grand secret of 
this decision is a perfect acquaintance with 
what we are about, or rather a consciousness 
of possessing adequate resources. It is itself 
indeed a source of strength. Firmness is 
equivalent to expertness; while, on the other 
side, no knowledge will suffice to guide a fal- 
tering hand to successful results. It is hard to 
conceive why this practical ability, this capaci- 
ty for action, might not be as useful in the ad- 
ministration of a state, as in the conduct of an 
army. There are, perhaps, some people foolish 
enough to imagine, that great genius, bound- 
less knowledge, and overwhelming eloquence, 
are essential in the man who is at the head of 
affairs. They suppose, that not only the wel- 
fare, but the progress of society is at his com- 
; and that its advancement will be pro- 
portioned to his intellectual eminence. The 
moral economy, however, of the world, is much 
better arranged. The happiness of society 
does not depend on so inconstant a phenome- 
rion as genius. The allegorical vessel of the 





state is only to be steered by its ruler, and not | 


Wellington. 


impelled. Those who complain that our legis- 
lators and statesmen only follow the march of 
civilization, seem to lament over the diffusion 
of knowledge. It is only in such countries as 
Russia or Turkey that the people can be infe- 
rior to their rulers in wisdom and information. 
In free and civilized communities, the superi- 
ority of knowledge ought, and necessarily will 
be on the side of the people. The idea that a 
statesman ought to possess resplendent genius, 
is unsound and mischievous. A minister ought 
to be the honest and diligent servant of the 
public, who will in all difficult cases point out 
the road he is to pursue. He ought to be firm 
in the execution of his office, and correct in 
rendering up his accounts. But when the so- 
ciety, like an indolent gentleman, takes a 
brains-carrier instead of a steward, all the dis- 
orders of ill-governing and over-governing are 
sure to ensue. In our constitution, the think- 
ing organs of the body politic, are, God knows, 
sufficiently bulky and active; but the faculty 
of volition has, of late, betrayed some feeble- 
ness. A strong ministerial will is no less ne- 
cessary than a correct public sense. A little 
arbitrary strength, subordinate to the voice of 
the nation, may be of use to break the force of 
female bigotry near the throne, or to balk the 
speculations of tradesmen in the council. The 
vibrating balance of public opinion oscillates 
long after its tendency is manifest; and the 
minister who will be swayed by its indications, 
— as much resolution as discernment. 
rom all these considerations, we cannot 
help concluding, that the reins of government 
could not be in better hands than those of the 
Duke of Wellington. There never wasa man, 
between whom and his country there existed 
stronger reciprocal bonds of gratitude and ob- 
ligation. He has rendered his country no or- 
dinary services; and his country has repaid 
them nobly. Though allied to the aristocracy 
by birth, he is sufficiently new in the extraor- 
dinary elevation of himself and family, to be 
free from the incrustations of antique prejudice. 
A plain man, and of indefatigable activity, he 
is more likely to introduce simplicity and hon- 
est dealing into the public offices. With habits 
of military command, and used to distinguish 
with his own eyes between the great and 
small, he will be sure to make light work of 
those imps of court favour, who entangle the 
footsteps of the timid statesman. The canker 
of jealousy has died away with his rival in pub- 
lic esteem, and his Grace can have now no 
object in view, but to merit the applause of a 
liberal and enlightened nation. He has already 
made his fortune: he stands on his character: 
he is enlightened enough to know his duty; 
and he is not to be detered from performing it. 
It is said that he speaks with plainness and 
sincerity to the greatest personage in the king- 
dom, and that he is favourably listened to. If 
this be true, it is honourable to both parties. 
We know that his Grace isa steady friend, 
and that he has, in the days of his prosperity, 
recollected acts of kindness, which were for- 
otten by those from whom he had received 
them. 
There is another consideration which merits 
some attention. Character in cabinets is like 
character on Change. That is best which has 
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the most credit. Now there is no name which 
circulates more speedily in ‘he political world, 
or which is more duly honoured, than that of 
the Duke of Wellington. The influence of 
Great Britain, negotiated in his name, loses 
nothing by discount. This is an advantage 
which ought not to be lost, especially as it will 
enable us to persevere in that straight-forward, 
fair dealing, which has latterly distinguished 
the diplomacy of this country. We mean no 
eulogy in what we have written. We abomi- 
nate the delusions which accompany “ the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” But 
we think that one who has so thoroughly stood 
the proof; who has so eminently earned the 
reputation of a prudent, humane, and enlight- 
ened commander, must be qualified to adminis- 
ter the government of the state. Under him 
the subalterns will be kept in order ; the squab- 
bles and bickerings of petty ambition must give 
way to public duty. Exact discipline and ac- 
tivity will be enforced in every department. 
Above all, he will lend his great influence, and 


we hope with success, to carry into effect the | 


suggestions of a liberal cabinet. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


THE BEINGS OF THE MIND. 


“ The Beings of the Mind are not of clay; 

Essentially immortal, they create 
And multip he us a brighter ray, 

And more beloved existence: that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

_Of mortal! bondage, by these spirits supplied 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void.” 

Childe Harold. 


Come to me with your triumphs and your woes, 
Ye forms to life by glorious poets brought! 
I sit alone with flowers and vernal boughs, 
In the deep shadow of a voiceless thought ; 
Midst the glad music of the spring alone, 
And sorrowful for visions that are gone. 


Come to me! make your thrilling whispers | 


heard, 
Ye, by those masters of the soul endow’d 


With life and love, and many a burning word, | 
That bursts from grief, like lightning from a | 


cloud, 
And smites the heart, till all its chords reply, 
As leaves make answer when the wind sweeps 
by. 


Come to me! visit my dim haunt !—the sound 
Of hidden springs is in the grass beneath, 
The stock-dove’s note above, and all around 
The poesy that with the violet’s breath 
Floats through the air, in rich and sudden 
streams, 
Mingling, like music, with the soul’s deep 
dreams. 


Friends, friends!—for such to my lone heart 
ye are,— 
Unchanging ones! from whose immortal 
eyes 
The glory melts not as a waning star, 
And the sweet kindness never, never dies, 


The Beings of the Mind.— Maria Edgeworth. 
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Bright Children of the Bard! o'er this green 
dell 
Pass once again, and light it with your spell. 


Imogen, fair Fidele! meekly blending 
In patient grief, “a smiling with a sigh,” 
And thou, Cordelia! faithful daughter, tending 
That sire, an outcast to the bitter sky, 
Thou of the soft low voice !{—thou art not 
one! 
Still breathes for me its faint and flute-like 
tone. 


And come to me! sing me thy willow-strain, 
Sweet Desdemona! with the sad surprise 
In thy beseeching glance, where still, though 

vain, 
Undimm'd, unquenchable affection lies— 
| Come, bowing thy young head to wrong and 
scorn, 
As a frail hyacinth by showers o'erborne. 





And thou too, fair Ophelia! flowers are here, 
That well might win thy footstep to the 
spot— 
Pale cowslips, meet for maiden’s early bier, 
And pansies for sad thought}—but needed 
not. 
Come with thy wreaths, and all the love and 
light 
In that wild eye still tremulously bright! 
And Juliet, vision of the South! enshrining 
All gifts that unto its rich heaven belong, 
The alone, the sweetness, in its rose combining, 
The soul its nightingales pour forth in song ; 
Thou, making death deep joy—but couldst thou 
die ? 
No! thy young love hath immortality ! 


From Earth's bright faces fades the light of 
morn, 
From Earth's glad voices drops the joyous 
tone ; 
| But ye, the Children of the Soul, were born 
| Deathless, and for undying love alone ; 
| And oh! ye Beautiful! ‘tis well, how well, 
| In the soul’s world with you, where change is 
not, to dwell! F.H 


| 


From the Atheneum. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


We should incur the contempt of Miss Edge- 
worth, if we were to affect to treat her with 
any peculiar forbearance on account of her sex. 
The character of our previous speculations on 
the authors of our day is, we trust, a sufficient 
warrant to our readers that we shall not indulge 
in scurrility or wilful misrepresentation ; and 
within this limit, to which we confine ourselves, 
not for her sake, but for our own, there is no 
freedom of discussion which the lady, whose 
name we have just set down, would not herself 





* —__—__—_—_— “ Nobly he yokes 
A smiling with a sigh.”—Cymbeline, Act 4th. 
| t{$——__-_—- “ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low.”—Lear, Act 5th. 
t “ There is pansies, that's for thoughts.”— 
Hamlet, Act 4th 
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rant to us. She would do so on principle. 
ut she has nothing to fear in sodoing. For 
no one, who is capable of understanding her 


works, could feel even a moment's temptation | 


to visit her with the slightest disrespect. Her 


talents would ensure to her a high degree of | 


admiration, if any talents could in themselves 
be admirable ; but her evident wish to do good, 
however men may differ in judgment as to her 
success, must always obtain esteem. 
pendently in a great degree of these merits, 
she has secured to herself another ground of 
favpurable consideration. For a large and ac- 
tive portion of the instructed society of Eng- 
land connect her name with the remembrance 
of much early enjoyment. We know not any 
mode whereby the friendly sympathy of so 
many persons may be won, as by writing agree- 
able books for children. In an age which is 
not so often happy as in later life we are ¢om- 
monly willing to persuade ourselves, such 


Inde- | 


books as “Harry and Lucy,” and the “ Pa- | 


rent’s Assistant,’ supply a keen and enduring 
pleasure; and we look back to them with the 
more delight, because there are seldom many 
points in our childhood to which we can thus 
recur. He, in whose infant hands these little 
volumes have been placed, associates them, 
through all the turbulence or dulness of his af- 
ter days, with the brook, the bridge, the ruin- 
ed castle, the hay-field, the orchard, and the 
bank of primroses, which supplied to these 
tales, no less than to his own existence, a beau- 
tifal and heart-felt scenery. That “ wisdom” 
of feeling, which “ sits with children round its 
knees,” would prevent us from speaking harsh- 
ly of Miss Edgeworth, if we were for an in- 


in these narratives, the most real and lively 
are the Irish poor. The three great describers 
of the lower orders of Irishmen, are, Miss 
Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, and the Author of 
the Nowlans. The Portraits of the last named 
author, perhaps, in some degree exaggerate the 
energy, and those of Lady Morgan the oddity, 
of their countrymen. The fault of Miss Edge- 
worth is of another kind. Her figures are too 
much detached, and filed to fit the niche. 
They are framed and glazed, or dried and 
pressed, like specimens in a hortus siccus. 
There is evidently much about these descrip- 
tions which results from long and accurate ob- 
servation. But there is also something which 
comes from the resolution to embody an ab- 
stract idea. She has philosophised upon ir- 
regularity, till she has made it almost systema- 
tic. The potato is served, not only with the 
coat off, (itself an abomination to all true Mile- 
sians,) but after having been subjected to some 
process of French pais sa Yet we thank her 
for this part of her works. She was the first 
writer who gave us an idea of an Irishman, as 
aught else than a compound of thick éegs and 
bold blunders; and cried down the brass money 
which had so long been passing in foreign 
countries for the genuine national coin. Here- 
in she rendered a great service ; for the Irish- 
man is not only an admisable addition to our 
list of personages, but a being whom it es- 
pecially behoves us to study and to understand. 
To comprehend him thoroughly, to know with 
how many splendid gifts the varied influence 
of natural circumstances supplied him, and to 


| how deép a criminality he has been driven by 


stant so inclined, and would hold up the smiles | 


of infancy to turn aside the deadlier weapons of 
criticism. 

This lady has been tolerably miscellaneous 
in the forms of her writings, but not so in the 
substance. Letters, essays, dramas, narratives, 
all seem written on one plan, and intended for 
one single purpose. Her novels are the most 
celebrated, the most voluminous, and, perhaps, 
the best of her works. They have somewhat 
declined in celebrity, but they must always 
have a certain value as pictures in the Irish 
national gallery; and their present compara- 
tive obscuration arises, not from any difference 
of opinion on this point, but from the riotous 
popularity of the more varied, animated, and 
picturesque productions which our age has 
so profusely multiplied. Miss Edgeworth, or 
rather her system, has little chance of any 


brilliant success in a contest of this kind. For | 


though few of the writers of fiction, in our 
time and country, have a clear or adequate 
idea of the laws and object of art, many of 


! 


them feel that it has rules and purposes of its | 


own, which make it an end in itself, and not a 
mere accessary, or instrument of some other 
design. Miss Edgeworth always has some one 
definite moral aim; and we read her works, not 
as specimens of ideal creation, but as lectures 
on matters of social convenience. She wishes 
to instruct and improve the world; and, with 
this view, she has written tales for children of 
various ages, for persons of the more ignorant 
classes, and for ladies and gentlemen. Of all 


the personages whom she brings upon the stage 


that British Constitution, which stepped in, like 
the malignant fairy, in the fable, to render all 
those gifts of no avail,—to acquire this know- 
ledge, it will not be sufficient to read Miss 
Edgeworth. But she will, undoubtedly, give 
large assistance, provided we remember always, 
that her own philosophy is completely one of 
calculation, and that she is not, therefore, the 
best judge of a being of impulse, any more 
than a painter whose eye has been entirely edu- 
cated for form, can be trusted in delineating 
colour. But it is notthe same with regard to 
her gentlemen and ladies. In most of her por- 
traits of this kind, nothing is valuable but the 
system which they embody. She makes the 
elements and essence of her personages consist 
of certain principles of morals, and, in the at- 
tempt to invest them with life and individuali- 
y, she exaggerates some accidental differ- 
ences, makes them stiff with elaborate ease, 
and, whilst she endeavours to keep them in 
perpetual motion, breaks the very spring which 
impels the automatons. As her single figures 
are not “ portraits,” nor any of her novels that 
ideal wh which we commonly call an “ his- 
torical picture,” we can only consider them as 
manifestations of a system ; and to this system 
we must direct our attention. 

The main tendency of her opinions is to ex- 
alt the understanding over the feelings, and to 
direct it to the one object of procuring happi- 
ness for the individual. Herein she seems, to 
us, to be wrong. If we cultivate the under- 
= » and — it the — 
of the feelings, their natural goodness wi 
entirely stifled or perverted ; and it is only ix 
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the full development of these, that happiness 
and virtue are to be found. But if we cherish, 
in the first place, all the better impulses, and 
Jet them govern both the understanding* and 
the reason, as their instruments, the intellec- 
tual powers will be called forth just as strong- 
ly as if their perfection were the final object of 
desire, and, instead of being limited to our per- 


sonal sphere, will be taught to expand more | 
widely, and to embrace the vast domain of the | 


universe, to every portion of which the free 
sympathies of man will more nearly or more 
distantly unite him. But Miss Edgeworth is 
unhappily but one of that large class of ethical 
writers who maintain, that we must look solely 
to the improvement of the thinking faculties of 
men for any chance of ameliorating their con- 
dition:—That there is one simple, undeniable 
principle—the wish for our own enjoyment— 
which forms the foundation of all ethics:— 
That we must consider the right regulation of 
this principle as the only means of producing 
moral good: And that, if we could elevate man- 
kind to the condition of pure intelligences, we 
should have done all that is possible for secur- 
ing human happiness. Among these persons, 
several French and some English writers are 


especially conspicuous ; but by far the most | 


remarkable body of them flourished in France 
during the last century. These were men, not 
indeed of much eloquence, not of profound 
meditation, or very extensive views,—but per- 
sons of exceeding acuteness, of inimitable ta- 


lent for subtle ridicule and grave satire, of keen | 
observation for detecting the lurking baseness- | 
es of motive and character,—of more fancy | 


than feeling, and more wit than wisdom. It 
would not be difficult to show to what extent 
this system prevailed in the ancient Greek 
philosophy, or to trace it in English writers, 
previous to Miss Edgeworth. We shall not 
now attempt this; but we would remark, that 
the doctrine contains one point particularly 
calling for observation. The great assumption, 
which stands as the corner-stone of this theory, 
is the statement, that every human being acts 
from the one sole motive of a regard to his 
own enjoyment. The degree to which this be- 
lief has haunted the literature of France, is a 
singular phenomenon; and we find it broadly 





*It is one of the great peculiarities of Mr. 
Coleridge's philosophical writings, that they 
uniformly dwell upon the distinction between 
these faculties, as being laid in the foundations 
of the human mind. He has, unfortunately, 
been far less listened to than he deserves. A 
late article, in the Edinburgh Review, on Ger- 
man Literature, supports this same belief; but 

uts it forward as if it were to be found only 
in German writers, and were utterly unknown 
in our native metaphysics. The author of the 
paper in question, though an able and instruct- 
ed writer, and animated by an excellent spirit, 
is yet evidently ignorant of the works of Cole- 
ridge, and has therefore, in some instances, 
ne abroad for truths which he might have 
ound at home. Perhaps, however, we ought 
to conclude, from the past conduct of the rulers 
of the “ Edinburgh Review,” that they would 
not have admitted any praise of the first of liv- 
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laid down in the “ Thoughts” of a man of a 
far higher stamp, and nobler school, than the 
succeeding philosophers of his country, the un- 
happy but illustrious Pascal. He tells us: 
“ All men, without a single exception, desire 
to be happy. However various may be the 
methods they employ, this is the end at which 
they all aim. I[t is this same desire, accom- 
panied in each by different views, which make 
one man joip the army, and another stay at 
home. The will never takes the slightest step 
but towards this object. This is the motive of 
| every action of every man, even of him who 
hangs himself.’’* 

The supporters of this doctrine will tell us, 
be it remembered, that, by the enjoyment 
which they maintain to be the object of all hu- 
man actions, they do not mean the kind of 
gratification sought for by what is commonly 
| called self-interest. They include the pleasures 
of sympathy in their list of motives; and their 
proposition, therefore, amounts to this, that 
the desire, which prompts us to commit every 
action of our lives, is a desire to procure for 
| ourselves enjoyment of some kind or other, and 

that the motive of what would commonly be 
| called the must generous exertion, is a wish for 

the satisfaction to be obtained by ourselves 
| from the success of that exertion, or from the 

complacency with which we regard the exer- 

tion itself. Now this is nota dogma, the truth 
| or falsehood of which is to be shown by any re- 
| ference to history. We may search all the re- 
cords of past experience to establish a fact 
which our consciousness is sufficient to demon- 
strate; namely, that the highest enjoyment 
| does arise from the performance of generous 
actions; but we shall not then have approach- 
ed at all nearer to a solution of the difficulty, 
unless we can also show, that the aim which 
governed the mind, previously to the perform- 
ance of such actions,—that the object to pro- 
eure which they were performed,—was the 
pleasure that we know must have followed 
them: unless it can be proved that the gratifi- 
cation of the individual, as it was to be the 
consequence, must, therefore, have been the 
cause of his conduct. Here is the matter at 
issue between the sects; and the advucates of 
the system in question must immediately be 
worsted, unless they can venture to affirm, 
that no wish is ever present to the mind, pre- 
vious to the performance of any action, except 
the desire for our own enjoyment. On this 
subject there is no judge but our own experi- 
ence,—no oracle but in our bosoms; to this ar- 
biter we must refer for an answer, and before 
this tribunal we may safely challenge our op- 
ponents. The natural infirmities of the mind, 
degrading systems of education, corrupt forms 








* “ Tous les hommes desirent d'étre heureux : 
cela est sans exception. Quelque differens 
moyens qu'ils y employent, ils tendent tous a 
ce but. Ce qui fait que l'un va, a la guerre, et 
que l'autre n'y va pas, c'est ce méme désir qui 
est dans tous les deux, accompagné de differ- 
entes vues. La volonté ne fait jamais la moin- 
dre démarche que vers cet objet. C'est le mo- 
tif de toutes les actions de tous les hommes, 
jusqu’ a ceux qui se tuent et quise pendent.” — 





ing English philosophers. 
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of government, sophistical codes of morality, 
and the tyrannous laws of a public opinion, 
which these things, together with partial, | 
though despotic, interests, and an ignorance 
consecrated by ages, have united to pollute and 
pervert,—all these have exercised an almost 
unrestrained dominion over every human be- | 
ing. There is no one living who has not am- 
ple cause to blush at the recollection, and weep 
over the effects, of habitual and almost un- 
noticed immoralities,—if not to feel a remorse, 
which most of us are doomed to experience, for 
errors of a deeper dye. Yet there is not, we 
may trust,a single individual of our species, 
who cannot draw consolation from remember- 
ing at least one moment of unmingled virtue, 
in which, without shrinking from personal dan- | 
ger, and without a thought of personal enjoy- | 
ment, his voice has been uplifted to warn, or | 
his hand outstretched to save. We may not | 
have rescued a life by perilling our own: we 
| 


may not have exalted a nation from wretched- 
ness, by presenting ourselves as victims to the 
swift vengeance of the dungeon and the scaf- 
fold, or to the more agonizing martyrdom of 
long and universal obloquy ; we may not have 
sacrificed our dearest and most intimate affec- 
tions in the cause of truth, and charity, and | 
religion ;—but who is there that cannot cheer 
his hours of sorrow, or calm the fierceness of 
inquietude, by recalling some unostentatious | 
impulse of love, some humble deed of self-de- 
nial, which has gushed pure from the fresh 
fountains and deep recesses of the spirit, un- 
darkened by a tinge of that feeling which aims 
but at our own pleasure? Such sensations are 
the most consoling enjoyments, such recollec- 
tions are the holiest relics, which our existence 
affords; but make the prospect of this delight 
the object of our exertions, and it will fly from 
the grasp that seeks it. It is a shadow which 
follows the journeyings, and will assuredly 
bless the aspirations, of virtue; but it for ever 
eludes our embrace, when we turn back from 
the appointed path to pursue its footsteps. It 
has been wisely ordained, that on the purity of 
the motive shall depend the sweetness of the 
reward—that, if we calculate the amount of 
the hire, the worthless task will have been per- 
formed in vain. We can never hope to parti- 
cipate in this noblest gratification, this solemn 
harmony of the soul, but by cherishing that in- 
ward glory and immortal fire, which, like the 
coal from the altar, has power to purify our 
lips, and, like the blazing column, will guide 
our footsteps through the wilderness. And for 
those, in whose breasts it has been choked and 
stifled, to them we cannot prove the existence 
of feelings, on which they have habitually 
trampled. These men have thrown away that 
which is of greater price than members, or or- 

ns, or senses; and the boldness of their un- 
baliet is a guarantee for aoeieg but the mise- 
ry and debasement of their condition. 

But it may be replied, you merely delude 
yourselves with a dream of unnatural senti- 
ment. You arrive, by habit, at hiding from 





your own apprehensions the feelings under 
which you act; and the calculation, whether 
any benevolent action which you contemplate 
will procure enjoyment, is, at length, perform- 
ed so rapidly, that you overlook the steps of 
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the process. Such is a common, and a bold as- 
sertion, the refutation of which is simply this: 
—We have no evidence as to the state of 
our minds, under any circumstances, except 
from consciousness ; and there are innumerable 
cases in which we are conscious of no such 
process as that supposed, but are conscious of 
sensations directly opposed to, and utterly in- 
compatible with, it. Again, it will be assert- 
ed, the desire of performing a beneficent action 
is a want analogous to hunger, and the gratifi- 
cation of it is attended with pleasure, as is the 
satisfying our appetite with food. But the 
obvious and direct tendency of appeasing the 
cravings of hunger is, to give pleasure to no 
one but ourselves; the plain and immediate ef- 
fect of this supposed moral want is, to give en- 
joyment to others; and when the cases differ 
in so material a circumstance, it is an impru- 
dent assumption of the whole matter in dispute, 
to infer that they are similar in other respects. 
Here, as before, it is merely assertion against 
assertion. But the statement of the disciples 
of Epicurus and Bentham is sometimes, we 
may trust, rendered worthless even by their 
own conduct; and there are men that main- 
tain this theory, who, if a case occurred that 
required their exertions, would undoubtedly 
rush forward, without a moment's reference to 
self, in the might of that glorious impulse 
which they deny in words, but which would 
best be demonstrated by the overpowering 
voices of their own bosoms. 

Even allowing that the greater part of men 
are conscious of no such feelings,—an opinion 
which the hearts of the most ignorant and de- 
based of our kind are powerful to refute,— 
even allowing this, yet are there recorded spi- 
rits of a loftier nature, and deeds of a purer be- 
neficence, with which we never can sympa- 
thise, but by lifting our minds to the concep- 
tion of emotions far different from those im- 
puted to the whole species. When we picture 
the Swiss patriot who hurled himself on the 
spears of Burgundy for the salvation of his 
country, is it possible to imagine that, during 
those moments of brief and burning excite- 
ment, any sentiment can have throbbed in his 
breast, but the passion to redeem a wo from 
instant and overwhelming tyranny. Or stand 
in the dungeon of the martyr, and he will be 
seen looking through its shadows, to the pros- 
pect of a futurity that shall exalt the destinies 
of mankind ; not coiling his soul into its own 
recesses, to meditate on the reward of his suf- 
ferings, but with hopes that embrace all time 
and all existence, and with a brow that 
throbs, and an eye that gleams, under the vi- 
sion of generations yet to come, who will find 
in his memory the prolific seeds of human ame- 
lioration, and will kindle a torch to enlighten 
the world, at the eternal flame which burns in 
the tomb of the persecuted philosopher. 

It seems to many minds the most certain of 
all the phenomena in the science of moral phi- 

hy,—it is one of the truths of which we 
have not the slightest doubt,—that the enjoy- 
ment, which we are intended to derive io 
the practice of virtue, is entirely dependent on 
the motive under which we act. Thus far we 
may agree with our opponents—that it is the 
duty of every man, to build up his own mind 


















into the greatest perfection of which it is sus- 
ceptible. But as to the character in which 
that perfection consists, we should differ on 
every point. That perfection is dependent far 
more on the moral excellence, than on the in- 
tellectual power, of the mind, inasmuch as he 
is more likely to arrive at his object, who pur- 
sues the right path, at however great a dis- 
tance, than he who, apparently far nearer, and 
journeying more rapidly, yet moves in a wrong 
direction. The object of the purest and no- 
blest ambition must ever be, in despite of pas- 
sion and of interest, to rear, from that holy 
germ which is planted in the heart of every 
man, the healing and immortal herb, the Moly 
of a purer deity than Hermes, and of a wiser 
than Pallas, which alone can strengthen us 
against temptation, and alone can soothe us in 
sorrow ; than which no other can enable us to 
be uniformly ministers to the happiness of 
others. and thereby to secure our own. It was 
in cherishing these seeds of love, and feeding 
them with the sustenance of lofty thoughts— 
it was in this labour that Plato lived his life, 
and Socrates encountered death; it was this 
endeavour which enlightened the blindness, 
and consecrated the studies, of Milton; it is 
this high exertion which has poured over the 
pages of Leighton and of Pestalozzi its flood of 
tenderness and beauty; it is to such glorious 
attempts, neglected as they are, by self-styled 
philosophers, for the miserable triumphs of 
vanity, and the degrading struggles of avarice 
and sensuality ; it is to such attempts that we 
must look for all real improvement of our kind : 
for the principle of the soul’s perfection is uni- 
versal love—the principle which has made the 
martyrs, the heroes, the poets, and the philoso- 
phers of the world, the strength of the humble, 
the only consolation of the broken spirit. 

The most important influence of philoso- 
phical belief is that which it exerts on the edu- 
eation of the young. To this purpose Miss 
Edgeworth has directed her opinions, and ex- 
actly in proportion as her moral system is false, 
are her schemes of education erroneous. We 
do not say that it is not an object with her to 
make men self-denying, benevolent, brave, and 
true ; but that the main end which she pro- 
poses to herself is, to produce the habit of go- 
pesoage oe mind by calculation and seif-inte- 
rest. The basis of her plan is the general prin- 
ciple, that we should associate pleasure with 
whatever we wish that our pupils should pur- 
sue, and pain with whatever we wish that they 
should avuid. Now, this practice will infallibly 
tend to consecrate, in the eyes of children, the 
belief that they ought to make their own en- 
joyment the object of their actions; and, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of any man 
uniformly calculating rightly, the custom of 
constantly regarding the result of our actions 
to ourselves, produces a selfish state of mind, 
which necessarily brings with it discontent and 
misery. Moreover, if we make the motive of 
conduct to be the p t of the consequences 
which we have experienced to follow certain 
actions, those consequences having sprung from 
the arrangement and will of the persons around 
us, we shall speedily learn, when we get be- 
yond the domain of these prepared influences, 
that the same discipline and government are 
Museum.—Vou. XIII. 
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no longer at work, and we shall cease to let 
our past experience control us, when we know 
that we are released from any similar opera- 
tion for the future. It may, undoubtedly, be 
said, in defence of Miss Edgeworth's principle, 
though not of her application of it. that, by the 
ordination of God and the nature of man, suf- 
fering is consequent upon evil doing, and that 
enjoyment waits upon the footsteps of virtue. 
But this is not the suffering or the enjoyment 
wherewith Miss Edgeworth would pay or pun- 
ish. This system is one which, being founded 
in the first principles of humanity, must always 
be independent of times and circumstances; 
but it is one of the gravest defects of the plan 
we are considering, that it almost entirely 
omits to make use of the means supplied te us 
by the Creator. Miss Edgeworth founds none 
of her processes upon the feeling of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, upon the innate 
tendency to benevolence, or upon the idea of 
the Divine Nature, of which the seed is sown 
within us. When the foundation of rock is 
ready for the hands of the mason, she prefers 
to build upon the sand, and with all that is 
most permanent and precious, the very essen- 
tial elements of the universe, given to us as 
the grounds and materials of education, she 
would betake herself to a shadow and a sound. 
But the object she would attain cannot thus be 
reached ; nor is it possible to sustain a super- 
structure of granite on a base of vapour. If 
the two kinds of improvement were inconsis- 
tent, the world could better be without the in- 
ventions of art, and the discoveries of science, 
without steam-engines and political economy, 
than it could want earnestness and goodness, 
kindly affections, generosity, piety, and truth 
But, thanks be to Heaven! there is no such 
inconsistency ; and the more freely and com- 
pletely our best feelings are developed, the 
stronger will be our motives for pursuing ever 

inquiry, and undergoing every labour, whic 

can tend to the advantage of mankind 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE CAVE OF HAR HASSAN 


Ow the south-eastern coast of the island of 
Malta, there is a remarkable cave, rendered il- 
lustrious by the many traditions respecting its 
ancient inhabitant. It has always gone by the 
name of Hassan's Cave, from the person with 
whom it has generally been associated in local 
story. But the ingenuity and credulity of the 
people have assigned to him a greater share of 
renown than falls to the lot of ordinary heroes, 
and he has adorned the tale of Leldame mothers 
with a fertility of interest which would incline 
one almost to doubt his identity. He is repre- 
sented as a hermit, a pirate, a petty king, a 
chivalrous knight, @ gigantic goblin. He 
seems to have been mighty on land and water, 
over air and fire. But these accomplishments 
are not to be understood as being attributed to 


him en masse by any one of his glorifiers ; they 

are so collected enly upon comparison of the 

different versions; and if, when set together, 

they appear not overabundant for one man's 
No. 75.—3 F 
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share, why let us not smile at the feats of King | 
Arthar or Jack the Giant Killer. 

One of the most favourite records is that 
which enumerates his worthy deeds during a 
siege of the island by the Moslemites. He 
was himself a native of Barbary, and a votary 
of the creed professed by the besiegers. But 
for half a century he had found a sanctuary in 
the hollow rock, and he would not desert the 
kind mother who had fostered him. Accord- 
ingly, he garrisoned his cavern; and, from his 
commanding post, sorely distressed the ene- 
my’s fleet, which was necessarily exposed to 
his battery. The Water Nymphs alone can 
say in what numbers the turbanned sinners fell 
into their embraces, by the stratagenis and dar- 
ing of their great man. 

ut a more credible, because a more modest 
story, simply describes him as a recluse, who, 
disappointed in his own country, fled with an 
only daughter to thisisland. There he resided 
in honour amongst men, and devoted to the 
nurture of his beloved child, the sole prop of | 
his infirm spirit. She was wooed by a prince 
of the country, and the smiles of the fair girl, 
and the ready sanction of her father, promised | 
a happy consummation. But whilst atfianced, 
she was seized with illness of a deadly charac- 
| 

i 


ter; her short race was run before men had 
time to take note of it, and the heart-broken 
Hassan fled from the haunts of men to this so- 
litary place, where be lingered for some years 
in the loneliness of a grave 

These and other less probable traditions ex- 
cited my curiosity to visit the habitation of so 
memorable a man. We left Valetta on don- 
keys, and sallied forth in the direction of the 
particular point of coast. We had an arduous 
expedition ; for the natives, if aware of the ex- 
istence, knew nothing as to the locality of the 
cave. Some volunteered to conduct us with- 
out error; but, after knocking down a dozen 
stone walls to facilitate our progress, and much 
scampering to and fro on the verge of a high 
precipitous rock, based by the sea, we found 
that in truth the place was unknown, save by 
conjecture. The casals, or villages, that lie 
withia this district of the island, are not very 
many, contignous, or thickly inhabited; the 
roads of communication, themselves unfre- 
quented, reach within no practicable distance 
of the shore, and the incurious character of the 
peasants. beyond all other obstacles, concealed 
even from the neighbourhood that knowledge 
of which we then stood in need. We gazed 
down the rough side of the rocky eminence in 
every direction, vainly seeking the aperture, 
which, as we were told, at a middle height be- 
tween our own level and that of the sea, led to 
the hermitage of Hassan. The sea was far be- 
low as, and stretching our view to the verge of 
its distant horizon, we sighed as though we | 
could evoke the spirit of the recluse from the | 
land of his forefathers. But the sun was fast 
sinking to bis bed, and the shadows from the | 
insulated rock of Filfla already extended to the 
distant point of shore, above which we were 
standing. In despair,the donkeys’ heads were 
turned homewards; the vexation of our party 
broke out in low Englsh curses, which our 
Maltese conducteur vainly endeavoured to m- 
terpret; and, retracing out steps, we clambered 
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diligently over the whole series of broken 
walls, which were no longer a “ neighbour's 
landmark.” 

“You might have gone by a nearer route, 
without doing all this mischief,” cried some 
one close to us; and looking on the other side 
of a clump of stones that stood in the angle of 
the field, we saw a stout old man, leaning on a 
spade, and brushing away the heavy moisture 
which his then interrupted labour had collected 
on his brow. He had a benign expression of 
face, and in the tone of his reproof there was 
nothing of that moroseness which might have 
been expected from an owner of the demolished 
fences. Satisfied with this mild correction, he 
was resuming bis work, when one of us Ven- 
tured to ask, whether he had guessed our pur 
pose in crossing his fields, that he could thus 
convict us of having taken a circuitous route ? 

“| conceive you were looking for the Cave 
of Har Hassan ?” 

“ Yes, we went in search of it, but,"— 

“ You failed ?—Of course you did; what do 
these simple fellows know of its situation ?— 
and if they did, would they venture to be your 
pilot, think you, when not one of them would 
trust himself there for his life ?—Do you still 
Wish to see it?” 

To this we replied, that we had hunted for 
it in every direction, and despaired of finding 


| it; that it must be at some distance, and it was 
now too late to linger so far from the city, &c. 


He answered us with an assurance, that we 
were then not a hundred yards from the en- 
trance, and that he had observed us, shortly be- 
fore, standing directly over its mouth. If we 
had any wish, he would be happy to conduct 
us thither. This proposal was cheerfully as- 
sented to; and the courteous old man, laying 
aside his spade, and resuming an ancient coat, 
whose colour and shape indicated that it be- 
longed to one of the clerical order, instantly 
set forward, and in a few minutes had advanced 
to the brink of the eminence, where we our- 
selves had been so recently. Here he raised a 
thin slab of stone, about two fect square, and 
discovered the commencement of a rude stair- 
case, cut in the side of the rock, so narrow as 
scarcely to suttice for safe footing, and almost 
enclosed from above by the projection of rade 
masses of stone. This descent wag almost in- 
distinguishable from any point on the terra-fir- 
ma where we had been standing, and fatally 
hazardous to any whose foot or hand could be 
shaken by the ditliculties of its pa The 
rocks below us, sometimes fell in a scarped, di- 
rect line to the surface of the water, sometimes 
jutted out in fantastic forms, but never swell- 
ing so gradually and obliquely as to allow any 
deviation from the path prescribed by the li- 
mits of the rade staircase. Occasionally the 
old priest gre his hand, for better security, to 
his immediate follower, when the projecting 
rocks above and around us were not sufficient- 
ly ragged to be clasped as we advanced. And 
many were the distrustful doubts, as the ground 
became slippery from dew or sea spray, and 
the slight step wound about a turn in the rock, 
where a single unsteady look or movement 


might have been attended by fatal consequences. 
At last we were at the mouth of the cave. Its 
position had been well described, as being mid 
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way between the base and the summit of the 
rock. The sea roared beneath us, perhaps im- 
prisoned in some natural excavations like this 

e, whose floor might be the ceiling of ano- 
ther, still more awful! and inaccessible. 
the entrance, a vast number of galleries, 
stretched away by different ramifications into 
the bosom of the earth. These were soon 
without a ray of light ; and, for this reason, the 
central and principal one which we attempted 
to penetrate, became almost instantly imper- 
vious. Our guide took us along a side corridor, 
through which we groped our way in damp and 


From | 
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| ciful God!—May God be propitious to the pro- 


darkness, till at a distance a fresh gleam of | 


light assisted our progress to its further end. 
There we found a smaller mouth, fronting the 


sea on one*side, and terminating on the other | 


in a low arch, where are still to be seen the in- 
dications of a door with its hinges and fasten- 
ings. And this was the sanctuary of the re- 
cluse. Within were discernible the rude 
couch of stone, the lamp and its receptacle, 
with many other of those devices, which, 
though multiplied by wonder-workers till they 
are worthily deemed fabulous, existed certain- 
ly before us, as the ancient substitutes for 
more costly comforts, accommodated to the 
wants of the hermit. From the opening of the 
archway, a vast and glorious view of the Me- 
diterranean presents itself, and no port could 
have been better chosen as the scene of roman- 
tic and superhuman adventures. As we loi- 
tered on this interesting ground, a thousand 
visions naturally occurred to us, as the proba- 
ble incidents in the life of one who could so ut- 
terly cast off the world, and betake himself to 
a nook in the desolate rock, companioned only 
by the sea-gull. The very access to his abode 
was likely to have remained for ever unknewn. 
The old priest himself had resided in the neigh- 
bourhood from the time of his childhood, and 
the secret which he had from his father, was 
now shared by few, ifany. Butthe marvellous 
tales which threw a lustre on the fabulous cha- 
racter of hin) whose heroisin and nionument 
were now before us. seem to have no historical 
foundation. The true account is probably that 
which I have already quoted. Har Hassan is 
recorded as being the tenant of this cave, by 
the laborious historian Abela ;* and it is justly 
inferred, that he was rather a man of sorrow 
than of blood, from a very singular tablet that 
was discovered not many years ago, and trans- 
lated from the Coptic by a Frenchman, at the 
command of Buonaparte. I should not have 
deemed this little history of our pilgrimage 
worth relating, had it not appeared a peepee 
preface to this remarkable document. For its 
authenticity | have other warrant than that of 
the priest who first indulged me with an in- 
spection of it. For, upon comparison with a 
different version, done in English by an officer 
of rank on the island, I find as near a concor- 
dance. as the two languages will admit. Hav- 
ing thus vouched for its genuineness, I cannot 
think any comment necessary to advance its 
character for singularity and beauty. It ran 
as follows :— 
“Tn the name of the compassionate and mer- 
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* Vide his learned work, ‘‘Malta Minstrata.” 


phet Mahomet ! 

“ Peace and blessing attend his family! 

“ God is supreme and eternal. 

“ All created beings pass away, and disap- 
pear, but you have the consolation of the pro- 
phet of God. 

« Maimonna, ¢aughter of Hassan, son of Ali 
El Hud, the son of Moaiz of Susa, whom God 
enlighten and bless, lies in this sepulehre, the 
prey ofdeath. She ceased to live on Thursday, 
the L6th of the great month Sehaban, in the 
year of the Hegira 569. She professed that 
there was no God, but God alone without 
equal!" 


* Oh! thou, who regardest this tomb! be- 
hold, | am betrothed to itasabride! My eye- 
lids are sealed with ashes! my attractions have 
passed away ! 

“ Nevertheless, my mournful state of proba- 
tion is transitory. In the hour of resurrection, 
when the Creator shall restore me to life, I 
shall once more joyfully behold my relatives, 


| and exultingly reap the reward of my sor- 


rows.” 


“ The beautiful nature of your docile and 
uniformly serene mind, my Maimonna, shone 
in conflicting efforts—now in skilfully strivin 
to repel death. and now in seeking to draw ad- 
vantage from it 

“It is death itself that offers a transit to the 
state of celestial reward, where the abodes of 
the blessed are enjoyed in serenity amongst 
the shades of most delightful gardens, and the 
murmurs of the softest rivulets. For this rea- 
son we venerate the creed of our Fathers. But 
the faithless offenders, sprinkled with the wa- 
ters of oblivion—they ie bave left no good 
works behind them—shall rise in condemna- 
tion, to suffer the most agonizing torments and 
everlasting punishments.” Ovan. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


HAJJL BABA IN ENGLAND” ~ 


Mr. Morter’s first three volumes of the Ad- 
ventures of Hajji Baba, were rather wom 
treated. For the sins of the author, some offi- 
cious friend (for we fally aequit Mr. M., him- 
self, from having had any share in the jest) 
circulated a report, a month before the 
appeared, that it was a new novel “ by the au- 
thor of Anastasius.” And an edition was ac- 
tually printed in France, some time after the 
English publication, with Mr. Hope's name in 
the title page, as the author. Now, if there 
was any particular puff that could have en- 
sured an immense curiosity about the book, be- 
fore it appeared, and its merciless damnation 
afterwards, it was the very report here in ques- 
tion. Who really was the author of Anasta- 
sius, was almost a doubtful matter. In despite 
of the name—plain and anequivocal—in the 
dedication, people were not quite satisfied that 
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Mr. Hope was the man. Although, if he were 
not, the problem was none the nearer solved ; 
for the same difficulties that hung about his 
claim, would attach to that of any one else. It 
was hardly conceivable that any man—this was 
the objection to Mr. Hope—should have writ- 
ten the Most sTRIKING Book—we cannot bate 
one point of this estimate of supremacy—that | 
had been produced within living memory; a | 
book which, as a work of fancy, seemed to com- 
bine the best powers of all the best known wri- 
ters, and yet never write again. But then the | 
difficulty was not got rid of by refusing the 
claims of Mr. Hope ; for it was clear that some- | 
body must have done this; unless we put the 
cape upon some known writer, choosing to mas- | 
_— in the back ground—which looking to 
e subject of the book, and its execution—ap- 
peared unlikely; or assumed that it was the | 
posthumous MS. of some extraordinary man, 
whose powers had remained undeveloped dur- 
ing his life, or who had himself, perhaps, been 
unconscious of them. On the other hand, in 
favour of Mr. Hope's claim—independently of 
the unqualified manner in which that claim is 
made and recorded—al!though, frankly to speak, 
when a gentleman does write one good copy of | 
verses, or make ene good speech in Parliament, | 
we are apt to have a misgiving that somebody 
else made or wrote the matter for him; yet it 
isan undoubted truth, and perfectly well known 
to those who are conversant with the “ busi- | 
ness” of literature, that a fresh man does now 
and then execute some one—or two—things 
excellently well; and can never do any thing 
worth a farthing afterwards. There were dif- 
ficulties in the question, however, beyond all 
these. For instance, though men were known 
to have produced one good thing and never ac- 
complished a second, yet it was hard to find 
the case of any man who had produced one 
ood thing and never attempted a second. 
hen—for the probability that Mr. Hope had 
come by the MS dans une maniére inconnue— | 
why the dedication (of about fifty lines to Mrs. | 
Hope) was the only bit of rather clumsy wri- 
ting in the book. Yet this was met again, on 
the other hand, by the fact, that dedications, | 
even by the very best hands, are almost inva- 
riably artificial and clumsy: so that, like the 
authorship of Gil Blas, and the identity of the | 
Man with the Iron Mask. and the name of the 
true thief in the case of The Diamond Neck- 
lace, the matter of the writing of Anastasius, 
where it had taken speculators up, seemed 
likely, to the end of time, to set them down. 
However, be the solution of the mystery what 
it might, it was quite certain that the whole | 
world had been surprised by Anastasius; and 
looked, with a degree of anxiety, far beyond 
what could have been excited by an announce- 
ment from Scott or Byron, for the reappear- 
ance of the author. The edition of Hajji Baba 
went off like wildfire! In forty-eight hours 
after its publication, we doubt if there was a | 
literary man in the kingdom who had not seen 
it. Bat—* as comes the reckoning when the 
banquet’s o'er,’—the commencement of the 
jest was sweet as honey, but, in the result, it 
was as bitter as gall! Mr. Morier was never 
opened with any thought of his own merits, 
but with reference always to the powers of the 








writer whose name (and, with it, his responsi- 
bility unluckily) had been thrust upon him. He 
had to stand the test of a comparison to which 
scarcely any man (whom we know) would have 
been equal. Every thing too conspired to fa- 
vour the deception. His scene lay in the same 
world with that of Anastasius. He worked 
with almost the same characters: many of his 
incidents and descriptions lay in the same 
course, and took, almost of necessity, the same 
ground. The question every where was—not 
what is this ?—but—what is this, as compared 


with the former? And the result was, that 
Mr. Morier fell. That the author of (only) the 
Essays on Costume should have written Anas- 


tasius was rather incomprehensible; but it was 
clear that the anthor must have found Anas- 
tasius who had written Hajji Baba. 


The book, however, when looked at independ- 


| ently of the name of Mr. Hope, had a merit of 


its own ; and a merit not at all inconsiderable. 
The sketches of eastern habits and tastes in it 
were graphic and lively; one or two of the 
little episodes introduced, far from dull; the 
plot sufficient, though unable to bear the eriti- 
cism which compared it with the loftier work ; 
and some of the passages, if not many of the 
entire scenes, eloquently written. The whole 


| of the earlier and lighter part of the story of 


Zeenab, for instance, was excellent. One wri- 
ter, who declared without ceremony that the 
staple of the book was three hundred per cent. 
below Anastasius, admitted that the gossiping 
dialogues in the chief physician's harem were 
equal to the former work, and effective in a dif- 
ferent way. A great deal of commendation 
too, is due to the story of the sojourn with the 
Dervises, the capture by the Turcomans, the 
marriage with the widow Shekerleb, and the 
adventure with the Diviner, in seeking the in- 
heritance, on the return to Ispahan. Some of 
the camp and pageant scenes were tedious,— 
they had been done already in Anastasius: and 
all the attempts at passion, and even pathos, 
were pretty nearly failures. But, upon the 
whole (through all the abuse that circumstances 
obtained for it), the book was generally read 
from beginning to end. And the author ob- 
tained, and deserved to obtain, some hold upon 
the recollection of the public. 

The work before us—the second series of 
Hajji Baba’s adventures—has some faults (and 


| some merits) which the first production had 


not: but, on the whole, it is very amusingly 
written, and far better than (from some speci- 
mens of the proposed style of its contents given 


| in the former publication) we expected it to be. 


There is less of plot about it even than in the 


| first work ; indeed of plot, in the sense in which 


that term is used by novelists, there can scarce- 
ly be said to be any; but a constant source of 
excitement is kept up by the shifting of the 
characters—even if they be such as to take no 
great hold upon us—into new and singular situ- 
ations: and, without becoming subject to that 
sort of novelistic lien which arises out of a 
care for the individuals before us, we have a 
running curiosity to see what, in particular po- 
sitiors, particular people will think and do. 
The work sets out with the nomination of 
Hajji Baba, as appointed and peculiar officer of 
the Persian shah, to select and take up in the 
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provinces of his master’s empire, a collection of 
presents which are to accompany an embassy 
to the king of England. These gifts are to 
consist (as becomes the honour of the shah and 
the purpose of the embassy) of the choicest 
specimens of art and splendour that Persia can 
afford, and especially of such matters as are 
likely to be acceptable to the illustrious mo- 
narch for whose use they are designed. Horses 
are among the gifts; and even a mare; that 
“the blessing of a race of horses may be per- 
petuated to those (the English) who now — i 

ss jades,” and that, “ instead of grovel- 
ing. as hitherto, in the mud, they may be car- 
ried on high with their heads in the fifth hea- 
ven.” Full dress suits are also constructed 
“ for the queen of the Franks, similar to those 
worn by the banou of the royal Persian harem,” 
with “collyrium for the eyes, khennah for 
staining the hands and feet, jewels for the nose 
and jewels for the ears, pins for the shirt, a 
zone for the waist, and rings for fingers as well 
as toes.” Pearls travel to deck the person of 
the king of England, and “ turquoises to pro- 
tect him from the evil eye.” Slaves of all de- 
scriptions, including, particularly, “‘a woman 
of Ethiopia, who had acquired the peculiar 
habit of living almost without sleep ; and when 
she did sleep, it was with her eyes open; so 
that at night, at the door of the shah of Eng- 
land’s chamber, she would keep watch better 
than the fiercest lion ;—she was also warranted 
not to snore; a quality in a watching slave 
highly esteemed in Persia.” And, besides this 
lady, “a pehliven, or prize-fighter, a negro, 
whose teeth were filed into saws, of a temper 
as ferocious as his aspect, who could throw 


any man of his weight to the ground, carry a 
jackass, devour a sheep whole, eat fire, and 
make a fountain of his inside, so as to act as a 


spout.” To these wonders are added—to 
crown the whole—an eunuch dwarf, the most 
horrible of all Persia in aspect, ‘‘ who was the 
most vindictive, spiteful, and inexorable, of 
his species, as watchful as a lynx, and as wary 
as a jackal :” and with whom the guardianship 
of the king of England's harem would be com- 
plete ; for, when his features were set in mo- 
tion, and at the same time he exerted his 
voice, it was positive that “‘no woman—be she 
demon or ange!—could, even for one moment, 
dare to oppose him.” 

These presents, according to Persian eti- 
quette, previous to their transmission to Fran- 

istan, are submitted to the inspection of the 

nglish ambassador resident at the court of 
the shah; and immense surprise is created 
when that officer suggests that “the slaves 
will none of them be acceptable.” The refu- 
sal of the pehlivan—whose praises the Persian 
minister sums up in one sentence—* Why, he 
is an animal to keep in a stable ;"—seems quite 
ce agen a ; but the objection to the 
eunuch dwarf, and the statement that the 
King of England does not lock up his wife— 
and moreover that he has but one, creates a 
burst of merriment and incredulity through 
the court. “La illahah illaliah!” cries the 
vizier—astonished even into forgetfulness of 
the place in which he stands—“ only one wife ? 
Suppose he gets tired of her. what then?” 
The delight, | on r, expressed at the gift of 
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the horses, somewhat covers these disappoint- 
ments. The English ambassador is luckily 
“no great judge; and, therefore, the animal 
which a Persian would most likely have reject- 
ed, he accepts with joy’ What they want in 
excellence, too, is “ made up in fine sounding 
titles.” “ One covered with marks, forebodin 
ill luck, was called Khodabaksh, or the God- 
send. Another, white with age, was the Pearl. 
A third, who would never permit its ears to be 
touched, was known by the sportive name of 
Sermest, or the Drunkard. Besides which, 
there wasa Hawk, a Hero, and a Bosom-friend, 
all names descriptive of the qualities of the 
animal.” It had been in contemplation “to 
add an elephant to the horses (seeing that its 
daily consumption of food was very inconve- 
nient to the shah’s treasury); but, the ambas- 
sador having rémarked that it would be difficult 
to transport it on shipboard, this part of the 
plan was omitted.” Two letters are composed 
with much care from the shah, and banou of 
Persia, to the king and queen of England. 
And a discussion, almost fatal to the embassy, 
arises between the English ambassador and the 
Persian minister, as to “ what part of the letter 
the royal seal shall be placed upon:” the posi- 
tion being a mark of greater or less respect to 
Persians. At length, by a happy invention, it 
is agreed that the seal “shall be sent on a 
separate piece of paper, loose in the letter ; in 
order that each party may be able to swear 
that it was intended for any part he may deem 
most convenient :’ and, “ with a warning to 
learn all the languages of Frangistan, to ex- 
press no surprise at any thing which they may 
hear or see, and to do every thing in England 
for the shah’s honour, that his face may be 
white in the eyes of the infidels ;” the mission, 
accompanied by a young Englishman, who is 
to act as interpreter, quits Ispahan on its way 
to St. James's. 

The chief ambassador from Persia, Mirza 
Firouz, is by no means devoted to the task as- 
signed him. In fact, he receives the honour at 
the suggestion of a vizier, who is jealous of his 
favour with the sultan, and thinks it advisable 
to get him out of the way. Hajji Baba, whose 
fortune it is to be protected by the jealous vi- 
zier, (and who goes “to England as secretary 
of the embassy”) therefore stands in no great 
odour in the nostrils of his superior officer; and 
the latter, at starting, expresses his feelings on 
the affair generally—and, particularly, as Haj- 
jis patron is concerned—in the following soli- 
joquy :-— 

““*T have done the needful to his father’s 
grave ; I will neither spare his wife nor his 
sisters. May an old ass make love to his 
mother! By the blessing of the Prophet, a 
hundred dogs, one after another, will make a 
corner-stone of his beard, and every day bri 
their friends to follow their examples! Oh, 
thou old flint-heart! thou whose stone never 
sweats! Inshallah! please Allah! whatever 
curse was ever conceived, or whatever mis- 
fortune was ever known to befall, may they all 
alight on thy head at once '—Then, turning 
round to me, he exclaimed, ‘ Hajji! by my 
soul, and by your own death! you who know 
the world, who have eaten the dirt both of 
Turk and Turcoman, how is it possible that 
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you would consent to eat that of an old nig- | 
gard?’—Then looking straight forwards, and 
talking aioud as he rode at the head of the 

rty, ‘ Well, and now I am an elchi! and to 
whom ? to the Franks—to the king of Franks! 
May they and their fathers’ graves be eternal- 
ly defiled! And | am, forsooth, to leave my 

mily, my child, my country, to go Se 
into unknown regions, amongst beardless infi- 
dels, all because this old, ill-begotten vizier 
chooses to think that the shah was beginning 
to be too mindful of me !" 

The inferior persons of the embassy, as well 
as their chief, are a good deal at a loss what to 
think of a journey to Europe :— 

“One asked, ‘How shall we get there?’ 
underground, or how ?’—Another, ‘ We hear 
that their only food is the unlawful beast ; 
how can a Mussulman exist there ?—A third 
said, ‘ At least we shall get wine, for we are 





told they drink nothing else, and that all their 
water is salt.’ The nazir avowed his intention | 
to take several loads of rice with him, expect- 
ing to find none in Europe; and he seemed | 
very much puzzled how to convey a sufficient 
quantity of Shiraz syrup in bottles, to make 
his master's sherbets. The stable men were 
anxious to know whether barley grew in the 
countries where they were going to visit, and | 
whether chopped straw was also to be had in | 
abundance. The barber wished to ascertain 


what quantity of soap he was to convey ; and 
the cook whether pots and pans were common 
to Franks.” 

In passing through Turkey, the usual heart- 
burnings break out, between the Turks and 


the Persians; and in “the capital of the Blood- 
drinker” (Constantinople), even the hatred of 
both sides to the Franks appears not stron 





enough to control this disposition to mutua) 
effence. “ Ah, my friend!” exclaims the Turk- 
ish minister to the Persian envoy, “ when will 
the world be cleansed from this accursed race 
of unbelievers? What is to be done ?”"—* I 
tell you what,” answered the Mirza,—* Allah 
must do it; for, between you and I, I do not 
think you ever will.’ And, on another occa- 
sion—* Great,” said the mufti, to the Persian 
ambassador, will be the mass of impurity with 
which you will be overwhelmed before you re- 
turn! How shall you ever cleanse yourself 
of it?” —* Inshallah ! please Heaven,’’ return- 
ed the latter, “ not by returning through Con- 
stantinople!” At length the Persians get on 
board the English ships prepared for their voy- 
age to Great Britain. And here we shall let 
the historian speak a little for himself :— 

“ We had reached the frigate all but about 
one maidan, when, wonderful to behold, at the 
sound of a shrill whistle, out jumped hundreds 
of what we took to be rope-dancers ; for none 
but the celebrated Kheez-Ali of Shiraz, inimi- 
table throughout Asia for his feats on the 

ight-rope, could have done what they did. 

'y appeared pt pom es - rows 
upon ropes scarcely percepti to the eye, 
ascending higher and higher in — lines, 
until on the very tip-top of mast stood, 
what we imagined to be either a gin or a dive, 
for oathing mortal! surely ever attempted such 
a feat. e had no sooner reached the deck, 
whither we all had been whisked up (the 


blessed Ali best knows how), than instant 
such discharges of cannon took place, that, with 
excess of amazement, our livers turned into 
water, and our brains were dried up 

“*In the name of Allah!’ exclaimed the 
elchi, ‘ what does this mean? Is this hell? or 
is it meant for heaven? What news are ar- 
rived?’ All this he was exclaiming, wailst the 
captain, standing before him, made low bows, 
and seemed to claim his admiration. And it 
was only when the firing had ceased, and that 
our ears had somewhat recovered the shocks 
they had received, that the mehmandar stepped 
up and said. this was done in honour of his ex- 
cellency, and was the acknowledged mode in 
England of treating persons of distinction — 
‘ May your shadow never be less !" rejoined the 
ambassador. ‘I am very sensible of the ho- 
nour,’ at the same time thrusting his fingers 
into his ears ; ‘and | assure you that this mark 
of distinction will leave a lasting impression 
upon me. But what is the use of licckenaing 


| so many cannon, and wasting so much precious 
| gunpowder? You hove fired away more pow- 
| der than our shah did at the celebrated siege 


of Tus, when, with three balls and one cannon, 


| he discomfited a host of Yuzbegs, and kept the 


whole of their kingdom in fear of his power for 


ever after.’ 
“ Altogether, the scene that we here witness- 


| ed was one which struck us with more aston- 
| ishment than any thing we had yet seen out 


of our own country — Ah!’ said we, ‘if the 
shah had but one such ship in the Caspian, he 
would burn the fathers of the Russians | — In- 
shallah! please God!’ was repeated all round ; 
and we lived in the hope that our ambassador, 
once established in England, it would not be 
difficult to learn how to build ships; seeing 
that the Turks, a nation acknowledged by all 
mankind, to be the asses of the human race, 
made them; and recollecting that the Persians 
were endowed with more ingenuity and ability 
than all the rest of the world together 

“The captain then brought his naibs, or 
lieutenants and officers, introducing them to 
the ambassador, and, amqug the number, he 
specially presented a doctor, who was enjoined 
to take care of our health, He, moreover, led 


'a frank priest beture us, who was the only 


living sign we had yet seen of religion amongst 
the infidels—for never had we seen one of them 
even stand still and pray. 

“ One of the men was a son of the road, as 
the wandering Arabs say, a traveller. He was 
evidently a person of experience ; for his hair 
was white, which he might have kept from the 
gaze of the world had he always worn a turban 
or head-dress, according to our Eastern fashion. 
The account which he gave of himself was to 
us incomprehensible ; for it seems he was tra- 

about the world, at his own expense, 


vellin 
| for a Frank king, to collect birds, beasts, and 


fishes, which, as fast as he*caught, he stuffed. 
The moment he perceived us, he eyed us from 
head to foot, as if he were inspecting horses or 
camels; and his curiosity was afterwards ex- 
plained by the knowledge we acquired of his 


pursuits ;—it was evident that, looking u 
us as foreign animals, he longed te hilfans to 
staff us.” 

The powder in the captain's hair excites in- 
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finite admiration among the Persians ;—who 
consider it to be a‘ white dust which he has 
poured upon his head in token of humility,” 
and compliment to their arrival. The knives 
and forks at dinner, too, with the vete upon 
any gentleman’s putting his hand into the dish | 
to help another, lead to still greater perplexity. | 
The most admirable affair of all, however, | 
seems to the Orientals to be, the seeing the 
“idle young men on board the ship” [the mid- | 
—) appear all at noon, each with an “ as- 
trolabe ” [a quadrant] in his hands! To see boys 
handling this instrament of wisdom, and appa- 
tently with a purpose to ascertain if the hea- 
vens are propitious to the voyage. excites an 
inexpressible wonder on the part of the embas- 
sador! and having contemplated the exhibition 
of a little rhubarb on that day, he sends a mes- 
sage, to know from the Frank soothsayers, 
whether the time is propitious for taking phy- 
sic. Inthe mean time the whole party apply 
themselves diligently to the study of all Euro- 





an pecniiarities, and especially of the Eng- 
ish language ; and. after the chief ambassador 
has nearly cut off one finger in learning to use 
the knife at dinner, and Hajji Baba nearly 
committed a greater mischance, by running 
his fork into his eye; with no farther calami- 
ties than these, the ship reaches the English 
eoast in safety, and the embassy is disembarked 
at Plymouth :— 

“ Our sensations upon rowing to the shore 
were such as we conceived the body of the 
true believer might feel when seeking for his 
soul finds it, and sits down to all eternity near 
a river of milk in the seventh heaven. Al- 
though every thing Wwe saw, we were con- 
vineed, was impure, and defiled by the presence 
of mortals doomed to eternal fires, still how 
did our hearts open when we gazed upon 
green fields, fresh flowers, and running water! 
- * But what was our astonishinent, when we 
alighted at the door of a house, at the gate of 
which stood several denominations of Franks, 
without their hats, and two or three women 
unveiled, all ready to receive us, and who, 
placing themselves in a sort of procession, pre- 
ceded the ambassador until they reached a 
room fitted up with looking-glasses, and sur- 
rounded by many contrivances, too numerous 
now to mention. The mehmandar then told us 
that this was to be our habitation for the pre- 
sent; and added, that, whenever we wanted 
any thing, we had only to pull a string pendant 
from the wall, when slaves, ready to obey our 
orders, would appear, quicker than ever the 
gins did to Aladin. 

«“ But what was still more extraordinary, we 
had remained in this state of surprise not a few 
minutes, when in came a fair-faced daughter 
of England, asking us, through the mehman- 
dar, whether we should like to ‘see our beds ;’ 
at least so we understood her. We knew of 
no other beds than those which we carried 
about and spread on the floor, and, therefore. 
we all willingly pressed forwards to the sight ; 
and here our wonder was again excited. The 
shah's throne, on which he sits to administer 
justice, and to make the extremities of the 
world tremble, was not more magnificent than 
the bed intended for the ambassador. It must 





have been constructed upon the famous pea- 
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cock throne of the Moguls. Upon four pillars 
of curiously wrought wood was raised a cano- 
py of rich stuffs, from which were suspended 
curtains as ample as those which screen the 
great hall at Tehran. The seat was over'aid 
with the softest and most luxuriant mattresses; 
and pillows to recline upon were raised, one 
above the other, in heaps. Here our moon- 
faced conductress proposed that the ambassa- 
dor should pass the night ; and the invitation, 
as may be expected, was greedily accepted ; 
an event to which she appeared perfectly ac- 
customed ; inasmuch as it was settled without 
the least indication of a smile or a blush on her 
part — Allah! there is but one Allah!’ ex- 
claimed Mirza Firouz; ‘I am in a state of 
amazement. To eat dirt is one thing, but to 
eat it efter this fashion is another !’ ” 

The dinner at the caravanserai delights the 
travellers even more than that on board ship 
Their satisfaction at the appearance of se 
much plate, glass, china. &c., is at first un- 
bounded ; but is afterwards a little abated by 
the production of that nuisance which, the 
Persian historian observes, “meets strangers, 
go where they will in England—a bit of paper, 
covered with hieroglyphics, called * the bill! 
After a few hours, the novelty being over, the 
time at the inn begins to hang somewhat heavy 
on the hands of the strangers, but is relieved 
by the “ diversion of pulling the strings which 
hang near the fire-place, to try whether such a 
ceremony will actually produce the appear- 
ance of the slaves, or servants, of the caravan- 
serai :”—and “sure enough they came,” says 
the Hajji, “‘ and tired enough they seemed to 
be ; till, at length, our pulling had no farther 
effect ; and the charm we supposed was broken 
by our too frequent repetition.”” Some of the 
party too are lucky enough to discover a smal] 
room, “in which the water is made to rush and 
disappear as if by magic, in a much more ex- 
traordinary manner than through the pipes of 
the Persian fountains; and the je/owdars and 
stable-boys find much amusement in making 
the waters play in thig place,” to the great an 
noyance of the Franks, &c. 

The embassy then proceeds to London, 
where the ambassador finds himself much dis- 
gusted on account of the little respeet shown 
to him both on the road and ori his errival 
No turnings out have been made of troops, or 
deputations sent to bid him welcoine ; and the 
crowds gathered in the streets, instead of “ un- 
covering the head,” when the eimbassy ap- 
proaches, “point the finger.” It is horrible, 
he says, that an ambassador from the Shah ot 
Persia, should meet with a reception no more 
ceremonious than that of an ‘ass load of old 
rags." The arrangements of the Frank houses, 
too, when they reach the capital, the whole 
party find to be, in many points, inconvenient 

“ We passed the first night very ill. Each 
of us had a bed. the curtains of which were so 
pretty, that we longed to cut them up for aico- 
/oks, or to bind them round our waist ; but we 
were unaccustomed to their heavy coverings, 
and found, after we had been a short time un- 
der them, that our coat and trowsers became 
disagreeably oppressive. We all agreed that 
certain white pieces of loose linen, which ac 
companied each bed, would make excellent 
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shirts; and Taki, the ferash, who had only 
one, determined immediately to improve his 
stock. The whole household was on the stir 
long before the Franks thought of moving ; 
but Mohamed Beg was much puzzled about 
the true hour for saying his morning prayer, 
for we heard no muezzins to announce it from 
the mosques; and, besides, the nights were so 
much longer than any we had been accustom- 
ed to, that we had almost settled amongst our- 
selves that the sun never rose in this ill-condi- 
tioned city. We had walked about the house 
for several hours almost in total darkness, and 
were in despair waiting for the dawn, when at 
length we heard noises in the streets, indicat- 
ing that the inhabitants were awake. During 
the whole night, at intervals, we had watched 
the cries of what were evidently guards of the 
night, who, like the keshekchis on the walls of 
the dirk announce that all is right; but those 
we now heard were quite different. At first, 
we thought they might be muezzins, appointed 
to ery out the Frangi azan, the invitation to 
the inhabitants to arise and pray ; and, indeed, 
looking at them through the twilight, we were 
confirmed in our idea; for they were dressed 
in black, as all the English men of God are ; 
but we were evidently mistaken; because, al- 





though they uttered their ery ina variety of | 


lov 4, shrill tones, yet still no one seemed to rise 
a moment the sooner, or to have the least idea 
of praying on their account. And still we were 
uneertain ; but, when the day had completely 


great joy, exclaiming, ‘ Muezzin! muczzin 


Hajji Baba in England. 


fast, at the sight of these vases burst into in 
discreet laughter, of which none of us could 
understand the meaning, until, explaining the 
use to which they were generally applied, we 
were obliged to hide the face of shame under 
the veil of ignorance ; and rendered thanks to 
Allah, that we had so providentially escaped 
the quicksands of pollution. 

“ The prime vizier was a dervish in appear 
ance, so mild, so kind, that we marvelled how 
the affairs of this great country could be di- 
rected by him. 

“ A very handsome breakfast was served up 
to him, but which, strange to say, did not seem 
to his taste. The ambassador helped him to 
the choicest bits with his own fingers; he even 
yut his hand into the same mess of rice with 
Lams, and gave him his own spoon to drink 
sherbet with; but he could not be prevailed 
upon to make the most of the good things be- 
fore him. We tried him with some gezenjibin, 
which he scrupulously examined; but when 
Hashim, the footman, had dexterously broken 
it with his hands, and blown the dust from it 
with his mouth, he did not seem inclined to 
carry his curiosity farther. 

“* Surely,’ sail we, ‘this infidel cannot af- 
fect to think us impure, that he does not choose 
to taste our food; he, who will not scruple to 
eat swine’s flesh, and to drink of the forbidden 
wine ’—and this, too, when our ambassador has 
laid by his own scruples, has shut his ears to 


| the commands of our holy Prophet, and has 
broken, Mohamed Beg came running 1, in | 


| liever.” 


and, pointing to the top of one of the minars | 
which are seen on all the houses, we there saw | 


one of these street clergymen, crying out his 
profession of faith with all his might.” 

The visit of the minister for foreign affairs to 
the embassy takes place so unexpectedly, that 
nothing but “ sweet and bitter coffee” can be 
prepared for that officer's reception : “ the first 
of which,” the Persians observe with surprise, 

‘he scarcely tastes,” and that he “ makes faces 

at the latter.” It is resolved, however, having 
due notice—to give the prime minister, on his 
visit, a formal entertainment :-— 


all his talent, and to dress a breakfast, which 
would at once show his art, and give a speci- 
men of our national luxuries. He prepared 
several sorts of pillaus. He so judiciously 
mixed sweets and acids, meats and vegetables, 
and poured over the whole such abundance of 
liquid butter, that’ the emblem of blending the 
interests of the two countries, he assured us, 
was perfect. Then nothing could be more de- 
licate than our sherbets, and the sweetmeats, 
particularly the gezenjibin, that luxury pecu- 
liar to Persia, and of which, ay or where 
our destinies were directing us, we had brought 
a Jarge store. Several of our sherbet-bowls 
had been broken on the journey, and Hashim 
was at a loss how to reimplace them, until, re- 
collecting that he had seen certain vases— 
some painted, others white—placed in different 
parts of the English houses, he took possession 
of three of the nest, and served up the 
sherbets in them. The young mehmandar, 
who happened to have inspected the conchas, 
or trays, as they stood prepared for the break- 


treated the Frank as if he were a true be- 

We found that we had still much to 

learn concerning this extraordinary people.” 
For the account of the arrival of the direc- 


tors of the East India Company—the “ Kings 


of India,” as the Tersians designate them—in 
six hackney-coaches, to wait upon the embassy 


| —and the horror of the foreigners at such an 


oblivion of etiquette, we must refer our read- 
ers to Hajji Baba himself. And can do little 
more for the ceremony of the presentation of 
the ambassador at the English court, the intro- 
duetion at Almack’s and the Italian opera, and 


| the still more imposing adventure of the open- 
_ | ing of the session of parliament by the king in 
“ Hassan, the cook, was ordered to exercise | 





person, when his majesty receiving some de- 
monstrations of pubhe disapprobation, two of 
the Persian suite, who have got in trees into 
St. James's Park to witness the procession, 
conceive that “hissing” must be the English 
mode of expressing devotion to a sovereign, 
and hiss so fervently that they are taken pos- 
session of by a body of the police. The whole 
of the second volume is occupied with the ad- 
ventures of the Persians in London; and a 
love adventure which befals Hajji Baba, in a 
family the name of which is Hoge—« family, 
as he designates them, “ of the unclean beast!”’ 
and the card of invitation which he writes to 
admit his friends to one of the ambassador's 
arties—‘ Admit one mother Hogg, and two 
ead of daughters’—are amongst the best 
points in this part of the book. In the end, the 
ambassador remains for a time in England, and 
it falls to the lot of Hajji Baba (under cireum- 
stances of something diminished splendour 
from the manner of its outward journey) to 
conduet the embassy home. The Persians re- 


turn to Constantinople in a “transport,” on 
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board which they experience every description 
of horrer. “The unclean beast,” they say, 
“walked daily upon the deck; encountering 
them as if in defiance.” Its flesh was eaten 
before their eyes in every corner. The cap- 
tain of the vessel blasphemed and threatened, 
and cursed Persia incessantly; and Mohamed 
Beg (the Mollah or priest attached to the mis- 
sion) swore “that he had been more severely 
polluted by what he had encountered on board 
that ship, than by all he had undergone since 
his residence with the infidels.” 

With the help of the prophet, however, the 
whole party returns to Ispahan; and Hajji 
Baba, being admitted to an audience of the 
shah, is examined as to the wonders of Fran- 
gistan—in a conversation, with a few extracts 


trom which we shall close our short notice of 


Mr. Morier’s second appearance. 

“* Well, Hajji, so you have seen Frangistan 
—what sort of a place is it?’ 

“*Owing to the condescension of the Asy- 
lum of the Universe,’ said I, ‘it is not a bad 
place.’ 

“ «How is it, compared to Persia?’ said the 
king. 

“*As Tam your sacrifice,’ said I, ‘there can 
be no comparison.” 

“ «Have the Franks any poets?’ 

“ «May I be your sacrifice, said I, ‘ they 
have; but to say that they approach to either 
Hafiz or Saadi, may God forgive me for think- 
ing so!’ 

“* But they have no nightingales, said the 
king ; ‘say that, I will believe you.” 

“*They have none,’ said 1; ‘but of dogs 
they have abundance.’ 

“*So they have poets!’ said his majesty; 
‘what else have they got? It is said that their 
women are good—is that true 7’ 

“<*Of that there is no doubt,’ said I; ‘they 


would even be worthy, so thinks your slave, of 


standing before the shah himself.’ 

“*You do not say wrong,’ said the king. 
‘We want a Frank woman.’ Then turning to 
the vizier, he said, ‘ What else was it that we 
wanted from that country? Is it now in your 
recollection ” 

“ «May I be your sacrifice,’ said the vizier; 
‘your slave thinks it was a spying-glass.’ 

“*True, true,’ answered the shah, recollect- 


ing himself; ‘it was a spying-glass; a miracu- 


lous spying-glass. Is it true,’ said he to me, 
with some hesitation, ‘is it true that they make 
a spying-glass in that country which can look 
over a mountain? Is such a thing really 
made ?” 

“Since your majesty says so,’ said I, ‘it 
must be so; but, in truth, it was not my good 
luck to meet with it. But, as I am your sacri- 
fice, may it please your majesty, I have seen 
things among the Franks equally astonishing ; 
and, therefore, there is no reason that it should 
not exist.’ 

“*What things did you see? Speak boldly.’ 

“*T have seen a ship,’ said I, ‘going against a 
fierce wind, with the same velocity as a horse, 
and that by the vapour which arises from boil- 
ing water.’ 

“* Hajji,’ said the king, after a stare and a 
shought, ‘say no lies here. After all, we area 
king. Although you are a traveller, and have 
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been to the Franks, yet a lie is a lie, come 
from whence it may.’ 

“ My tongue almost became constipated at 
this reproof; but taking courage, I continued 
with vehemence :—‘ By the salt of the king, 
may my head be struck off this moment—I am 
your sacrifice—as I live, I swear that such is 
the case, and if there be a Frank here, and he 
be a man, he will confirm my words.’ 

“ «Say it again,’ answered the king, softened 
by my earnestness. ‘What vapour could ever 
be strong enough to perform such a miracle?’ 
» “T then cnpisined what I knew of a steam 
engine, and how it acted upon the wheels of a 
ship. 

“ «But to produce steam enough for such @ 
purpose,’ said his majesty, ‘they must have on 
| board the father of all kettles, grandfather, and 
| great grandfather, to boot; large enough to 
boil a camel, much less a sheep.’ 

“*Camels, your majesty!’ exclaimed I, 
‘large enough to dress a string of camels!’ 

“* Wonderful, wonderful!’ exclaimed the 
shah, in deep thought ; ‘ well, after this, there 
is no doubt that they can make a spying-glass 
that looks over the mountain. Order some to 
be sent immediately,’ said he to the vizier.” 

The narrative of the Hajji interests the 
royal breast. He is clothed in a dress of ho- 
nour, and would be made a khan, but that it is 
thought necessary to reserve that dignity to 
gratify the chief ambassador with on his arri- 
val. In the mean time, however, the Hajji 
lives in hope, for he is privileged to stand be- 
fore the king ; and who knows whether time 
may not see the fulfilment of his wishes. In 
which trust he finally takes his leave of his 
British readers :—“ Seeking protection at the 
skirts of their coats, and hoping that their sha- 
| dow may never be less !”—Mr. Morier’s “ sha- 
| dow” is the longer ; and his face, (to use one 
of his own symbols) we should say, is “ whi- 
tened” by this production. 





From the Atheneum. 


MONTHLY REVIEW—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW—BRITISH CRITIC—CLAS- 
SICAL JOURNAL—FOREIGN QUAR- 
a REVIEW—-FOREIGN  RE- 


BY THE REV. HENRY STEBBING, M. A. 


* * * * * 


1 concluded with an attempt to delineate the 
character of the two greatest Periodicals of 
ee kind, “ The Edinburgh” and “The Quar- 
terly.” 

Had it been my intention to offer more than 
a general view of the subject on which we have 
been employed, I should still have much to do 
before completing my design. Reviewing has 
long ceased to be confined to one or two chan- 
nels; and a lengthened consideration of the 
different works belonging to this class, would 
carry me far beyond the limits I have pre- 
scribed myself. [ must make, therefore, but a 





very cursory mention of some publications 
which deserve an extended one, and pass over 
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those entirely which are not regarded with 
neral attention. The Review which, both 
or its long standing and literary tability, 
requires to be noticed first, after “The Edin- 
burgh” and “ Quarterly,” is “The Monthly.” 
Its different series present very valuable stores 
of general learning, as many of the best writers 
of the last age were numbered among the con- 
tributors to its pages. Without assuming the 
style of discussion so directly as the two great 
Reviews just mentioned, it has, from time to 
time, contained articles of great value, both on 
Foreign and English Literature ; and although 
it has undergone several changes, in respect td 
the ruling opinions of its different editors or 
fs er it has always retained its general 
iterary respectability. At present it deserves 
a high rank among Periodicals, as well for the 
liberality of its views, and its truth and hones- 
ty, as for the wide range it takes through the 
several departments of modern literature, and 
the vigour and elegance of many of its articles. 
For a large majority of readers, it is the best, 
if not the only Review, adapted to the real and 
original purposes of such works. Itscriticisms 
are sufficiently particular to characterize the 
publications they refer to, and sufficiently ge- 
neral to render them useful, as illustrative of 
literature in its different departments. It is on 
the whole, therefore, to be regarded as occu- 
pring an important place among contemporary 
ournals, and its continued respectability can- 
not fail of preserving to it the station it has 
earned by a very long period of usefulness. 

Of “ The Westminster Review” it would be 
difficult to speak to any purpose, without en- 
tering into a consideration of questions which 
it is not within my province to discuss. It is 
less known to merely literary people than 
would have been the case, had it not originally 
come forward so decidedly as a political jour- 
nal. Politics may be introduced into litera- 
ture, anid people will read them, perhaps, and 
half imagine them to be a legitimate branch of 
literature ; but they will never care about the 
literature that is introduced into, or worked up 
with, politics; and a publication that starts, 
having for its principal and avowed purpose 
the promulgation of high, not to say violent, 
party ee must place its dependence on 
its value in this respect, rather than on its 
merits as an ordinary Review. Articles, how- 
ever, have appeared in “The Westminster,” 
which the general reader will value for their 
purely literary worth, and which no political 
prejudices ought to prevent being known and 
studied. 

“The British Critic and Theological Re- 
view” bears honourable evidence to the Jearn- 
ing and ability of the Clergy of the Establish- 
ment in the higher departments of scholastic 
literature. Extensive research, acute critical 
skill, and controversial experience, are each by 
turns displayed in its pages; and both the 
seholar and the fate Rm reader continually 
find them replete with the varied stores of ex- 
tensive learning and judicious criticism. It 
would add, however, both to the worth and 
dignity of this publication, were it more fre- 
quently to take.the elevated character of theo- 
logical literature in the olden times of the 

‘hurch ; when its pure and noble spirit, though 








emanating from strict, severe, and devoted 
churchmen, was bathed all over in the bright 
and blessed stream of truth and love ; when it 
Fa as if it had the heart of a man, though 
the keen comprehension of a spirit of know- 
ledge ; and when it seemed, in all its best and 
happiest moods, to forget the particularities of 
party in the universality of hope and charity 
Pure theological literature was never at a 
lower ebb in this country than at present 
There is, in fact, no such a thing existing ; 
and, whether it be that the Universities have 
taught their alumni that any other study is 
more profitable, or that its proper purposes 
have ceased, too true it is, that the strongest 
necessities of the establishment have awakened 
among its clergy neither the zeal nor the ele- 
vated spirit that would have become them in 
these times. A publication, therefore, taking 
the stand of the Theological Review, should 
have a higher aim than fulfilling even the best 
uses of learning; should have nobler purposes 
than the controverting of doctrines that are 
not vitally dangerous to the purity and spiri- 
tual beauty of true religion; and should pur- 
sue, as the great end of every sentiment in its 

ages, as well the defence of Christianity in all 
its fulness of gracious doctrine, and unworldly, 
elevating precept, as the unity of the venera 
ble Church of which it is the champion. Let 
this be done, and it will be a powerful instru- 
ment of good. At present, it evinces more 
learning han theology ; more spirit in party 
controversy, than depth or dignity of reli- 
gious sentiment ; a greater patience of inquiry, 
than rejoicing in the manifestations of glorious 
truths; a firmer determination in fixing the 
posts, and cords, and curtains of the tabernacle, 
than in unfolding the mysteries that belong to 
its ministrations. With the powerful aids, 
however, which this publication possesses—the 
knowledge, the critical acumen, the varied 
original talent, and the sanction given to it by 
its circulation in the highest quarters—we 
may reasonably expect that it will be directed 
to its best and highest purposes, as they pre- 
sent themselves to those concerned in its ma- 
nagement. As to the objects which its plan 
now embraces, they seem to be fully attained, 
and no Periodical can be named, more calcu- 
lated to be useful in the departments of learn- 
ing to which it is chiefly devoted. 

t would be a part of my duty to pay the tri- 
bute of a very extended notice to “ the Classi- 
cal Journal ;” but its pages are too little known 
to general readers, to bring it within the sphere 
of my design. I must, therefore, content my- 
self with saying, that the scholars of this, and, 
it may be ded. of other countries, owe a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude to the spirited and 
accomplished individual who projected it. The 
erudition it displays, in several of its illustra- 
tive criticisms, is profound and extensive ; and 
the many very rare and valuable articles which 
have appeared in it, derived’ either from re- 
searches into almost forgotten stores of learn- 
ing, or from the correspondence of Continental 
scholars, render it an important publication 
with the lovers of classical literature. 

I have now briefly to mention two Periodi- 
cals, which occupy a deservedly conspicuous 





station. These are “The Foreign Quarterly’ 









the 


Le Due de Rovigo—History of the Turks. 


aud “The Foreign Review.” Almost all the 
arguments, or at least the most powerful ones, 
which can be made use of to prove the advan- 
tages of travelling, might be adduced in favour 
of these Periodicals. The progress of nations 
in intellectual or moral refinement; the va- 
rious channels through which thought diffuses 
itself; the different modes in which public 
sentiment is found existing under various ex- 
ternal circumstances ; and the helps or hin- 
drances which are experienced in the diffusion 
of knowledge in other countries:—these afford 
the most interesting subjects of observation for 
the traveller, and are those about which his 
curiosity will be most excited. Again, one of 
the most important benefits resulting from tra- 
vel, is the annihilation or tempering of the se!- 
fish and contracted feelings of humanity, the 
opening of the mind to the admiration of ex- 
cellence wherever it exists, and the increase 
both of the variety and number of its acquisi- 
tions. Most of these advantages, however, 
are to be derived from an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with foreign literature ; and, perhaps, it 
is not too much to say, that a person well read 
in all its principal branches, and qualified to 
compare its spirit with that of the literature of 
his own country, will be found no unequal 
companion for the most experienced traveller. 
The qualities, therefore, which the publica- 
tions we are considering should aim at possess- 
ing, are at once apparent; but, regarded in 
this light, it must be confessed that they want 
that particular excellence which ought to dis- 
tinguish them. A reader, after perusing the 
numbers which have at present appeared, 
would find it very difficult to say, that he has 
added, in any considerable degree, to his ac- 
quaintance with the actual state of literature 
or intellectual culture on the Continent; and, 
till the contrary be the case, these Reviews 
must be considered as failing in their most im- 
portant purpose. When, however, we come to 
consider them in their merely literary charac- 
ter, their merits are of the highest kind. The 
subjects chosen for examination are of the 
most interesting nature; and several of the 
articles display the experience and elegant 
taste of writers of the first class. The Foreign 
Quarterlies are, therefore, to be regarded as 
valuable additions to our periodical publica- 
tions, and, as they gradually become imbued 
with more of the life and spirit of Continental 
literature, will perform one of the best of ser- 
vices for the general reader. Similar works 
have been two or three times commenced, but 
never with the same ability and zeal; and they 
have consequently failed. There is at present, 
however, a greater love for foreign literature 
than formerly; and the value of intellectual 
commerce is better understood. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that the works in question 
will obtain the popularity they deserve, and 
become the mediums of much and important 
instruction. 
—— 


From the Athenaeum. 


LE DUC DE ROVIGO. 


_ Bossanee, the bookseller, having purchased 
the manuscript of the “ Mémoires dn Duc de 
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Rovigo,” this work is announced as nearly rea- 
dy for publication. There can be nothing 
more calculated to excite curiosity than the 
history of Savary’s life, which has been, 
throughout, of the most eventful character 

After the fall of Buonaparte, he was sent pri- 
soner to the island of Malta, and was for some 
time confined there, in Fort Emanuel, being, 
however, freely permitted to take exercise to 
the utmost extent of the fortifications, whence 
he might be seen, from the city La Valette, 
walking on the ramparts, with his companions 
in captivity. I believe Sir Thomas Maitland, 
Governor of the Island, paid him a visit once 
or twice ; but preserved, it was said, a far too 
dignified manner towards one who had been so 
largely affected by reverse of fortune, what- 
ever might have been his errors and his crimes 

Why he was selected for punishment | know 
not; and, perhaps those who had directed it 
were as little capable of telling, for the mode 
of liberating him was somewhat curious. The 
vessel of Captain Llewellyn, in the Smyrna 
trade, had cleared out from the port of Malta 
one morning; but although the wind was fair 
for his voyage to the Levant, those who knew 
him (and who did not know the best boon-com- 
panion and singer that ever sailed the Mediter- 
ranean’) were surprised that the brig stood on 
and off the entire day: and evening set in, 
while she still practised the same mancuvre. 
The night had somewhat advanced, when 
Liewellyn appeared at a party, where he was 
heartily rallied for his not taking advantage of 
the westerly breeze to prosecute his voyage : 
but he drank his wine, and sang his song—and 
midnight was long past ere the jovial sitting 
was concluded. At daylight, however, he was 
out of sight, and Fort Emanuel was deserted 
by its former tenants, (for with Savary were 
Lallemand, Polowski, and others,) and it was 
whispered, (for it is wonderful the degree of 
mystery that prevailed in little things under 
the then colonial regime,) that the Duke had 
been embarked at midnight in the brig for 
Smyrna. There he arrived mee but was 
near being assassinated, if | remember well, on 
his landing. A manuscript of his Memoirs was 
reported, after his departure from Malta, to be 
in the hands of a Mr. Corner, captain of the 
port there; but whether they were confided to 
him by the author or the Government, I know 
not. Probably it is the same which now pro 

mises to be so productive to M. Bossange 


a 


From the Atheneum. 
VON HAMMER’'S HISTORY OF THE 
TURKS. 


[Tur first volume of this work has been re- 
cently translated from the German, and re- 
ceived high and deserved commendations from 
all the Reviewers under whose notice it came 
at the period of its publication. The second 
volume of the same work is in a forward state 
of aes, and will, from what we have 


seen of its contents, be not at all inferior in in- 
terest or value to its predecessor. From this 
unpublished work, we have been permitted to 
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make a selection of some striking passages ; 


which, as they will possess all the attractions | 


of novelty and originality for the reader, and, 
at the same time, give an accurate idea of the 
general character of the forthcoming volume, 
and show its claims to public attention, we pre- 
sent without further preface or comment.) 


Siege of Constantinople in 1453—Greek In- 


Satuation. 


Tuenre is a remarkable coincidence between 


panied the fall of the last Byzantian Empire 


and the headlong obstinacy with which, per- | 
haps, the last of the Sultans appears, at the | 


present moment, to rush into the jaws of de- 
struction. 


Mohammed the second, whose father, Mu- 
rad, had, from bis Adrianopolitan capital, over- 
run the whole Byzantian dominions, up to the 
very walls of the seat of the Greek empire, 
was scarcely one-and-twenty when he ascend- 
ed the throne of the Sultans. His first act in 
politics was to close the campaign in Caramania, 
in order that his ardent and warlike temper 


might devote itself, unfettered and exclusively, | 


to the execution of his darling project on the 
European side of the Bosphorus. 


It was at so ill-starred a moment as this, that 
Constantine the elder, as if unconscious of his 
own debilitated and dismembered power, had 
the temerity to despatch ambassadors for the 
purpose of reproaching Mohammed with his 
want of punctuality in providing the stipulated 


subsistence-money fur Prince Urchan, and to | 
threaten Lim with setting up their captive as | 


his rival, if he did not immediately pay down 
double the amount 
Chalil, the Grand Vizier, who was friendly to 


the Greeks, not only because he was of a kind | 


and lively disposition himself, but was by no 
means averse to the immense bribes thrust 
upon him, made the following reply : 


“Ve unreasonable and besotted Romanists! 
I have long seen through your sly and _ perfidi- 
ous attempts. I know that our deceased mas- 
ter,a man of integrity and peaceable disposi- 
tion, looked graciously upon you, but not so 


our present master, Mohammed. If Constan- | 
tinople should escape his well-known, daring, | 
and untameable impetuosity, I will then confess | 


that Ged is stil! merciful to your intrigues and 
backslidings. Fools as ye are! the ink of the 
treaty you have signed is scarcely dry. when 


you make your way into Asia, expecting to | 


terrify us with your usual bombastings. How- 
ever, you will not find us a race of inex- 


perienced, powerless, sucklings; if you can do | 


any thing, pray do it; if you think fit to pro- 


claim Urchan sovereign of Thrace, let him be | 
so proclaimed; if you choose to invite the | 


Hungarians to cross the Danube, let them 
eome ; or, if you are inclined to reconquer the 
territories you have lost to us, pray make the 


uttempt ; only I would have you to remember, | 


that you will fail in each and every one of 
these undertakings; and, moreover, that even 
what you fancy you possess will be torn from 
you. Nevertheless, | shall take care to ac- 


To this foolhardy menace | 


quaint my master with what you have repre 
sented, and whatever he wills, that shall be 
done.” 

Mohammed, not having at that time brought 
his Asiatic campaign to a close, and being ap 
prehensive of Urchan’s release, until that was 
effected, dissembled his indignation, and bade 
the ambassadors meet him on his return to Ad- 
rianople. The answer he here gave, consisted 
in laying hold upon the revenues from the 


| towns on the Strymon, which had been re 
| served for Urchan’s subsistence, and expelling 
| their inhabitants en masse. 

the blindness and presumption which accom- | 


Castle of the Bosphorus built. 


At the setting in of the winter of 1450, Mo- 
hammed issued circular orders throughout the 


| whole of European and Asiatic Turkey, thai 


the chiefs of provinces should supply him with 
a thousand masons, carpenters, &c., and the 


| usual complement of bricklayers and labourers, 


as well as the materials requisite for erecting 
a castle on the European bank of the Bospho- 
rus, on a spot situated at its mouth. Such 
tidings as these were wel] calculated to awaken 
in the breasts of the Greek Eimperor and his 
whole metropolis a painful misgiving of their 
approaching end. Instead of any longer insist- 
ing upon Urchan’s subsistence-money, or on 
the doubling of its amount, the imperial ambas- 
sadors now unplored the Sultan to abandon his 
enterprise, and accept tribute from their sove- 


reign. Mohammed, bursting out into a fit of 


rage, replied, “ that the Greeks were a race ot 
traitors ; that they had courted an alliance with 
the Hungarians (his deadly enemies) ; that, be- 
fore the battle of Warna, they had endeavoured 
to prevent his father from crossing over into 
Europe ; that the latter, even at that time, had 
sworn to erect a castle on the European shore ; 
and that, impediments having arisen to pre- 
vent his father from fulfilling his vow, he him- 


| self had resolved to accomplish it.” “ And 
| who is tocome between me and my right to 
| build upon my own soil?” exclaimed the Sul- 
| tan. “Tell your Emperor, that the Sultan 


now upon the throne will bear no comparison 
with his predecessors ; what they were incapa- 
ble of achieving, becomes a work of ease in my 
hands; and what might never be their will, I 
choose to will in all the plenitude of my might! 
Let such an embassy be repeated, and the 
messenger shall be despatched forthwith.” 

By the end of March the various materials 
were collected; timber was brought from Nico- 
demia and Heraclea in Pontus, and stone from 
Anatolia. The Beglerbegs of Europe and 
Asia, together with other Beys and Subaschi, 
assembled on the eastern side of the Bosphorus, 
and the Sultan himself left Adrianople to meet 
them. The site which he had fixed upon for 
the erection of his castle was opposite te that 


* Ducas’s Hist. Byzant, xxxiv, p. 192. We 
have given the speech as reported by the ac- 
curate Ducas, who has probably preserved it in 
the exact form of words in which it was de- 
livered by Chalil, of whom, indeed, its expres 


| sions are singularly characteristic. 
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“ Gifelhissar;" it was situated at the point 
where the Bosphorus is narrowest, and is hence 
called the “ throat,” in the same way that its 
extremity is termed the “ mouth,” where that 


channel is contracted to a breadth of five stadii 


between the two opposing promontories, and 
near to the spot where Androcles, of Samos, 
had thrown over the bridge on which Darius 
crossed with the Persian forces on his march 
toScythia. Here stands the lofty eminence, 
in ancient times known by the name of Her- 
maton, in honour of Hermes, to whom a temple 
Was raised on its summit. From this eminence, 
Darius watched the passage of his army from 
Asia into Europe ; a fact which was recorded 
by inscriptions, in the Assyrian character, en- 
graven upon columns erected there in memory 
of that event. 
promontory, Mohammed traced the outline of 
his castle, of which, with a species of supersti- 
tious prejudice, he resolved that the walls 
should describe the form of the word Moham- 
med, (his own as well as the Prophet's cogno- 
men,) as written in the Arabic character, and 
that a tower should be raised wherever the M 
occurred, this letter having in the Arabic an an- 
nular form. Hence the circuit of the edifice, 
with its three towers, displayed a most incon- 
gruous appearance ; two of them starting up at 
the foot of the promontory, and the third being 
turned towards the sea. The construction of 
the latter was entrusted to Chalil-Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, whilst that of the two former 
was left to the Vizier Sarganos and Saridsche- 
Pasha, who had grown grey in the service of 
the Court and Harem. The Sultan himself 
undertook to build the walls which should con- 
nect the towers into one structure. A thou- 
sand masons, each having two assistants under 
him, carried on the labour without, and an 
equal number within, the walls. Not only was 
Asia tributary of the materials needed, but the 
dismantled walls and churches of the Bospho- 
rus, nay, even the pillars of the immense and 
splendid church of Michael the Archangel, on 
the Sosthenian Sea, were rendered subservient 
to the purpose in hand. By such means as 
these was the castle of the Bosphorus com- 
pleted within a space of three months; its ram- 
part being twenty-five, and the walls of its 
towers thirty, feet in thickness. 

Being erected at the gullet of the canal, 
and so placed as to be capable of cutting all 
navigation short, Mohammed conferred upon 
it the name of Boghafkesen, or “ Gullet-chop- 
per.” The Greeks, who were accustomed to 
the process of decapitation, confounding the 
first two syllables with the word Basch, or 
head, resolved the name into that of the “ cut- 
ter off of heads.” Its first governor was Firu- 


At the foot of this eminence or | 


First Hostilities between the Turks and Greeks. 


During the preceding summer, the Greek 
Emperor had had recourse to the mistaken 
policy of endeavouring to attain by unmanly 
humiliation, what he had failed in obtaining by 
empty menace. With this view he sent am- 
bassadors to implore safeguards for the villages 
situated on the Bosphorus, and protection to: 
their corn fields during the approaching au- 
tumn. At the same time, he daily supplied 
the Sultan's table with the choicest viands and 
beverages. Instead of acceding to the re- 
quest, or returning the Emperor's civilities, 


| Mohammed issued orders that no one should 





faga, who was ordered, with the four hundred | 


Janissaries under him, to stop every descrip- 


tion of vessels, and compel thein to pay tribute | 


before they were released. As a means of ef- 
fectually securing the object contemplated, 
that of commanding the Bosphorus, the tower 
which lay upon the sea was furnished with 
Chalil-Pasha’s enormous cannon. 

On the 2th of August, 1452, Mohammed 
quitted the spot, made a reconnaissance round 
the ditches of Byzantium, and on the Ist of 
September returned to Adrianople 


venture to impede his troops in driving their 
horses, mules, or beasts of burden into the 
corn-fields of the Greeks, and, if resistance 
were offered, that recourse should be had to 
force of arms. Now, Isfendiar’s son, (who had 
married the Sultan's sister,) having driven his 
cattle into the gardens and fields about Epiba 

ton ( Bivados ),a blow given by a Turkish groom 
toa Greek, who was abetted by his country 

men, brought on a skirmish, in which several! 
lives were lost on both sides.* A report ot 
this affair being laid before Mohammed by the 
Kiajabeg (or Minister of the Interior), he was 
directed to retaliate, by cutting the inhabitants 
of Epibaton to pieces. ‘The Turkish soldier) 
consequently fell upon the reapers of the town, 
as they were going forth to their morning la 

bours; such was the dawn of the last war in 
which the empire of Byzantium was engaged 
Constantine, hereupon, closed the gates of the 
city, and incarcerated the whole of the Turks 
who were found within its walls. Amongst 
these were several young eunuchs belonging 
to the Sultan’s Harem; yielding to their ear 

nest representations, that, if they were not in 

stantly set at liberty, nay, even if released sub 

sequently, their lives would become forfeit, 
the Emperor bade them go free on the third 
day, and took the opportunity of sending 
Greek envoys to Mohammed by whom he made 
known to him, “that the Emperor relied upon 
the help of God in all that concerned the fate 
of the city, of which he had closed the gates 
only after peace had been violated, and that he 
would protect its inbabitants to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power, should it not please Heaven 
to inspire the Sultan with friendly disposi- 
tions.”t Mohammed was loth to trouble him- 
self with the task of seeking either pretexts or 
apologies for his violence, but instantly de- 
clared war, and, from that time, (June, 1452. 

until the Cross was replaced by the Crescent, 
all ingress into the proud metropolis of the East 
was barred. 


Enormous Field-pieces used by the Turks 


During the summer in which the preceding 
events took place, one Orban, a Hungarian 
metal-founder, passed over from the Emperor's 
into the Sultan's service, and received so many 
gifts and such a liberal appointment from his 
new master, that, had he been offered but a 
fourth part as much by the Greek ministry, he 
would never have dreamed of quitting the im 
perial city. Mohammed inquired of him whe 





* Ducas’s Hist. Byz., xxxiv. p. 137 
+ Phranzw Chronicon, lib. ili. ¢. 2 
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ther he could cast a cannon capable of crum- 
bling the walls of Constantinople? “It is in 
my power,” replied the Hungarian, “to cast 
cannon of any calibre that is desired, and grind 
the walls of Constantinople and Babylon into 

wder: I will answer for my science extend- 
ing thus far; but I cannot pronounce to what 
extent the shot will range.” The Sultan gave 
him directions to proceed with the casting, but 
not to trouble himself about the range of tho 
shot, which should be subsequently determined. 
As a specimen of his skill, Orban cast a can- 
non for the great tower on the Bosphorean 
Channel, and a trial of its range was made 
upon the first vessel which sailed past without 
hauling in her sails. A Venetian ship, com- 
manded by one Ricci, was made use of as a 
target, and afforded satisfactory evidence of 
the perfectness of the casting, as well as the 
range of the shot. It was struck, severed 
asunder, and sunk. The captain and thirty 
of his crew escaped the dangers of the turbu- 
lent current in a boat, but, on reaching the 
shore, fell into the hands of the Turkish garri- 
son. They were loaded with fetters, and 
brought before the Sultan at Didymotichon ; 
by his orders, the sailors were beheaded, the 
captain impaled, and their dead bodies exposed 
to rot in the open air. This barbarous scene 
was witnessed by Ducas, the historian, who 
was a resident at Didymotichon at that pe- 
riod.” 

Mohammed was so perfectly satisfied with 
the founder's skill and the result of the trial, 
that he directed the construction of a prodi- 

ious battering piece, twice as large as the 
first; in fact, the largest which is recorded in 
the annals of the “tormentorum bellicorum.” 
It vomited stone balls, twelve spans in circum- 
ference, and twelve hundred pounds in weight,t 
was moved with great difficulty by fifty pair of 
bullocks, and was committed to the manipula- 
tion of seven hundred men. 

When the casting was completed, the piece 
was transported to the gate of the palace Dschi- 
hannuma, (or spectacle of the world,) a lofty 
pile, which had just been finished at Adriano- 
ple ; and on this spot it was, for the first time, 
loaded with infinite trouble. Notice was then 
given to the inhabitants, that it would be dis- 
charged the next morning: it was feared, that, 
without such a warning, the terror occasioned 
by its report might have been attended with 
the most disastrous consequences. ‘The morn- 
ing dawned, the piece was fired off, an im- 
mense cloud of smoke enveloped the whole 

ity, its thunders were heard for several hours 
in the distance, and the shot buried itself a 


Ducas’s Hist. Byz., xxxv. p. 139, 

| I have seen the cannon of the Dardanelles, 
vhich are so capacious that, shortly before my 
visit, a tailor, who had fied from his creditors, 
had concealed himself within one of them for 


several days. There are several stone-balls 
which have lain at Rhodes ever since Soli- 
nan's siege, and weigh many hundred pounds 
a-piece. measured them with my own hand, 
and found them to be twelve spans in circum- 
ference. Indeed, the cannon of the Darda- 
nelles appear to have been cast after the model 
of those which Soliman used at that sicve 
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fathom deep in the ground, at the distance of « 
mile from the spot whence it was discharged 
By the trepidation, which it spread far and 
wide, this enormous masterpiece of pyrotechny 
at least bespoke the gigantic schemes of con- 
quest on which the grasping mind of its owner 
was intent. 

This cannon, together with two smaller 
pieces, which discharged balls of one hundred 
and sixty pounds weight, was subsequently 
employed at the siege of Constantinople, where 
it was stationed opposite the gate of St. Ro- 
manos, which was afterwards denominated 
“ The Cannon Gate,’ a name it has retained 
to the present day. It consumed two hours in 
loading, and, on the first day, was discharged 
seven times; the eighth firing was on the se- 
cond, when it gave the signal for an attack. 
Though it soon afterwards burst and destroyed 
its founder, it was speedily repaired, and con- 
tinued to be used seven times a day, but with- 
out producing the effects which had been anti- 
cipated from it 


The Sultan's Vigils—A Night Scene. 


By night, as well as day, were Mohammed's 
thoughts unceasingly occupied by schemes of 
conquest and destruction. Accompanied by 
two confidential persons, he was accustomed 
every evening to perambulate his metropolis, 
with a view to listen, in disguise, to what pass 
ed among the populace and soldiery. If any 
one had the rashness to show, by the usual 
greeting, that he recognised his sovereign, the 
unwelcome intruder’s heart was greeted in re- 
turn by the point of Mohammed's dagger.* 

One night, he sent his eanuchs to summon 
Chalil-Pasha into his presence. The Grand 
Vizier, who had, on two several occasions, 
during Amurath's lifetime, been concerned in 
dethroning Mohammed, his son, felt his head 
way on his shoulders. He resolved, however, 
on disguising his fears, took up a dish, filled it 
with gold, and thus furnished, made the best of 
his way to his master’s chamber, and there de- 
posited his offering at the feet of the Sultan, 
whom he found sitting upright in his bed, with 
his clothes on his back. “ What docs that 
mean, my lord steward?” inquired Mohammed 
“It is enstomary with great folks,” answered 
Chalil, “when they are called into their mas- 
ter’s presence at an unusual hour, never to ap 
pear before him with empty hands; the pro- 
perty | now offer thee is not mine but thine 
own.” “TI have no occasion for it;” returned 
the Sultan; “I have but one thing to require 
of thee, and that is to lend me your assistance 
in obtaining possession of Constantinople.” 
The Grand Vizier, whose friendship the Greeks 
had secretly purchased, was the more terrified 
at the despot’s insinuation, as the populace 
themselves considered him an ally of the Infi- 
dels. He, therefore, entered into the spirit of 
what was uppermost in Mohammed's mind, 
and replied, that “the Lord ‘of All, who had 
already conferred on him the greater part of the 
Greek territory, would not deny him 
sion of its capital, and that every individual! 


* Ducas affirms that he felt as much delight 
in killing a human being, as any other animate 
creature. 
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among the Sultan’s servants would be emulous 
to lay down his pod and his blood to achieve 
that object.” “ Look ye,” proceeded Moham- 
med, “ look ye well at this bed of mine; here 
have J been tossing about from side to side, 
without sleeping the whole night. I give you 
fair warning; do not suffer yourself to be 
shaken by either gold or silver. We will fight 
a hard fight with these Greeks, and, by the 
aid of God and the prophets, will take their 
city.” With these words he dismissed the mi- 
nister, whom he had so effectually scared out 
of his dreams of security and impunity. He 
himself consumed this and many a subsequent 
restless night in devising plans for the siege. 
He traced with his own hand the situation and 
walls of the town, the lines of assault, the 
posts to be occupied by his troops, and the sta- 
tions to be assigned to the battering train, re- 
doubts, and mines; anxiously seeking personal 
information from men who were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the situation of Constantinople 
and the state of its fortifications 


—_>_ 


From the Atheneum. 


RECORDS OF WOMAN.” 


We have been long wishing to see these 
exquisite productions of Mrs. Hemans coilect- 
ed into a volume, and they now meet us at the 
very season best fitted for their appearance. 
There is something in this lady's poetry, which 
always associates it in our minds with the 
sweet breathings of summer. It is soft and 
musical as their gentlest echoes; and not un- 
like them, because its sweetness and tender- 
ness are sometimes touched with mournfulness. 
Her images are drawn from all that is fairest 
and brightest in nature or humanity ; and the 


characters that people her fairy scenes are of 


the pure and noble-hearted race, alike peauti- 
ful in their death and in their love. The spirit 
that inspires every line, has its impulse from 
the thoughts of a gentle heart, elevated almost 
into grandeur by its admiration of a sublime 
moral purity and greatness; and, read which 
of her compositions we may, the same delight 
is manifested in the development of this feel- 


i . 

"KK nother striking characteristic of Mrs. He- 
mans’ poetry, is the tone it acquires from the 
devout love of solitude which uniformly seems 
to possess its author and inspire her happiest 
strains. The leafy, deep green shade; the 
valleys and solitary hills, where the echo and 
ever-springing fountains have their birth; the 
isles of the sea, the lone bowery islands of the 
sea; the river's bank, or the deserted tezaple: 
—from haunts like these she has drawn, not 
merely the illustrations of her verse but the 
very spirit of song itself, that seems to have 
held communion with her in these romantic so- 
litudes. With so many of the characteristics 
of genuine poetry, there is no doubt the com- 
position of this amiable authoress would have 





* Records of Woman: with other Poems. 
By Felicia Hemans. 12mo. pp. 318. William 
Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1828 











attracted general admiration, had they 

ed no higher quality. But it is not either on 
their mere beauty or pathos they depend, bat 
on their impressive morality. Several other 
writers may have given occasionally as exqui- 
site delineations of female love, as noble and 
inspiring pictures of high, self-devoting brave- 
ty; but none but the greatest a have 
ever equalled her, in blending the tenderness 
of female love with the dignity of all female 
graces, or the bravery of man with so many of 
the virtues of patriotism. 

In the volume now before us, the highest ex- 
cellenciesof Mrs. Hemans’ poetry are Tieplayed 
in their strongest light. The Records of her own 
sex, of those who have perished in the devoted- 
ness of their souls to their faith and love, fur- 
nished her, without fiction, with themes in 
every way suited to her pen. She has selected 
those the best adapted to show woman in her 
loveliest character; and never were the charms 
of the most exquisite verse strengthened by 
sentiments more beautiful, or fitter for a pure 
and an exalted soul. We give the following 
specimen of this delightful volume : 


The Switzer's Wife. 
Nor look nor tone revealeth aught 
Save woman's Te of thought; 
And yet around her is a light 


Of inward majesty and might. M. J.J. 


. . _ . . . a. 
Wer solch ein herz an seinen Busen druckt, 
Der kann fur herd und hof mit freuden fechten. 
Wittholm Tell. 
“ Tr was the time when children bound to meet 
Their father’s homeward step from field o1 
hill, 
And when the herd’s returning bells are sweet 
In the Swiss valleys, and the lakes grow 
still, 
And the last note of that wild horn swells by, 
Which haunts the exile’s heart with melody. 


“And lovely smiled full many an Alpine 
home, 
Touched with the crimson of the dying hour, 
Which lit its low roof by the torrent’s foam, 
And pierced its lattice thro’ the vine-hune 
bower; P 
But one, the loveliest o'er the land that rose, 
Then first look’d mournful in its green repose 


“ For Werner sat beneath the linden-tree, 
That sent its lulling whispers through his 
door, 
Ev’n as man sits whose heart alone would be 
With some deep care, and thus can find ne 
more 
Th’ accustom’d joy in all which evening brings, 
Gathering a household with her quiet wings. 


“ His wife stood hush'd before him,—sad, yet 
mild 
In her beseeching mien ;—he mark’d it not. 
The silvery laughter of his bright-hair'd child 
Rang from the greensward round the shel- 
ter'd spot, 
But seem’d unheard ; until at last the boy 
Raised from his heap'd up flowers a glance of 
J°yY, 
“ And met his father’s face: but then ac 
Pass'd swiftly o'er the brow of infant glee, 
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La Fayette. 


And a quick sense of something dimly strange | Then must we rise upon our mountain-sod, 


Brought him from play to stand beside the 
knee 
So often climb'd, and lift his loving eyes 
That shone through clouds of sorrowful sur- 
prise. 
Then the proud bosom of the strong man 
shook ; 
But tenderly his babe's fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look, 
Thro’ tears half quivering, o'er him bent; and 


said, 

* What grief, dear friend, hath made thy heart 
its prey, 

That thou shouldst turn thee from our love 
away? 


 € Tt is too sad to see thee thus, my friend! 
Mark’'st thou the wonder on thy boy’s fair 
brow, 
Missing the smile from thine? Oh! cheer 
thee! bend 
To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en 
now ! 
Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 
Of tried affection in thy secret care. 


‘ He looked up into that sweet earnest face, 
But sternly, mournfully: not yet the band 
Was loosen’d from his soul; its inmost place 
Not yet unveil’d by love's o’ermastering 
hand. 
‘ Speak low!” he cried, and pointed where on 
high, 
‘The white Alps glitter'’d thro’ the solemn sky : 


** We must speak low amidst our ancient hills 
And their free torrents; for the days are 
come 
When tyranny lies couch’d by furest-rills, 
And meets the shepherd in his mountain- 
home. 
Go, pour the wine of our own grapes in fear, 


Keep silence by the hearth! its foes are near. | 


«“* The envy of th’ oppressor's eye hath been 
Upon my heritage. I sit to-night 
Under my household tree, if not serene, 
Yet with the faces best-beloved in sight: 
To-morrow eve may find me chain‘d 
thee— 
How can } bear the boy's young smiles to see ?” 


and 


“ The bright blood left that youthful mother's 
cheek ; 
Back on the linden stem she lean‘d her form, 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 
Like a frail harp-string, shaken by the storm. 
Twas but a moment, and the faintness pass'd, 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last. 


“ And she, that ever thro’ her home had moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet 
smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 
And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and stedfastly that hour 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power. 


“ Ay pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gather'd might 


As it found -language:—‘ Are we thus op- | 


press’d ? 








And man must arm, and woman call on God ' 


*“¢T know what thou wouldst do,—and be it 
done ! 
Thy soul is darken’d with its fears for me. 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband, this, thy 


son, 
The babe whom I have borne thee, must be 
free ! 
And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
May well give strength—if aught be strong on 
earth. 


“*Thou hast been brooding o’er the silent 
dread 
Of my desponding tears ; now lift once more, 
My hunter of the hills! thy stately head, 
And let thine eagle glance my joy restore ! 
I can bear all, but seeing thee subdued,— 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood 


“* Go forth beside the waters, and along 
The Chamois-path, and thro’ the forests go ; 


; And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 


To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets 
glow. 

God shall be with thee, my beloved !—Away ! 

Bless but thy child, and leave me,—I can 
pray! 


“ He sprang up like a warrior-youth awaking 


To clarion-sounds upon the ringing air ; 
He caught her to his breast, while proud tears, 
breaking 
From his dark eyes, fell o’er her braided 
hair,— 
And ‘ Worthy art thou,’ was his joyous ery, 


| * That man for thee should gird himself to die 


| ** My bride, my wife, the mother of my child! 


Now shall thy name be armour to my heart; 
And this our land, by chains no more defiled, 
Be taught of thee to choose the better part ! 
I go—thy spirit on my words shall dwell, 
Thy gentle voice shall stir the Alps—Fare- 
well!’ 


“ And thus they parted by the quiet lake, 
In the clear starlight: he, the strength to 
rouse 
Of the free hills ; she, thoughtful for his sake, 
To rock her child beneath the whispering 
boughs, 
Singing its blue, half-curtain'd eyes to sleep, 
With a low hymn, amidst the stillness deep.” 


— — 


From the Atheneum. 
LA FAYETTE. 


La Favetre has greatly disappointed the 
Parisians, who are eager for interest and ex- 
citement, and with whom, since the marri 
of Mademoiselle Lafitte, funerals have agam 
come into fashion. Poets and the schools of 
law and medicine, and the ‘gendarmerie, with 
the Chamber of Deputies, were all on the gui 
vive ; the bow-string of expectation was strung 
tight, but has suddenly relaxed, with a twang 
that has (to speak truth) more of sorrow than 
of joy in it; for there was nothing to substitute 
for the promised pleasures of Pére La Chaise, 
and all Paris would have sunk into the very 





The English in France. 


lowest depths of despair, had not the trial of 
Constance and her husband, and the hoped-for 
appearance of Mademoiselle Mars in open 
court, been at the moment announced, and La 
Fayette was, of course, as instantly forgotten. 
The old gentleman seems content to live on, 


until Savary’s Memoirs shall have had their | 


day; and when M Bossange is wholly at lei- 
sure, and no other public event occupies the 
minds of his compatriots, perhaps he may con- 
descend to die. While lying on the sick bed, 
and supposed by his physicians to be asleep, 
one of the latter observed to a colleague, “ that 
the Parisians were all furnishing themselves 
with the uniform of the National Guards to at- 
tend his funeral.” La Fayette, was, however, 


awake, and, turning to them, observed, “ du | 


moins l’ on ne m’ accusera pas d’ étre de cette 
‘onspiration.’* 


From the Atheneum. 
THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE 
Tue class of novels to which “ The English 
in France” belongs, has originated in the love 
of travelling, and a superabundance of publish- 
ed tours. The one, carrying men of all tastes 
and dispositions abroad, where those who have 


a talent for observation find the most engaging | 1 
| coast from being inundated and converted into 


objects to employ it; and the other, inducing 
them to throw the result of their observations 


into any other form than that of diaries or tra- | us 
; | als would not prove sufficient, but for the sea- 


vels. 
this. 


The public has gained considerably by 


and, by introducing different personages to our 
acquaintance, every scene has additional bright- 
ness and distinctness. 

The publication now before us contains a 
variety of tales, each exhibiting some amusing 
trait, either of foreign character, or of conti- 
nental fashions engrafted on English feelings. 

For the proof of their merit in this respect, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself, 
which well deserves a place among the best of 
the light works of the day. The chapter which 
best suits our purpose for extract, is that relat- 
ing the “ Adventure of a Tar,” which is told 
ina very lively manner. 
little narrative was a Lieutenant in the Eng- 
lish navy, commanding a small sloop of war, 
which cruised off the north-western coast of 


France, and amused itself incessantly in the | 


most desperate attacks on the enemy's vessels 
It was not, however, in skirmishing under a 
fog with some stray schooner, or in way-lay- 
ing the fishing-smacks that ventured out to 
sea, that Lieutenant was left to employ 
his courage or his invention. Orders were 
sent him to distribute a number of printed pro- 
clamations along the coast. They were full of 
inflammatory matter against the Emperor, and 
warm appeals to the people in favour of the 





* I shall certainly not be suspected of being 
engaged in this conspiracy. 

t The English in France. By the Author of 
‘The English in Italy.” 3 vols. 12 mo. Saun- 
iers and Otley. London, 182s. 
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| and by its aid in vain di 


| garenne, as it is called, of Wimereux. 


| brave man to meet his fate. 


There is no better method of delineating | 
national character than by a well-told tale; | 





The subject of this | 
died aie he, | Here, then, did the morning break upon Lien- 





| step forth to reconnoitre. 
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exiled Bourbons. The commander of the sloo 
was too much interested in an affair which 
seemed to be of such importance, and called 


| for the exercise of so much boldness, to intrust 


the management of it to another. He aceord- 
ingly set off to execute the mission himself. 
He was put ashore one night to the north of 
Etaples—posted the proclamations on the very 
sentry-boxes of the guards, on the cannon, and 
on the door of the Prefecture. But when he 
had completed his purpose, and was about to 
return, he found the alarm had been raised, 
and that he was cut off on every side from es- 
cape. His boat was ordered to wait for him 
off a cape between Wimereux and Ambleteuse. 
What followed, we leave the author to relate 
in his own words : 
“ The daylight at length began to glimmer, 
F the boat’s crew of the 
-Iriel endeavour to desery the figure of their 
commander on the appointed shore. Fatally 
separated from thei, it found him still in the 
A more 
desolate spot could not have been chosen for a 
It consisted of a 
cluster of sand-hills, of which the materials, 
washed away from the high places of the coast, 
were here borne in on the flat country by the 
tide. In this manner the ocean forms a barrier 
against itself, which alone preserves the val- 
leys and low grounds on this weather-beaten 


so many estuaries at every high tide. Even 
for this purpose, those hills of shifting materi- 


thistle and marine rush, which, with other 
shrubs and herbs, take root, and give consis- 
tency to the soil. In disastrous and disorderly 
eriods, the wretched inhabitants of the region 
ave torn away these shrubs for fuel ; and the 
consequence has been—it was the case during 
the early part of the Revolution—that the sea 
has poured in and overwhelmed the region be- 
yond. Now, however, severe edicts forbid 
such dangerous larceny, and the sea-thistle and 
the rush are not only protected, but frequently 

planted for the security of the barrier. 
“ Notwithstanding its utility, a more dreary 


| place cannot be conceived ; and none indeed 


are known to enter it, save the hardy sports- 
men, who hire it for the season's shooting 


tenant ——, who, exhausted with his journey, 
his watching, and his unsuccessful efforts, had 
sunk for a short time to seek refreshment in 
repose. After a survey round, in which he 
heard the nearing shouts of his enemies on all 
sides, he thought it best to widen and prepare the 
aperture of a rabbit-burrow, for his reception. 
Into this he sunk himself, covering his lurking- 
place with a thicket of sea-holly: his enemies 
soon penetrated in search of him, trod near and 
around him, poked with their bayonets into 
rabbit-holes and thickets; but none made the 
sought discovery. Here he remained until 
two hours after noon: his stock of biscuit was 
exhausted. He hoped, however, to find his 
enemies not so vigilant that evermng as the 

had been the preceding one. They had been 
gone for some time ; all sound and clamour 
had died away, and the sailor thought he might 
His enemies were 
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too cunning for him: aware that he must be | 
| step,’ cried the seaman. ‘I know the fate re- 


hidden, they lay in wait, silent, and pretending 
to have departed, expecting, as took place, 
that he would venture forth. He had taken 
but a few steps, when the raised cry of one of 
those on the watch warned the poor Briton that 
he was discovered, and called his enemies to 
the capture. 

“ Fight was madness; Lieutenant struck 
out and ran. His impulse was to gain the sea, 
and trust himself to it, even swimming. The 
ambuscade was, however, ‘twixt him and it. 
He ran, nevertheless, southwards, hoping that 
some ravine, or turn of the coast, would allow 
him to gain the beach. The French did not 
fire. The orders of the exasperated command- 
ant were, no doubt, to take him alive. There 
was no possibility of his escape. The young 
conscripts enjoyed tife novelty of chasing an 
enemy, and toilowed with shouts of alacrity 
and triuunph. The commandant himself was 
at their head, and had the ground permitted 
him to make use of a horse, he might soon 
have overtaken the fugitive. 

“ The latter, in the mean time, gained upon 
their pursuers, who still, however, kept be- 





tween him and the coast, and his flight seemed 
directed towards an old veritable chatean, for | 


it was castle-like in appearance, which seemed 
built to catch every breath of wind from sea. 
Some withered trees stood around it, as if to 


afford a shelter, that they seemed to need. | p 


For they stretched landwards, in an imploring 
attitude, and, indeed, put forth foliage only in 
that direction. Thither the fugitive directed 
his course—why, or with what hope, is not 
easily conceived. Even if he could enter, he 
could not hope to defend it. 

“The possessor of the chateau, or at any 
rate his tenant, was the commandant himself, 
whose family at the very time occupied it, no 
doubt, for the salubrity of the sea-breezes, and 
the convenience of its position to his duties. 

“ With no wiser instinct, however, than that 
of the over-hunted fox, the unfortunate sailor 
rushed towards the bleak chateau, entered its 
court, its door, and rushed up a short stair into 
the saloon. A lady was seated there, as also 
a boy, her son apparently, at her feet. Ere 
she could recover from her surprise, the in- 
truder made known who he was, his imminent 
danger, and craved refuge and concealment. 
It was not to be expected, and was perhaps 
asked without expectation. The lady, not 
without commiseration, bade him fly else- 
where ; that it was the residence of the com- 
mandant, that she was his wife, and that there 
was no possibility, no chance. The door be- 
low was dashed open ; the pursuers rushed up. 

“ As the commandant himself entered, a le- 
gion at his back, the fugitive, taking, as it ap- 
peared, an ungenerous advantage of the lady's 
compassion, seized her son, bore him in her 
despite to the farthest corner of the apartment, 
and putting a pistol to the child's temple, call- 
ed upon his pursuer to desist. 

“ The terrified commandant, though prepar- 
ed to close with his enemy, shrunk back from 
his posture of determination ; whilst the mo- 
ther of the child, unable to move a limb or ut- 
ter a ery, held forth her hands in agony and 

lessness. 
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served for me, if taken. Let me spring from ; 
this window and gain the beach unpursued, 
ofr 
“Tt is mine only son,’ cried the conmand- , 
ant, hesitating. : 
*“* So much the better,’ observed the seaman, . 
coolly. 
“* ] cannot palter,’ (transiger was the word,) y 
‘with my duty,’ said the commandant, hesitat- 
ing still. 7 
“ The mother shrieked, and the shriek went be 
to the soul of the seaman, who menaced a bar- fe 
barity that he would have died a thousand " 
deaths ere he could have committed : 
“* You are a cowardly ruffian to have believ- M 
ed me capable of it,’ said the seaman, who h 
wronged his adversary by the reproach, inas- i 
much as his determined look fuily bespoke the B 
act he threatened. As he spoke, he flung him- = 
self against the window, went through it, but a 
fell, and, ere he could rise, more than twenty ~~ 
fellows were around or upon him, and the gal. - 
lant Lieutenant was a captive. — 
“ He was conveyed into the town with shouts ie. 
of triumph, his captors amusing themselves by = 
adorning him with the numbers of his own pro- = 
| clamation that he had scattered ; and treated pte 
with every ignominy and harshness, he was iT 
committed for that evening to the military 
rison. re 
“ The taking of a spy, and more especially re 
the threatened execution of one, made, of : : 
course, a mighty noise and bustle throughout pee 
the department of the Pas de Calais. Aware pus 
of the progress of the Allies, the inveterate PP. 
commandant pressed the trial, and every inter- 
mediate step that was to precede his final ven- 
geance. The citizens, nevertheless, Bonapart- 
ists as they were, had no such savguinary 
wishes, but rather commiserated the brave 
man. The fishermen felt still more sympathy, M 
and resolved amongst each other to return h 
Lieutenant ’s past kindness and forbear- e 
ance to them, by rescuing him at any hazard. ree 
“ They kept their designs secret with ease, ya 
as they form quite a different class from the r g 
rest of the population, with whom they hold no Th : 
sort of intercourse but for the purposes of buy- lad ; 
ing and selling. In order to mask their inten- t y 
tions, they took occasion to display the utmost : ok 
fury A the spy; and their vociferations aes i 
for sunken boats and lost cargoes, of which the look 
accused loudly the commander of the “Ariel, d ~ 
resounded in the ears of the commandant, as "Th 
also in those of the pretended victim, who was chief 
at a loss to account for gratuitous inveteracy. a 
“From the military prison to the Palais of fish 
Justice, or scene of trial, was a considerable ee - 
distance, and the captive more than once medi- fally. 
tated the possibility of escape, as he was brought pe 
back and forward. He was not manacled ; but be a 
the guard was always too str for the hope @ . - 
or the attempt. As he returned from condem- an 7 
nation, the prisoner and escort were surround- Ad. 
ed by an immense throng of fishermen and a 
their wives, and these last were neither the *¢ 
least active nor least vociferous. They cried, § &c 
‘Death to the spy!’ ‘ Down with the corsair!’ 9 Jian a 
‘ Cursed Englishmen! where are ourmenand § &~ , 
dur vessels ’’—and a smart volley of stones, Geo. | 
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seemingly intended for the prisoner, but really | 3 


overwhelming the escort, made the soldiers 
think it was most prudent for them to give up 
the victim of popular fury. And as he was to 
be hanged onthe morrow, the fate that at pre- 
sent was imminent over him, was less ignomi- 
nious than that which justice threatened 

“ The fishermen and women, therefore, car- 
ried off their prey without opposition, or rather 
drove it before them, pelting and shouting, and, 
in many instances, severely wounding one 
another, that the earnestness of their rage | 
might not be called in question. ‘The soldiers 
followed, however, somewhat mistrustful, 
through the narrow lanes and passages, by 
which the victim and his apparant assassins, 
but real rescuers, hurried towards the port or | 
harbour. The guard expected to find the man- | 
gled body of their late prisoner at every step ; 
on the contrary, victiin and avengers disap- | 
peared. They were no sooner out of sight of | 
the military, than the brawny fishermen, seiz- 
ing Lieutenant , bore him at full speed, 
each holding a limb, through their subarb; 
again putting him upon his feet, and chasing | 
him before them, as they emerged upon the 
quay. There, chasing and abusing, they di- | 
rected him towards a little pilot-boat that lay | 
moored at the extremity of the wooden pier. 
‘There's your home, brother tar,’ cried they, | 
pointing to the waves. Lieutenant shook | 
the hand of the speaker, plunged in, gained the 
skiff in a trice, unmoored it, hoisted its sail, 
and swept out of the harbour, ere # single shot 
could be brought to bear upon him.”—Vol ii., 
pp. 143—154. 
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OUR VILLAGE.* 


Miss Mitford is a writer so truly English in 
her style of composition, and describes English 
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sylvan landscapes of England. It was the spi- 
| rit of our olden histor fre held converse with, 
rather than with the living inhabitants of our 
towns and villages; and, exquisitely told as 
are his stories, we doubt whether a reader, un- 


| accustomed to poetry or romance, would be 


able to recognise the scenery and character of 
our country in his descriptions But the au- 
thoress of “ Our Village,” on the contrary, 
has looked on the landscapes she paints, with 
an eye long accustomed to their minutest pe- 
culiarities.—has conversed and lived among 
the characters of her different little sketches 
tll not a look or a word is strange to her; and 
she is too much of a poet to let this familiarity 
with the objects she describes lessen her power 
of happy combination. The present volume of 
“ Our Village” is characterized by all the pecu- 
liar excellencies of the former two. The stories 
are numerous, and as varied as they can be in 
the limits which the author has prescribed her- 
self. Several of them, however, we think, we 
recognise as old acquaintances; and we con- 
sider ourselves so cruelly treated by Miss Mit- 
ford, in thus leading us to suppose we had a 
novegay of fresh flowers presented to us, that 
we award ler the punishment of gathering us 
and the public another as fast as time and rea- 
son will allow. 

We now proceed to give our readers some 
specimens of this volume, delightful notwith- 
standing the censure just passed. Our first 
extract is 

The Two Valentines. 


“ Valentine's Day is one of great stir and 
emotion in our little village. In large towns— 
especially in London—the wicked habit of 
quizzing has entirely destroyed the romance 
and illusion of that tender anniversary. But 
we in the country are, for the most part, unin- 
fected by ‘ over-wiseness, or ‘ over-niceness,’ 
(to borrow two of Sir Walter Raleigh's quaint 
but expressive phrases,) and are content to 
keep the gracious festival of love-making and 





scenes with such exquisite felicity, that we 
know of no author who stands a fairer chance 
of going down to posterity without any dimi- 


nution of popularity from length of years. | 


Throughout the writings of this accomplished 
lady, there cannot, we believe, be found an in- 
stance of affectation or bad taste. Both her 
poetry and prose are alike distinguished for 
freshness and vivacity; and nature can be 
looked at in no truer mirror than in her pro- 
ductions. 

The kind of writing which Miss Mitford 
chiefly delights in, is one which she has made 
peculiarly her own. The delineation of Eng- 
lish character, associated with genuine English 
scenery, was never before attempted so succes- 
fully. “The Sketch Book” of Washington 
Irving abounds in pictures never surpassed for 
beauty, or, in respect to the scenes they repre- 
sented, for accuracy. But it was with the eye 
of a poet, or rather of an enthusiastic but fo- 
teign observer, that he wandered among the 


+ Country Stories, Scenes, Characters, &c. 
&c. By Mary Russell Mitford, Author of Ju- 
lian and Foscari, Tragedies, Dramatic Scenes, 


&c &c. Vol. IIL, 


Geo. B. Whittaker. 1823 


on. 


st Svo., pp. 315., Os. | 


billets-douz, as simply and confidingly as our 
| ancestors of old. I do not mean to say, that 
every one of our youths and maidens pair on 
| that day, like the ‘ goldfinch, bullfinch, green- 
| finch, and all the finches of the grove.'—Hea- 
ven forbid !—Nor that the spirit of fun hath so 
utterly evaporated from us, that we have no 
display of innocent triek or harmless raillery 
on that licensed morn :—all that I contend for 
is, that, in our parts, some truth may be found 
lurking amidst the fictions of those annual 
rhymes—that many a village beau hath so 
broken the ice of his courtship—and that many 
a village befle hath felt her heart throb, as she 
glanced at the emblematic scroll, and tried to 

uess the sender, in spite of the assumed care- 
essness, the saucy head-tossings, and the pret- 
ty poutings with which she attempted to veil 
her real interest. In short, there is something 
like sincerity amongst us, even in a Valentine ; 
—as witness the number of wooings begun on 
the Fourteenth of February, and finished in 
that usual end of courtships and comedies—a 
wedding—before Whitsuntide. Our little lame 
| clerk, who keeps a sort of catalogue raisonnée 
of marriages, as a companion to the ~ gi 


gister, computes those that issue from 
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bursting Valentine-bag of our postman, at not 
less than three and a half per annum—that is 
to say, seven between two years. 


| 


“ But—besides the matches which spring, | 


directly or indirectly, from the billets common- 


ly called Valentines—there is another super- | 


stition connected with the day, which has no 
small influence on the destinies of our country 
maidens. They hold, that the first man whom 
they espy in the morning—provided that such 
man be neither of kin to them, nor married, 
nor an inmate of the same house—is to pass 


for their Valentine during the day; and, per- | 


haps, (for this is the secret clause which makes 
the observation important,) to prove their hus- 
band for life. It is strange how much faith 
they put in this kind of sortes virgiliance—this 


turning over the living leaf of destiny; and | 
how much pains they will take to cheat the | 


fates and see the man they like best first in 
spite of the stars! One damsel, for instance, 
will go a quarter of a mile about, in the course 
of her ordinary avocations, in order to avoid a 
youth whom she does not fancy ; another shall 
sit within doors, with her eyes shut, half the 
morning, until she hears the expected voice 
of the favourite swain ;—whilst, on their part, 
our country lads take care to place themselves 
each in the way of his chosen she ; and a pretty 
lass would think herself overlooked, if she had 
not three or four standing round her door, or 
sauntering beneath her window, before sun- 
rise. 

“ Now, one of the prettiest girls in our parish 
is, undoubtedly, Sally North. Pretty is hardly 
the proper phrase—Sally is a magnificent gir] ; 
—tall, far above the common height of wo- 
man, and large in proportion—but formed with 
the exactest symmetry, and distinguished by 
the firm, erect, and vigorous carriage, and the 
light elastic step, peculiar to those who are 
early accustomed to walk under burdens 
Sally's father is an eminent baker—the most 
celebrated personage in our village; besides 
supplying half the next town with genuine 


country bread, which he carries thither himself 


in his huge tilted cart, he hath struck into 
other arts of the oven, and furnishes all the 
break fast-tables, within five miles, with genuine 
London rolls. No family of gentility,can possi- 
bly get through the first meal without them. 
The rolls, to be sure, are—just like other rolls 
—very good, and nothing more; but some 
whim of a great man, or caprice of a fine lady, 
has put them in fashion; and so Sally walks 
round the parish every morning, with her great 
basket, piled to the very brim, poised on her 
pretty head—now lending it the light support 
of one slender hand, and now of another :—the 
dancing black eyes, and the bright blushing 
smile, that flash from under her burden, as 
well as the perfect ease and grace with which 
she trips along, entirely taking away all pain- 
ful impression of drudgery or toil. She is 

uite a figure for a painter, is Sally North—and 
the gipsy knows it. There is a gay, good-hu- 
moured consciousness of her power and her 
beauty, as she passes on her morning round, 
earolling as merrily as the lark over her head, 
that me. he no small part of her charm. The 
lass is clever, too—sharp and shrewd in her 
dealings—and, although sufficiently civil and 


respectful to her superiors, and never actually 
wanting in decorim, is said to dismiss the 
compliments of some of her beaux with a re 
partee, generally brusque, and frequently poig 
nant 

“ Of beaux—between the laequeys of the 
houses that she takes in her circuit, and the 
wayfarers whom she picks up on the road 
Sally hath more than a court beauty ; and two 
of them—Mr. Thompson, my Lord’s gentle 
man, aman of substance and gravity, not much 
turned of fifty; and Daniel Tubb, one of Sir 
John’s gardeners, a strapping red-haired youth, 
as comely and merry as herself—were several- 
ly recommended, by the old and the young, as 
fitting matches for the pretty mistress of the 
rolls. But Sally silenced Mr. Thompson's fine 
speeches by a very stout, sturdy, steady “ No, 
and even inflicted a similar sentence (although 
so mildly, that Daniel did not quite despair) 
on his young rival; for Sally, who was seven- 
teen last Candlemas-day, had been engaged 
these three years! 

“The love-atfair had begun at the Free 
School at Aberleigh ; and the object of it, by 


| name Stephen Long, was the son of a little 
| farmer in the neighbourhood, and about the 


same age with his fair mistress. There the 
resemblance ceased ; for Stephen had been as 
incomparably the shortest and ugliest boy in 


| the school, as Sally was the taliest and prettiest 
| girl—being, indeed, of that stunted and large- 
| headed appearance which betokens a dwarf, and 
| is usually accompanied by features as unplea- 








sant in their expression as they are grotesque 
in their form. But then he was the head boy, 
and, being held up by the master as a miracle 
of reading, writing, and cyphering, was a per- 
son of no small importance at Aberleigh ; and 
Sally, being, with all her clevernesss, some- 
thing of a dunce, owed to Stephen much obli- 
gation for assistance in the school-business 

le arranged, cast up, and set in order on the 
slate, the few straggling figures which poor 
Sally called her summ—painted over, and re- 
duced to something like form, the misshapen 
and disjointed letters in her copy-book—learnt 
all her lessons himself, and tried most ineffec- 
tually to teach them to her—and, finally, co- 
vered her unconquerable want of memory by 
the loudest and boldest prompting ever heard 
out of a theatre. Many a rap of the knuckles 
have Sally North's blunders cost Stephen 
Long, and vainly did the master admonish him 
to hold his tongue. Prompt he would—al- 
though so incorrigibly stupid was his fair 
mistress, that even when the words were put 
into her mouth, she stumbled at repeating 
them ; and Stephen's officious kindness com- 
monly ended in their being punished in com- 
pany—a consummation, for his share of which 
the boy was gallant enough to rejoice. She 
was fully sensible of this flattering devotion, 
and repaid it, as far as lay in her power, by 
taking him under her protection at play-times, 
in return for the services which he rendered 
her in school ; and, becoming more and more 
bound to him by a series of mutual good offices, 
finished by vindicating his ugliness, a 
his pedantry, and, when twitted with his dwarf- 
ishness, boldly predicting that he would grow 
They walked together, talked together, laugh 
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ed, romped, and quarrelled—In short, it was a 
decided attachment; and, when our village 
Romeo was taken as an apprentice by a cousin 
of his mother’s—a respectable hosier in Cheap- 
side—it is’on record, that his Juliet—the light- 
est hearted personage in the neighbourhood— 
eried for an hour and moped for a day. All 
the school stood amazed at her constancy ! 

“ Stephen, on his side, bore the test of absence, 
like a knight of Amadis his day. Never was 


preux chevalier so devoted tothe lady of his love. | 


Every letter home contained some tender mes- 
sage or fond inquiry ; and, although the mes- 
sages became gradually less and less intelligi- 
ble, as the small pedantry of the country school- 
boy ripened into the full-blown affectation of 
the London apprentice, still, Sally was far 
from quarrelling with a love-message, on so 
small a ground as not understanding it ; whilst, 
however mysterious his words might seem, his 
presents spoke his affection in a more homely 
and convincing language. Of such tokens 
there was no lack. The very first packet that 
he sent home, consisting of worsted mittens 
for his old grandmother, a pair of cotton hose 
for his sister, and a nightcap for his father, 
contained also a pair of scarlet garters for 
Sally ; which attention was followed up, at 
every opportunity, by pincushions, ribbons, 
thimbles, needle-cases, and as great a variety 
of female ware as that with which Autolycus’s 
basket was furnished. No wonder that Sally, 
in spite of occasional flirtations with Daniel 
Tubb, continued tolerably constant ; especially 
as one of Stephen's sisters, who had been at 
service in London, affirmed that he was so 
much improved, as to be one of the smartest 
beaux in all Cheapside. 

“So affairs continued until this identical 
Valentine's day. Last spring, a written Valen- 
tine, exceedingly choice in its decorations, had 
made its appearance at Master North’s: rather 
out of date, it must be owned, since, being en- 
closed in a packet, to save postage, and sent 
by an oportunity, as the country phrase goes, 
it had been detained, either by accident or 
waggery, till the first of April; but this was 
none of Stephen's fault ; there was the Valen- 
tine in the newest London taste, consisting of 
a raised groupe of roses and heart’s-ease, exe- 
cuted on a kind of paper cut-work, which, on 
being lifted up, turned into a cage, enclosing a 
dove—tender emblem !—with all the rapidity 
of a change in a pantomime. There the 
Valentine was ;—equally known for Stephen's, 
by the savour of the verses and the flourish of 
the signature—the finest specimen of poetry 
and penmanship, as my friend the schoolmas- 
ter triumphantly asserted, that had ever been 
seen in Aberleigh. ‘The force of writing 
could no farther go;’ so, this year, our ‘ good 
apprentice’ determined to come himself to be 
her personal Valentine, and to renew, if not 
complete, their early engagement. 

“ On this determination being announced to 
Sally, it oecasioned no small perturbation in 
that fair damsel, equally alarmed at the mental 
accomplishments and the personal defects of 
her constant swain. In fact, her feeling to- 
wards Stephen had been almost as ideal and 
unsubstantial as the shadow of arainbow. She 
liked to think of him, when she had nothing 





better to do; or to talk of him, when she had 
nothing better to say; or to be puzzled by his 
verses, or laughed at for his homage ; but, asa 
real substantial Valentine, a present wocer, a 
future husband, and he so ugly, and a poet ‘oo 
—QOh dear! she was frightened to think — it! 
This impression first broke forth to his sister- 
who communicated the news of his intended 
arrival\in a variety of questions, as to Ste- 
phen’s height, and size, and shape, and com 
plexion ; especially as compared with Daniel 
Tubb’s! and was afterwards displayed to that 
rustic adorer himself; not by words, indeed, 
but by the encouraging silence and saucy 
smile with which she listened to his account of 
the debarcation of his cockney rival, from the 
top of the B stage. ‘He’ tinier than 
ever, quoth Daniel, ‘and the smartest dandy 
that ever was seen. Ishall be your Valentine 
after all, Sally, pursued her swain; ‘for 1 
could hide him with the shadow of my fist.’ 

“ This was Valentine’s-eve. Valentine's 
morn saw Sally eyeing the two rivals, through 
a peep-hole in her little check curtain, as they 
stood side-by-side, on the green, watching for 
the first glimpse of their divinity. Never was 
seen such a contrast. Stephen, whose original 
square dwarfishness had fined down into a 
miniature dandy—sallow, strutting, and all 
over small—the very Tom Thumb of appren- 
tices! Daniel, taller, bigger, ruddier, and 
heartier than ever—the actual Goliath of coun- 
try lads! Never was such a contrast seen 
At length, Sally, laughing, blushing, and brid- 
ling, sallied forth from the cottage—her huge 
roll basket, but not as usual filled with rolls, 
carried, not on her head, but in her hands. 
‘I'm your Valentine, Sally! am I not?’ ex- 
claimed Daniel Tubb, darting towards her, 
‘ you saw me first; I know you saw me first,’ 
continued the ardent lover, proceeding to claim 
the salute usual on such occasions. ‘ Pshaw! 
nonsense! let me alone then, Daniel, can't 
you?’ was the reply of his mistress, advancing 
to Stephen, who perhaps dazzled by the beauty, 
perhaps astounded by the height of the fair 
giantess, remained motionless and speechless 
on the other side of the road. ‘Would you 
like a ride in my basket this fine morning, Mr. 
Stephen?’ said the saucy lass, emptying all his 
gifts, garters, pincushions, ribbons, and Valen- 
tines from their huge reservoir, and depositing 
it on the ground at his feet. ‘ Don’t be afraid ; 
I'll be bound to carry you as easily as the little 
Italian boy carries his tray of images. He’s 
not half the weight of the rolls—is he, Daniel?’ 

ursued the unmerciful beauty. ‘ For my part, 
T think he has grown shorter.—Come, do step 
in! And, with the word, the triumphant 
Daniel lifted up the discomfited beau, placed 
him safely in the basket, and hoisted the bur- 
den on Sally's head—to the unspeakable di- 
version of that saucy maiden, and the complete 
cure of Master Stephen's love. No need, after 
this, to declare which of the two rivals is Sally 
North's Valentine. I think, with the little 
clerk, that they will be married at Whitsuntide, 
if not before.” —pp. 71—81. 

Among stories of such equal merit, we feel 
a little at a loss on what to ground our prefer- 
ence in making the extracts. Fortunately, 
however, for us, the season here helps us, and 
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the following story may be received as a very 
timely offering : 


Whitsun Eve. 


“ The pride of my heart and the delight of 
my eyes is my garden. Our house, which 
is in dimensions very much like a bird-cage, 
and might, with almost equal convenience, be 
laid on a shelf, or hung up in a tree, would be 
utterly unbearable in warm weather, were it 
not that we have a retreat out of doors,—and a 
very pleasant retreat it is. To make my read- 
ers fully comprehend it, I must describe our 
whole territories. 

“ Fancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty 
low irregular cottage at one end; a large gran- 
ary, divided from the dwelling by a little court 
running along one side; and a long thatched 
shed open towards the garden, and supported 
by wooden pillars, on the other. The bottom 
is bounded, half by an old wall, and half by an 
ald paling, over which we see a pretty distance 
of woody hills. The house, granary, wall and 
paling, are covered with vines, cherry trees, 
roses, honey suckles, and jessamines, with 
great clusters of tall hollyhocks running up 
between them ; a large elder overhanging the 
little gate, and a magnificent bay-tree, such a 
tree as shall scarcely be matehed in these 
parts, breaking with its beautiful conical form 
the horizontal lines of the buildings. 
my garden; and the long pillared shed, the 
sort of rustic arcade which rans along one 
side, parted from the flower-beds by a row of 
rich geraniums, is our out-of-door drawing- 
room. 

“ 1 know nothing so pleasant as to sit there 
on a summer afternoon, with the western sun 
flickering through the great elder-tree, and 
lighting up our gay parterres, where flowers 
and flowering shrubs are set as thick as grass 
in a field, a wilderness of blossoms, interwoven, 
intertwined, wreathy, garlandy, profuse beyond 
all profusion, where we may guess that there 
is such a thing as mould, but never see it. I 
know nothing so pleasant as to sit in the shade 
of that dark bower, with the eye resting on 
that bright piece of colour, lighted so glorious- 
ly by the evening sun, now catching a glimpse 
of the little birds, as they fly rapidly in and out 
of their nests—for there are always two or 
three birds’-nests in the thick tapestry of cher- 
ry trees, honeysuckles, and China-roses, which 
cover our walls—now tracing the gay gambols 
of the common butterflies as they sport around 
the dahlias: now watching that rarer moth, 
which the country people, fertile in pretty 
names, call the bee-bird ; that bird-like insect, 
which flutters in the hottest days over the 
sweetest flowers, inserting its long proboscis 
into the small tube of the jessamine, and hover- 
ing over the scarlet blossoms of the gerani- 
um, whose bright colour seems reflected on its 
own feathery breast ; that insect which seems 
so thoroughly a creature of the air, never at 
rest ; always, even when feeding, self-poised, 
and self-supported, and whose wings, in their 
ceaseless motion, have a sound so deep, so full, 
so lulling,so musical. Nothing so pleasant as to 
sit amid that mixture of the flower and the leaf, 
watching the bee-bird! Nothing so pleasant 


This is 





Our Village. 


only unluckily it resembles a picture in more 
qualities than one,—it is fit for nothing but to 
look at. One might as well think of walking 
in a bit of framed canvass. There are walks 
to be sure—tiny paths of smooth gravel, by 
courtesy called such—but they are so over- 
hang by roses and lilies, and such gay en- 
croachers—so over-run by convolvolus, and 
heart's-ease, and mignonette, and other sweet 
stragglers, that except to edge through them 
occasionally, for the purpose of planting, or 
weeding, or watering, there might as well be 
no paths at all. Nobody thinks of walking in 
my garden. Even May glides along with a de- 
licate and trackless step, like a swan through 
the water; and we, its two-footed denizens, 
are fain to treat it as if it were really a saloon, 
and go out for a walk towards sunset, just as 
if we had not been sitting in the open air all 
day 

What a contrast from the quiet garden to 
the lively street! Saturday night is always 
a time of stir and bustle in our Village, and 
this is Whitsun-Eve, the pleasantest Saturday 
of all the year, when London journeymen and 
servant lads and lasses, snatch a short holiday 
to visit their families. A short and precious 
holiday, the happiest and liveliest of any ; for 
even the gambols and merry-makings of Christ- 
mas offer but a poor enjoyment, compared with 
the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
cricket-matches of Whitsuntide. 

“ We ourselves are to have a cricket-match 
on Monday, not played by the men, who, since 
a certain misadventure with the Beech-hillers, 
are, | am sorry to say, rather chap-failen, but 
by the boys, who, zealous for the honour of 
their parish, and headed by their bold leader, 
Ben Kirby, marched in a body to our antago- 
nists’ ground the Sunday after our melancholy 
defeat, challenged the boys of that proud ham- 
let, and beat them out and out on the spot. 
Never was a more signal victory. Our boys 
enjoyed this trrumph with so little moderation, 
that it had hke to have produced a very tragi- 
cal catastrophe. The captain of the Beech-hill 
youngsters, a capital bowler, by name Amos 
Stone, enraged past all bearing by the crowing 
of his adversaries, flung the ball at Ben Kirby 
with so true an aim, that, if that sagacious 
leader had not warily ducked his head when he 
saw it coming, there would probably have been 
a coroner's inquest on the case, and Amos 
Stone would have been tried for manslaughter. 
He let fly with such vengeance, that the crick- 
et-ball was found embedded in a bank of clay 
five hundred yards off, as if it had been a can- 
non-shot. Tom Coper and Farmer Thackum, 
the umpires, both say that they never saw so 
tremendous a ball. If Amos Stone live to bea 
man, (I mean to say if he be not hanged first,) 
he'll be a jo player. He is coming here 
on Monday with his party to play the return 
match, the umpires having respectively en- 
gaged, Farmer Thackum that Amos shall keep 
the peace, Tom Coper that Ben shall give no 
unnecessary or wanton provocation—a nicely- 
worded lawyer-like clause, and one that proves 
Tom Coper hath his doubts of the young gen- 
tleman’s discretion ; and, of a truth, so have [. 
I would not be Ben Kirby's surety, cautiously 
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double dahlia, the present object of my ambi- 
ton. 

“This village of ours is swarming to-night 
like a hive of bees, and all the church bells 
round are pouring out their merriest peals. as 
if to call them together. I must try to give 
some notian of the various figures 

“ First there isa groupe suited to Teniers, a 
cluster of out-of-door customers of the Rose, 


Popular Science. 


} 


| 
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old benchers of the inn, who sit round a table | 
smoking and drinking in high solemnity to the | 


sound of Timothy's fiddle. 


are surrounding the shoemaker’s shop, where 
an invisible hole in their ball is mending by 
Master Keep himself, under the joint superin- 
tendence of Ben Kirby and Tom Coper. Ben 
showing much verbal respect and outward de- 
ference for his umpire’s judgment and experi- 
ence, but managing to get the ball done his 
own way after all; whilst outside the shop, the 
rest of the eleven, the less-trusted commons, 


are shouting and bawling round Joel Brent, | 


who is twisting the waxed twine round the 
handles of the bats—the poor bats, which please 
nobody, which the taller youths are despising 
as too little and too light, and the smaller are 
abusing as too heavy and too large. Happy 
critics! winning their match can hardly be a 
reater delight—even if to win it they be 
Scomed! Farther down the street is the pretty 
black-eyed girl, Sally Wheeler, come home for 
a day’s holiday from B , escorted by a tall foot- 
man in a dashing livery, whom she is trying to 
curtsey off before her deaf grandmother sees 
him. I wonder whether she wil] succeed ! 

“ Ascending the hill are two couples of a 
different description. Daniel Tubb and his 
fair Valentine, walking boldly along like li- 
censed lovers; they have been asked twice in 
church, and are to be married on Tuesday; 
and, closely following that happy pair, near each 
other, but not together, come Jem Tanner and 
Mabel Green, the poor culprits of the wheat- 
hoeing. Ah! the little clerk hath not relent- 
ed! The course of true love doth not yet run 
smooth in that quarter. Jem dodges along, 
whistling ‘ cherry-ripe,’ pretending to walk by 
himself, and to be thinking of nobody; but 
every now and then he pauses in his negligent 
saunter, and turns round outright to steal a 

lance at Mabel, who, on her part, is making 

lieve to walk with poor Olive Hathaway, 
the lame mantua-maker, and even affecting to 
talk and to listen to that gentle, humble crea- 
ture, as she points to the wild flowers on the 
common, and the lambs and children disportin, 
amongst the gorse, but whose thoughts an 
eyes are evidently fixed on Jem Tanner, as she 
meets his backward glance with a blushing 
smile, and half springs forward to meet him ; 
whilst Olive has broken off the conversation as 
soon as she perceived the pre-occupation of her 
companion, and begun humming, perhaps un- 
consciously, two or three lines of Burns, whose 
* Whistle and I'll come to thee, my love,’ and 
‘Gi'e me a glance of thy bonny black ee’,’ 
were never better exemplified than in the cou- 
ple before her. Really it is curious to watch 
them, and to see how gradually the attraction 
of this tantalising vicinity becomes irresistible, 
and the rustic lover to his pretty mis- 
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tress like the needle to the magnet. On they 
go. trusting to the deepening twilight, to the 
ittle clerk's absence, to the good humour of 
the happy lads and lasses, who are passing and 
repassing on all sides—or rather, perhaps, in a 
happy oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind vil- 
lagers, the squinting lover, and the whole 
world. On they trip, linked arm in arm, he 
trying to catch a glimpse of her glowing face 
under her bonnet, and she hanging down her 
head and avoiding his gaze with a mixture of 
modesty and coquetry, which well becomes 
the rural beauty. On they go, with a reality 
and intensity of affection, which must overcome 
all obstacles; and poor Olive follows with an 
evident sympathy in their happiness, which 
makes her almost as enviable as they ; and we 
pursue our walk amidst the moonshine and the 
nightingales, with Jacob Frost's cart looming 
in the distance, and the merry sounds of Whit- 
suntide, the shout, the laugh, and the song, 
echoing all around us, like ‘ noises of the air.’ " 
—pp. 146—152. 


From the Athenaum 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


“ How charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed as du!l fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apoiio’s Jute.” 
Milton’s Paradise Regaines 


Animatep Nature. 
Entomology. 


Method of Killing Insects for Collectors.—It 
is mentioned in the “ Bulletin Universel,” that 
M. Ricord kills his specimens of insects for the 
cabinet, by confining them in an atmosphere of 
ether. The chief objection to this is, that a 
collector cannot always have an air-tight appa- 
ratus ready for this purpose. The method 
which we have found most efficient and expedi- 
tious, is to enclose the insect in a chip or paper 
box, and hold it for a second or two near the 
fire. The heat instantaneously kills even those 
insects which are most tenacious of life. We 
never found that it injured the most delicate 
colours ; but if continued too long, the wings 
and other parts will shrivel. 


Conchology. 


British Pearls —We intended, in an earls 
page, to give some remarkable facts relative to 
the formation of pearls. In the mean time, we 
have met with the following curious notices of 
British pearls in our antiquarian reading. 

“Inthe rivers,” says the venerable Bede, 
(Hist. Eccles. I., i.) “many sorts of shell-fish 
are taken, particularly mussels, in which are 
often found excellent pearls of all colours, that 
is, reddish, pale, violet, and green, but most 
white. There is also great store of shell-fish. 
of which the scarlet dye is made, the fine co. 
lour of which never fades with the heat of the 
sun, nor the washing of rain; but the older it 
is, the more beautiful it usually becomes.” 
Suetonius and Pliny (Hist. Nat., ix. 35) say, 
“ that the search for pearls was one of the rea- 
sons for Cwsar's expedition to Britain; and 
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that he gave a breast-plate, covered with Bri- 
tish pearls, to Venus Genatrix, which was 
hung up in her temple at Rome. Pliny says, 
that those British pearls were small and ill- | 
eoloured; in which opinion Tacitus agrees, 
ealling them dusky and purplish, (subfusca ac | 
liventia.) Origen, again, seems to agree with 
the description of Bede. Not very many years 
ago, a patent was granted to fish for pearls in 
the river Jut,in Cumberland.” (See Gisson in | 
Camapen’'s Britannia.) 


Ichthyology. 


Malthus's Principle of Population among | 
Fishes—On looking over, the other day. the | 
splendid volumes of “ Donovan on British Fish- | 
es,” we were struck by the singular illustration 
afforded by the following facts of the much- 
eontested doctrinesof Malthus. Afteradread- | 
ful carnage between the Turks and Austrians, 
on the banks of the Danube, barbels (Cyprinus 
barbus) were found in such numbers, and of so 
vast a size,as to have become matter of re- | 
cord. The circumstance was attributed to the 
supply of human flesh, for which barbelgare 
said to manifest a partiality. The barbel is in | 
shape somewhat like a trout, of a very light | 
lead-grey all over, and with four beards, like a | 
rock-cod. 

A similar fact is recorded of the hake, (Gadus | 
Merlinus,) which increased prodigiously after 
the engagement between the French and Eng- 
lish, off Belleisle, in 1759. 

We may reasonably infer from this, that, if 
the fish in our ponds and rivers were well sup- 
plied with beef, mutton, or even horse-flesh, 
they would increase both in size and in num- 
ber. Whether their flavour would be improved 
is very questionable. 

Hyletnetion of Fishes—Two very cele- 
brated French Naturalists, MM. Bloch and La 
Cepede, are of opinion that such fish as the 
mackerel, herring, &c., never leave their re- 
spective seas, as is commonly believed, but 
merely quit the vicinity of the shores at the 
approach of winter, and lie amongst the mud, 
at the bottom of the deep water, till revived 
by the warmth of the ensuing spring. 

We think this opinion is not much better 
founded—(notwithstanding the authority of 
such celebrated names)—than the notion of the 
winter submergence of swallows in pools and 
ponds, which was believed in by no less a man 
than Klein, the rival of Linneus. 


Ornithology. 


Anecdotes of the Cow-Bird—Except the 
common cuckoo, (Cuculus Canorus,) no other 
bird besides the American cow-bird, ( Emberiza 
pecoris,) is known to lay eggs in strange nests. 
Mr. Wilson, the talented author of the Ameri- 
can Ornithology, first suspected the cow-bird, 
by finding a solitary strange egg in various 
nests of small birds, and by seeing young cow- 
birds following these foster-parents for food. 
At length he detected a female cow-bird in the 
very act of laying an egg in the nest of a red- 
eyed fly-catcher, (Sylria Olivacea,) and after- 
wards he found a young cow-bird actually fed 
by a Maryland yellow-throat (Sylvia Mary- 
landica.) Besides these, he found, as nurses, 
the blue-bird, (Sylvia sialis,) the chipping 
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sparrow, (Fringilla socialis,) the golden 
crowned thrush, (Turdus uro-capilla,) the 
indigo bird, (Tanagra estira,) the blue fly- 
“tae, (Muscicapa cerulea,) and the chanting 
fly-catcher, (Muscicapa cantatriz,) all of them 
less in size than the cow-bird. s worthy of 
remark, that some of these build in the ground, 
some in bushes, some on trees and in hollows 
of trees, and some have pensile nests. The 
cow-bird’s egg also is hatched a day or two 


| sooner than the other eggs, which are, in con- 
sequence, deserted, and become addle, and are 


removed nobody knows whither. The cow- 
bird never drops more than one egg in the 
same nest. The cow-birds do not appear to 
pair like other birds, who build nests, but live 
in a sort of promiscuous concubinage. 

Rare British Birds —The greater part of 
what are called rare birds may be considered 
rather as having accidentally straggled into 
this country, than as being natives. The 
cream-coloured swiftfoot, (Cursorius Isabelli- 
nus,) was shot in Charnwood Forest, in Octo- 
This is only the fourth or fifth speci- 
men which has been found in Europe. The 
olive gallinule, (Gallinula Baillonii,) was shot 
at Sponden, in Derbyshire, in November, 1821 
The fork-tailed petrel, (Proceliaria Leachii,) 


| was shot in November, 1823, both on the Essex 


coast and in Derbyshire. The spur-winged 
goose, (dnas Gambensis,) was shot in Corn- 
wall, in June, 1821. The blue-breasted war- 
bler, (Sylvia Suecica,) was taken on Newcastle 
Town-moor, in May, 1826.—G. T. Fox, Dur- 
ham. 


Mazology. 


Anecdote of Instinct in the Ass —The follow- 
ing is given by the Rev. Mr. Kirby, on the au- 
thority of Lieut. Alderson, of the Royal Engi- 
neers. An ass, the property of Captain Dun- 
das, R. N., was enim at Gibraltar, on board 
the Ister frigate, for Malta. The vessel having 
struck on a sand-bank, off the Point de Gat, at 
some distance from the shore, the ass was 
thrown overboard, to give it a chance of swim- 
ming to land—a very poor one, for the sea was 
running so high, that a boat which left the ship 
was lost. A few days afterwards, however, 
when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the 
morning, the ass presented himself for admit- 
tance, and proceeded to the stable which he 
had formerly occupied, to the no small surprise 
of his quondam landlord, Mr. Weeks, who ima- 

ined that, by some mistake, the ass had never 

en put on board the /ster. On the return of 
the vessel to repair, the mystery was explained. 
The ass had not only swam safely to shore, 
but, without guide, compass, or travelling-map, 
had found his way from Point de Gat to Gib- 
raltar, a distance of more than 200 miles, 
through a mountainous and intricate country, 
intersected by streams, which he had never 
traversed before ; and, what is most wonderfal, 
in so short a period, that he could not have 
made one false turn. His not having been 
st on the road, was attributed to the cir- 
cumstance of his having been formerly used to 
whip criminals upon, the peasants having a su- 
perstitious horror of such asses, which are al- 
ways known by certain holes made in their 
ears for the purpose. 
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Non-Animatep Nature. 
Botany. 


Age of Trees.—In cold climates, the age of 
trees may be known by counting the circles 
which appear upon making a transverse sec- 
tion. In warm climates, this cannot be done, 
for there the tree is always growing, and is 
not, as in cold countries, interrupted in its ve- 
getation by the cold of winter. We may even, 
indeed, distinguish hard winters, by the ap- 
pearance of the circular layers, which are also 
generally found to be thicker on the south than 
on the north side. Linunewus counted no less 
than 300 layers in a common oak (Quercus 
robur.) In the fir, (Pinus sy/vestris,) 400 have 
been counted. If the tradition is to be believed 
that the Scots patriot, Wallace, planted at 
Ellerslie, in Rentrewshire, the oak which bears 
his name, it ought to exhibit more than 500 


ees but we think it extremely doubtful | 
w 


ether any trees were planted in Scotland 
during so turbulent a period. In old trees, 
there are often hollows which prevent the 
counting of the layers. 


Vegetable Mechanics. 


Floating Seeds —The beautiful contrivance 
of winged seeds, and of those which are fur- 
nished with down, is matter of common obser- 
vation ; but the mechanism of the seeds til- 
landsia, is much more remarkable. The til- 
landsia is a parasite 
the miseltoe does. The seeds of this singular 
plant shoot out long threads, which float about 
till caught by some branch suited to their re- 
vegetation. 


Cedars of Lebanon—M. de La Roque, an 


intelligent French traveller, informs us, that 
the celebrated cedars of Lebanon, as soon as 
the winter snows begin to fa!l, change their ir- 
regular diffusion of branches into a regular 
uniform pyramidal cone. When the spring 
returns and the snows melt, they again spread 
their branches out into summer diffusion. 


Geology. 

Temperature of the Earth.—It is a fact uni- 
versally known, that the water of springs sel- 
dom freezes, even in our hardest winters, un- 
less it be removed from the spring, when it will 
freeze as readily as rain or river water. This 
can only be explained by the fact, that the in- 
terior’of the earth is of a higher temperature 
than the surface. M. Cordier, of the “ Jardin 
des Plantes,” at Paris, has lately made inqui- 
ries and experiments on this subject, from 
which he concludes : 

1. That there is an interior heat in the earth 
not caused by the sun’s rays, which increases 
rapidly with the depth. 

b That the increase of this heat is not uni- 
form, but may be twice or thrice as much in 
one country as in another. 

He is also of opinion that an intense heat 
exists in the interior of the earth, which, as he 
supposes, consists of a molten mass of matter, 
covered with a hard crust, from 50 to 100 miles 
in thickness. He assumes, besides, that the 
whole globe was at first molten, and is now 
going on cooling and extending the thickness 

if this hard crust, by throwing off its heat into 


Museum.—Vo.. X11. 


_ growing on trees as | 
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the regions of free space ; that the earth, in 
fact, is a cooled star. 

We think M. Cordier’s facts useful, though 
many of them are not novel; but we look upon 
his molten mass to be pure romance. 

Traces of Ancient Currents—In the interior 
chains of Mount Jura, and in other mountain- 

| ous districts, the vestiges of ancient currents 
of great volume and force may often be dis 
tinctly traced. In the deep valley, for exam- 
ple, in which the town of Ornans is situated, 

| there is an extensive and deep channel paralle! 
to the horizon, and other excavations, which it 
is impossible to refer to any other cause than 
the action of running water. The little brook 
of the Loue, which rans through it, could 
never have hollowed out so wide and deep 2 

| channel. The same remark will apply to the 


| route between Béfort and Porentrui, and to 


the passage of Pierrepertuis 
Acoustics. 

Motions of Sand on Metallic Plates, and Agi 
tated Membranes.—Chladni, of Berlin, is well 
known to have performed a series of curious 
experiments, by observing the arrangement of 

| sand on metallic plates made to vibrate. M 
| Savart, of Paris, and M. Weber, of Halle, have 
repeated these experiments, and extended them 
| to membranes, &c. Weber, for example, took 
a wooden square’ frame, which measured, in 
the hollow, six Paris inches in length and 
breadth. Upon this he glued a sheet of wet 
wove letter-paper, free from wire marks, thin 
places, or other defects, and over this he glued 
small laths, so that it was equally stretched, 
and its edge every where moveable. Paper 
thus prepared will sound when the frame is 
| pushed, or when any one blows gently on it. 
| Sand was strewed upon this paper, held hori- 
zontally, and a email dick of glass, or the bell 
of a watch, was held over it near the edge, 
and made to sound by means of a violin bow 
| The sand immediately began to move, and 
collected in the lines described by M. Savart, 
and of which numerous figures have been pub- 
lished.—Schweigger's Jahrbuch, xx. 176. 


Meteorology. 


North-east Winds —The direction of north- 
east winds may arise from two causes. In one 
| case, they may arise from a current of air 
| flowing trom due north, (in which quarter 
much air seems to be produced,) but having 
an apparent direction from the east, because it 
has not yet acquired in its journey the in- 
creasing velocity of the surface of the earth. 
Such winds, therefore, became analogous to 
the trade-winds between the tropics; and, 
during the vernal months, frequently continue 
for four or six weeks together, with a high ba- 
rometer and fair weather, generally cold, and 
even frosty, at least at night or at sunrise, 
which is always the coldest part of the twenty- 
four hours. 

In other cases, north-east winds consist of 
south-west currents of air, which had passed 
by us or over us, but had been driven back by 
a new accumulation of air in the north. When 
north-east winds arise from this cause, they 
seldom continue more than a day or two, and 
are generally attended with rain. 
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Method of dissipating Storms.—It is not un- 
common at sea, when danger is threatened 
from a water-spout, to fire a broadside at the 
mass. In the Maconnais, in France, they 







dissipate destructive storms of hail or rain, by 
explosions of gunpowder. This experiment 
was first tried at Varenard, by the Marquis de 
Cheviers, a retired nava) officer, who had got 







mosphere. It was found so beneficial, that 
for several years an annual appropriation of 
1,600lbs. of gunpowder was made for the pur- 


pose. 







Optics. 
Coloured Shadows.—When a shadow is pro- 







yellow colour; but when a ray of solar light is 
. thrown upon a shadow projected by the light of 
i @ candle, it is tinged with a beautiful blue 
When shadows are much compounded, the co- 








Sometimes they exhibit that sweet violet tinge 
which is diffused over the distant valleys and 
snowy mountains of the Alps at sunset. The 
phenomena may be plausibly explained by the 
principles of ocular spectra. 

Test of Microscopes~—To procure a good 
microscope, it is necessary to test it in order to 
ascertain its powers, both of magnifying and of 
distinctness,—a method first proposed by Dr. 
Goring. The tests best adapted for proving 
the magnifying or penetrating power of a mi- 
croscope, are the scales or minute feathers 
from the wings of butterflies and moths, such 
as those of the Papilio Menelaus, and the white 
cabbage butterfly (Pontia brassica). A still 
more delicate test are the lines on the scales 
taken from the diamond beetle, (Curculio im- 
perialis,) which require a very good instru- 
ment to develop them. The most delicate 
the | tests, however, yet discovered, are the hexa- 
a | gonal lines on the scales from a species of Po- 
'E dura, which are barely discernible by the very 
best instruments. One of the best tests of the 
distinctness or defining powers of a microscope, 
are the markings on the hair of the bat, or the 
lozenges in the fabric of the leaves of mosses 
belonging to the genus Hypnum. 


Astronomy. 


Return of Comets —Were the astronomical 
doctrine of comets correct, we should be no 
i less certain of the return of any particular co- 

' met, than of the revolution fe particular 
planet. The orbits of comets are mathomati- 
cally calculated, and their returns are confi- 
dently predicted ; yet the fact is certain, that 
out of above 500 comets recorded to have ap- 

, not more than two or three are sup- 
posed to have returned regularly ; we say sup- 
posed, for, even when a comet has appeared 
nearly at the time astronomically foretold, it 
has not been satisfactorily proved, in any case, 
to be the identical comet expected. Professor 





































what he designates a comet, which returns in 
three years, and has already been seen twice, 
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sometimes make use of a similar expedient, to | 


the hint at sea, by observing the effect which 
discharges of ordnance produced upon the at- | 


jected by the light of the sun, and illuminated | 
with the light of a candle, it assumes a pale | 


lours are uncommonly various and brilliant. | 


$ Encke, indeed, has determined the orbit of 


tf not three times; but we are inclined to sus- | 


pect, that Encke’s comet has more affinity to 
the planets Ceres, Juno, Pallas, and Vesta, 
than to the comets hitherto observed. J.R 


Userut Arts. 
Agriculture. 

Utility of Moles—In our attempts to im- 
prove our nature, we frequently defeat our own 
purposes. Farmers are extremely anxious to 
get rid of moles, whose hillocks, it must be 
confessed, destroy the smooth level of grass 
and corn fields, when they are very abundant ; 
but it has been found, in some farms, by expe- 


| rience, that when moles are extirpated, worms 
| increase so prodigiously, that the moles have 
| been wished for again, as the least evil of the 
| twain. 


Gardening. 

Slugs —The most destructive and insidious 
pest of the garden, during the tender growth 
of seedlings, is the small greyish white slug, or 
shell-less snail. It is often so small and incon 
spicuous, that it cannot be discovered, and as 
it feeds like its congeners, by night, valuable 
| seedlings disappear as if by magic. We have 
| found it an almost infallible trap for these de- 
| predators, to make small thimble-holes, about 
| an inch in depth, near the plants attacked; 

into these holes the slugs are certain to retreat 

| during the day, where they may be destroyed, 
by sprinkling a little quick-lime into the holes 
J.R 


Medicine. 


Narrow Lanes and dirty Streets free from 
Malaria—We perceive that Dr. James John- 
son has mentioned, in the last number of his 
“ Medico-Chirurgical Review,” the very cu- 
rious fact, that malaria is more readily propa- 
gated along spacious terraces, than through 
the dense population of crowded streets and 
dirty lanes, such as the Judaicum, at Rome; 
Saffron-hill, St. Giles’s, or Petticoat-lane, in 
London, &c. Dr. Macculloch accounts for 
this, by supposing malaria to be a chemical 
compound, decomposable by fire and smoke. 
This, however, will not account for the singular 
and somewhat analogous fact, that the rich and 
comfortable more rarely recover from epidemic 
fevers than the half-starved poor,—a fact, well 
ascertained in Ireland, Glasgow, &c. during 
the prevalence of typhus. 





Animat Mecuanics. 


Ears of Song-Birds.—\t is mentioned in the 
“* Miscellanea Curiosa,” that Mr. Clayton and 
Dr. Maulin discovered a remarkable peculiari- 
ty in the structure of the ears of birds, particu- 
larly those distinguished for their song. Con- 
trary to what takes place in man or in quadru- 

ds, there is in birds almost a direct passage 
rom one ear to the other, so that, if the drum 
of both ears be pricked, water will pass, when 
poured in, from one eat to the other. There 
1s, however, no cochlea, but a small cochlea 
passage, which opens into a large cavity, form- 
ed between the two bony plates of the scull, 
and this passes all round the head. The upper 
and external plate of bone, forming the scull, 
is supported by many hundreds of small thread- 
like pillars or columns, which rest upon the 
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lower and interior plate, immediately over the 
brain. 

Now, what is worthy of attention is, that this 
passage between the outer and inner plates of 
the skull, was observed to be strikingly larger 
in song-birds than in birds which are not pos- 
sessed of musical powers. So very remarkable 
this difference is described to be, that any per- 
son to whom it has been once pointed out, may 
readily pronounce, upon inspecting the skull of 
a bird, whether it was a bird of song or other- 
wise, though he might have no previous know- 
ledge of the bird or its habits. 

No other animal, examined with a view to 
comparison in these particulars, was found to 
have any resemblance of conformation, except 
the mole, an animal reputed to be very quick 
of hearing. 

This singular construction of the skull in 
birds is evidently conformable to the known 
principles of acoustics, and is, in fact, a sort of 
whispering-gallery for increasing the intensity 
of the sounds conveyed to the ear. 

It would be worthy of the investigation of 
anatomists to endeavour to ascertain whether 
the skulls of celebrated musicians have a great- 
er interval between the outer and inner tables 
of their skulls than those who are deficient in 
musical ear. 


Entomology. 


The Swallow Louse—There are few ani- 
mals, at least of any considerable size, which 
are not liable to be persecuted by vermin pecu- 
liar to their species. Even insects, for instance 
the dung-beetle and the humble bee, are fre- 
quently seen covered with small insects, of 
which, as well as of those that infest cattle and 
various sorts of fowls, M. Redi has published 
accurate figures. In some instances, this pest 
becomes so tormenting as to injure seriously 
the vigour and health of the animal infested, 
and sometimes even to occasion death. Cases 
of this kind, indeed, are chronicled, in which 
men have fallen victims to the pest, and, 
among vthers, we may refer to that of Herod. 

On going to visit the ruins of Brougham 
Castle, in Cumberland, the writer of this was 
struck by the unusual tameness of a swallow, 
(Hirundo domestica,) which was sitting on the 

arapet wall of the bridge that crosses the 
Smant, on the road from Penrith. Swallows 
are, indeed, far from being generally shy, 
trusting, perhaps, to their rapidity of flight 
should danger threaten ; but this poor swallow 
allowed itself to be approached without offer- 
ing to escape. Perhaps it might instinctively 
court human aid, as its pitiful looks, without 
much straining, might have been thus interpre- 
ted. On taking hold of it, the feathers were 
found to be full of the insect denominated by 
Linneus Pediculus Hirundinis, but by modern 
entomologists, Craterina Hirundinis, which is 
somewhat larger in size than the common 
houge-bug (cimex lectularius). The poor 
swallow was immediately taken to the river, 
and, on being freed from its tormentors, flew 
off joyfully to join its companions, while the 
writer passed on to explore the vault in the 
eastle where the Scottish patriot, Wallace, is 
aaid, by tradition, to have been confined on his 
way to London. 


Popular Science. 
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Conchology. 


Mangrove Oysters —There are two species 
of shell-fish in the West Indies, sometimes con- 
founded by the vulgar under the genera] name 
of mangrove oysters. The true mangrove oys- 
ter is the ostrea rhizophora of conchologists, 
and is found adhering, in countless numbers, to 
the roots of mangrove trees, (rhizophora man- 
gle,) which grow on the margin of lagoons in 
Carriacou, in company with several other sorts 
of shells, to which, as well as to the bark of the 
mangrove roots, they adhere in large clus- 
ters. 

The other sort alluded to, is the Perna Ephip- 
piu, (Lamarck,) and is at | highly esteemed 
by West Indian epicures.. The perna swarms 
in Mustique and others of the Antilles, where 
salt-water lagoons abound. They hang, by 
their byssus, in crowded clusters, to one ano- 
ther, and to the roots of various trees, particu- 
larly the mangrove, which are attached by Pro- 
vidence to the sand for the protection of shores 
exposed to inroads of the sea. The cylindrical 
clustered roots of the mangrove-tree thrive 
luxuriously even in the surf itself, and the ne- 
gro has only to take his basket and his hatchet 
to the lagoon, and, by — off a few roots, 
can procure an abundant meal. 

As in the Ostreadw, or true oysters, the 
shells of the perne are but slightly opened 
while the animal is feeding on the minute prey 
that comes within the reach of its tentacula 

They are exceedingly tenacious of life, a 
quality of the utmost use to them when they 
chance to be left dry and exposed to the heat 
of a tropical sun by retiring tides. The Rev 
Mr. Guilding, to whom we are indebted fox 
these interesting details, at first imagined that 
a small portion of water was enclosed in the 
shell, as an instinctive provision for evapora- 
tion. This, however, he now thinks improba 
ble, because nothing is more deleterious to 
every species of marine animals than nant 
sea-water, which would certainly prove fatal if 
it remained unchanged for a single day. May 
we venture to suggest that this is perhaps one 
of the final causes of the tides? 


Ichthyology. 


The Four-eyed Fish of Surinam.—A very 
singular construction of the Cobitis anaplebs, 
has obtained for it the name of the four-eyed 
fish ; for though, in fact, it has only two eyes, 
each of these looks like two, and, in some mea- 
sure, performs the office of two. The pupil is 
formed by two membranes projecting rom its 
edges, folding over each other in the middle, 
and thus dividing the aperture into two seg- 
ments. By this means, one aay oe organ of 
vision is constituted for near distances, and 
another for more distant objects. The contri- 
vance appears to be adapted by Providence for 
a similar purpose with the marsupium of birds, 
—namely, to obviate a difficulty arising from a 
deficiency of power in the ball of the eye of 
moving in one direction. Sir Edward Home, 


who first turned the attention of naturalists to 

this curious fact in the Crooxian Lecture, sup- 

1g that the cobitis, when it rises to the sur- 

ce, may have the power of vision both in ais 
and in water at the same time 
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Ornithology. 

The Vulture's power of sight—Professor Li- 
chenstein remarked, when travelling in South 
Africa, that if an animal chanced to die in the 
very midst of the most desert wilderness, in 
less than half an hour there was seen, in the 
zenith, a number of minute objects descend- 
ing in spiral wheels, and increasing in visible 
magnitude at every revolution. hese are 
soon discovered to be a flight of vultures, which 
inust have observed from a height, viewless to 
the human eye, the dropping of the animal un- 
mediately marked out for prey. 

This fact brings to our mind the passage in 
St. Matthew—* Where the carcase is, there 
will the eagles be gathered together,’ —and, 
‘“ where the slain is, there isshe.” It is probable 
the vulture is here meant, for the eagle, unless 
severely pressed by hunger, will not prey on 
carrion. Professor Paxton, indeed, contends 
hat the eagle, and not the vulture is meant, 
(“ Ilustrations of Scripture,” ii. 9. Ist ed.) and 
quotes the Arabian historian, Damir, who as- 
setts, that the eagle can discover a carcase at 
the distance of four hundred parasangs; but if 
he find that part of it has been previously eaten 
by the assifrage, he will not touch the leavings 
of his inferior. This we cannot but think 
makes rather against than for the Rev. Profes- 
sor’s opinion. But Damir is no authority on 
such a question. Selby (* Illustrations of Bri- 
tish Ornithology,” |.) asserts the fact from long 
observation, that the eagle rejects carrion. 

he rapidity of the flight of the eagle, or 


vulture, (whichever of the birds is meant,) is | 


beautifully alluded to by Job: “My days are 


prey.” —(Ch. ix., 26.) 
Mazology. 

Ingenuity of Moles —Mr. Selby, in his admi- 
rable * Illustrations of British Ornithology,” 
mentions the dexterity and care with which 
the golden eagle strips birds of their feathers 
before devouring them. But, in a similar case, 


the eagle is far exceeded im ingenuity by the | 


mole. Earth-worms are the chief food of the 
mole, but it dees not eat them without careful 
preparation, by first making an opening in the 
skin, and, through this, squeezing out the con- 
tents of the body, which alone it selects for a 
bonne bouche. What will those would-be wise 
advocates for natural food say to this?—those 
sage dietetists, who think their bread adultera- 
ted by depriving it of the brown indigestible 
bran, which is the skin of the wheat. Nature 
herself, it would appear, has taught the mole a 
different doctrine 


-Anthropolog y 


Deaf and Dumb Families —Many persons, 
who have never known any, or perhaps not 
more than one, deaf and dumb individual in the 
umimediate circle in which they lived, would be 
astonished to read the lists of applications cir- 
culated by the Committee for the Asylum in 
the Kent Road, so ably conducted by Mr. Wat- 
son, which usually contain nearly a hundred 
names. The most remarkable fact, however, 


and dumb children frequently found in the 
same families, evidently in consequence of the 





' and myrtles, growing in the open air. 
which these lists present, is the number of deaf | 
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continued operation of some unknown cause 
connected with the parents. Three, four, and 
five deaf and dumb children are not uncom- 
monly met with in one family, and, in some in- 
stances, there have been as many as seven. In 
the family of Martain, a labourer, out of ten 
children, seven were deaf and dumb; in the fa- 
mily of Kelly, a porter, seven out of eight were 
deaf and dumb; and in the family of Aldum, a 


| weaver, six out of twelve were deat and dumb. 


The result of a table of twenty families, given 
in the “ Historical Sketch of the heglend 
published by Powell, Dowgate-hill, is ninety 
deaf and dumb out of one hundred and fifty 
nine children. 

The Caffres a distinct species of Men—A 
German professor, of some note as a naturalist, 
is of opinion that the Caffres of South Africa 
are a distinct species from other tribes of the 
human race, because they never have colds nor 
catarrhs, and never sneeze, yawn, cough, nor 
hawk. How comfortable an audience those 
Caffres would make for a lengthy speechma- 
ker! 

If such peculiarities (supposing them well 
ascertained) depend upon the climate of Caf- 
fraria, would it not be an invaluable retreat for 
our numerous phthisical invalids, who general- 
ly have their sae gp sadly aggravated in 
Italy and the South of France ? 


Non-Animatep Nature 
Vegetable Mechanics. 


Direction of Roots —Sprengel is of opinion, 
that the direction of the roots of plants towards 


re | the centre of the earth is referable to the com- 
passed away, as the eagle that hasteth to his | 


mon law of gravitation, to which plants are 
partly subject, as they are fixed by their lower 
extremities to the earth. This, however, he 


| says, is considerably modified by other circum- 


stances which originate in the organization of 
the plant; so that in many trees we perceive 
fewer roots proceeding downward into the soil, 


' than those which we observe running horizon- 


tally 

Volney remarked in the forests of America, 
that all the trees which had been overturned 
by the winds, exhibited a superficial root, 
shaped like a mushroom, scarcely eighteen 
inches deep, and having no top root. He wasof 
opinion, that this indicated their preference of 
the fine rich soil produced by decayed leaves 
to the less rich till below. 

Botany. 

Limits of the Cultivation of useful Plants — 
That particular plants thrive better in one cli- 
mate or soil than another, is a circumstance of 
common remark, and it is interesting te trace 


| this with reference to the cultivation of useful 


plants. Many of the articles, for instance, 
which form so valuable a part of our commerce, 
are limited to the regions between the tropics, 
such as coffee, cocoa, anatto, cloves, and gin- 
ger. The sugar-cane, again, Indian figs, dates, 
indigo, and battatas, may be reared beyond the 
40 deg. of north latitude. Six degrees farther 
we find cotton, rice, olives, figs, pomegranates, 
i The 
vine appears to succeed best within 50 deg. 


| north latitude, which is also the limit, particu- 


larly in the west of Europe, of the cultivation 
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ef maize, chesnuts, and almonds. Melons will | 
also succeed to about the same latitude in the 
open air. The cultivation of plums, peaches, 
wheat, flax, tobacco, and gourds, ceases in wes- 
tern Europe at 60 deg. north latitude; while, in 
eastern Europe, apples, pears. plums, and cher- 
ries, do not succeed beyond 47 deg. N., though 
even beyond 60 deg. we find hops, tobacco, flax, 
hemp, buckwheat, and pease. The Norwe- 
gians plant hemp, oats, barley, rye, and pota- 
toes, even under the polar circle; and the 
strawberry (the Alpine sort, we believe) flou- 
rishes at the North Cape, under 68 deg. N. 
Much, however, will always depend upon soil | 
and exposure ; for when proper shelter can be | 
had from winds, rains, and frost, these limits 
may be considerably extended. 


Mineralogy. 


Adulterations of Gold Dust—The tempta- 
tion to adulterate being always in proportion 
to the value of the article, the precious metals 
have long been a favourite field for malpracti- 
ces, in which even the highest national officers 
have not scrupled at times to be concerned. 
In more polished countries, the advance of 
chemical knowledge has put a stop to much of 
this unfair traffic ; but it is still practised to 
some extent among less cultivated nations. In 
Africa, gold dust being an extensive article of 
commerce, it is frequently adulterated with 
those varieties of pyrites (native sulphates of 
iron and of copper) which are the nearest to it 
in colour; and sometimes, also, with brass 
filings, which the merchants, it would appear, 
have not the skill to detect, and, inconsequence, 
have sometimes suffered extensive losses. This 
fraud has given rise to the profession of triers 
ef gold, which is made a lucrative mystery by 
some of the negroes, who are paid great atten- 
tion to by captainsand merchants. Not unfre- 
quently, however, the triers are in league with 
the adulterators, and a double imposition is ef- 
fected. A slight knowledge of chemistry 
would be sufficient to put an end to these mal- 
practices. 

Geology. 

The Newcastle Coal-field—I\t has been esti- 
mated, that the different strata of coal, contain- 
ed in the Newcastle formation, amount to 
5,575,620,000 cubic yards, taking the extent at 
about twenty-three miles. If this estimate be 
correct, it nay be calculated how long it will 
be before the coal is exhausted in this field, 
supposing, on an average, that there is annual- 
ly raised for the market, thirty-one millions of 
cubic yards, or about twenty-eight millions of 
tons. By this calculation, it woul appear that 
there will not be coals in the Newcastle field | 
to supply the demand for two hundred years. 
The regeneration of coal, which some vague 
speculators have believed in, is altogether a 
chimera. 

Growth of Rocks —Tourneforte, the celebra- 
ted botanist, thought he had ascertained the 
fact of the growth of rocks, by observing that 
the names of visiters, which had been cut in 
the rock in the grotto of Antiparos, had within 
a few years projected beyond the surface,—a 
most fallacious proof of the doctrine, for it only 
showed the enlargement of the cut portion of 
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the rock, probably from its allowing the water, 
so much iunpregnated with lime, to ooze out. 


Acoustics. 


Medium of Sound —If air be the mediam for 
transmitting sounds, how does it happen, that 
glass, so susceptible of vibrations, is impenetra- 
ble to air? It isa most singular fact, that vi 
brations caused by sound, such as those from 


| the report of artillery, frequently break the 
| glass of adjacent windows to shivers, though 


at the same time, they are not capable of mov 
ing a feather or a lock of down 


Meteorology. 


Heat of the Night in London.—The celebra 
ted meteorologist, Luke Howard, discovered a 
very singular difference between the tempera 
ture of the night in the metropolis and in the 
country a few miles distant. On an average 
of ten years, the night temperature ef London 
was found to be considerably the highest, giv 
ing 44 deg. 80 min. while that of the eountry 
was only 4l1 deg. 10min. The mean variation 
of the temperature, from the heat of the day 
to the cold of the night, is, in London, 1) deg 
37 min.; in the country, 15 deg, 40 min. ; the 
greater mean variation being 4 deg. 4 min. in 
the country. 

It renders the preceding facts more strik- 
ing, that the same does not hold of the tempera- 
ture by day, the average difference between 
the metropolis and the country, when taken by 
the month, being sometimes above, sometimes 
below, and at others nearly parallel with that 
in the country. 

Optics. 

Inflection of Light —A very remarkable phe- 
nomenon takes place when any strangely lumi- 
nous body is looked at through cleth of a thin 
texture. In such cases there appears, instead 
of one luminous body, nine or more, arranged 
round the principal image, in form of a square. 
This has been accounted for by opticians on the 
principles of inflected light, the threads in the 


| cloth acting on the rays from the luminous 


body, so as to bend them from their rectilineal 
course, and thus to multiply the images of the 
object in the same way as the vapour in the at- 
mospbere sometimes produces mock suns. 


Astronomy. 


4 New Star —The President of the Astro- 
nomical Society, Mr. Herschel, thinks there are 
good reasons for believing that the fifth star in 
the trapezium in the nebula of Orion, did not 
exist there on the 13th of March, 1826. It ap- 
pears to have been first observed by the cele- 
brated astronomer, M. Struve, on the 11th of 
November, in the same year. The learned 


| President is, therefore, disposed to consider this 


star either as a new one, or a variable one of a 
very singular character. 


Uservut Arts 
Agriculture. 
Hay Harvest.—As the ha 
eve of commencing, it may 
our agricultural readers, that the grass ought 


not to be suffered to ripen its seed before it be 
cnt down, otherwise all its rich juices will be 


harvest is on the 
useful to remind 
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lost during the ripening. In order to have 
good, green, rich hay, the grass must be cut 
n, just when it begins to show flower: that 
is, botanically speaking, when the anthers ex- 
nd beyond the valves of the glume. If the 
ay, when cut in this state, can be got in dry, 
it will be worth 20 per cent. more than riper 
hay; and if any fears are entertained of its 
heating in the stalks, from fermentation, layers 
of dry straw, alternated with layers of hay, 
will both prevent this, and render the straw 
palatable to horses and cattle. 


Gardening. 


Transplanting Seedlings —Those seedling 
plants which have abundance of fibres to the 
root, may be removed from the seed-bed to 
other stations without mach danger of check- 
ing their growth. As examples, we may men- 
tion China-asters, nasturtiums, scarlet-runners, 
&c. But, when plants have top roots with 
tew fibres, removal is almost certain to injure 
them. Instances of this may be found in pop- 
pies, lupins, lark-spurs, and even in stocks. 


Medicine. 


Soundness of the Lungs —Dr. W. Lyons, of 
Edinburgh, proposes an ingenious and practi- 
eal test for trying the soundness of the lungs. | 
The patient is directed to draw in a full breath, | 
and then begin to count as far as he can, slow- | 
ly and audibly, without again drawing in his | 
breath. The number of seconds he can con- 
tinue counting is then to be carefully noted. | 
{n confirmed consumption, the time does not | 
exceed eight, and is often less than six seconds. 
In pleurisy and pneumonia, it ranges from nine 
to four seconds. But when the lungs are 
sound, the time will range as high as from 
twenty to thirty-five seconds —Mackenzie's 
Glasg. Med. Journ. 





‘HE BLIND BOOKSELLER OF AUGS.- 
BOURG. 

Peruaps one of the greatest curiosities in 
the city of Augsbourg is a bookseller, of the 
name of Wimprecht, who had the misfortune 
to be born blind, but whose enterprising spirit 
has enabled him to struggle successfully against 
the melancholy privations he was doomed to 
sustain, and to procure, by his industry and in- 
telligence, a respectable and comfortable sup- 

rt for a large family dependant upen him. 

is library consists of more than eight thou- 
sand volumes, which are, of course, frequently 
subject to change and renewal; but, as soon as 
he acquires a new stock, the particulars of 
each book are read to him by his wife, and his 
discrimination permits him to fix its value; 
his touch, to recognise it at any period, how- 
ever distant, and his memory never fails him 
in regard to its arrangement in his shop. His 
readiness to oblige, his honesty, and informa- 
tion on books in general, has procured him a 
large custom; and, under such extraordinar 
natural disadvantages, he has become a useful, 
and haply will render himself a wealthy mem- 


dern, 





ber of the society to which he belongs 





Charles the First. 


From the Atheneum. 


LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES THE 
FIRST." 


No —_ of history, either ancient or mo- 
as had so many commentators as the 
reign of Charles the First. Men of all parties 
have spoken on the subjects it involves, with 
more than ordinary political fierceness; and 
works written on every point of constitutional 
history, have referred, for their most powerful 
arguments and interesting illustrations, to the 
events it records. A judicious reader of his- 
tory will receive important benefit from this 
superabundance of assistance in his reflections ; 
but, to the generality of historical students, it 
has proved a dangerous snare, and it would be 
difficult to find a subject on which more com- 
mon-place errors, or unphilosophical opinions, 
are repeatedly broached, than on the conduct 
of the unfortunate Charles or his opponents. 
On every great question of public interest, this 
must almost always be the case; but there are 
some in which its consequences are worse than 
others; some on which we should wish to see 
clear, just, and philosophical views, univer- 
sally prevailing, and in the discussion of which 
we feel it is of importance that men in every 
condition of society should be able to revert to 
principles that are the same in all ages, and 
should be taken as rules in the examination of 
every subject. Such are the questions agi- 
tated on the r ‘mentous affairs that led to the 
temporary destruction of the English monar- 
chy. The least important truth to which the 
right discussion of them brings us, is an es- 
tablishment of some useful principle in politi- 
cal philosophy for the study of them, in their 
different relations, unfolds more of the mys- 
teries of social action, than the survey of al- 
most any other period. But the more import- 
ant a subject is, the less likely are we to find 
men treating it with that strict attention to 
unalloyed truth, which can alone render the 
examination useful. Facts are made of less 
value than opinions, and truth is venerated 
only as it speaks in unison with passion. So 
conspicuously has this been the case with the 
historians of the reign of Charles and their 
commentators, that we know of no one which 
could be put into the hands of an inexperienced 
reader with safety, till pains had been taken to 
guard him against some strong party misre- 
presentation of the author. It is, however, 
only from a multitude of witnesses, when a 
subject is debated with much virulence, that 
we stand a chance of arriving at any safe 
conclusion: we do not mean of witnesses who 
come to plead the cause of either side, but of 
such as bring additional facts to explain the 
occurrence of known incidents, and who have 
come before the public with the professed in- 
tention of assisting its judgment, instéad of 
dictating to it. an such writers Mr. D'ls- 
raeli ranks himself. Although his present pro- 
duction takes a higher rank than many of his 
former publications, it has, in a great mea- 
sure, the same purpose in view. In bringing 
* Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First. By !. D’lsraeli. 2 vols 
8¥o. Colburn. London, 1828. 
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Life and Reign of Charles the First. 


considerable good taste, as well as a persever- 
ing diligence, to the task of exploring the 
buried curiosities of knowledge, this author 
has performed a useful service, not merely 
for the general reader, but for the scholar and 
the antiquary. Many an interesting truth has 
its confirmation in the pages of his miscella- 
neous works, and in ewploying the same re- 
sources and diligence used in their compila- 
tion, in illustrating an important period of his- 
tory, he has laid claim to a still greater share 
of public praise. The object of Mr. D'Israeli, 
in the work we are noticing, has been to throw 
a new light on the occurrences of Charles the 
Firat's reign, by a close inspection of what re- 
cords remain of his secret history, and that 
of his court. The following account of the 
King’s situation in respect to his counsellors, 
is well worthy of extract: 

“ There was also a fatal discord among the 
King’s intimate counsellors. The secret his- 
tory of the Lord Keeper Williams, and Buck- 
ingham and Laud, would show a chain of cabi- 
net intrigues, whose links are more percepti- 
ble to us, than they were probably to the par- 
ties themselves. 

“ Of these eminent political rivals, the Lord 
Keeper Williams—then Bishop of Lincoin, 
and afterwards Archbishop of York—was the 
master genius. As a scholar, he partook in 


common with many of that learned age, of 


that prodigal eradition which delights m in- 
exhaustible quotations from writers whom we 
now deem obscure—but whose aptitude or fe- 
licity startles us, while we are reminded, that 
what lies forgotten may be as valuable as that 
which is remembered. But the native facul- 
ties of Williams excelled his acquired powers. 
His scintillant wit, his acute discrimination, 
his vigorous eloquence, come vitiated to our 
taste, by the quaintness or the pedantry of the 
prevalent style ; his great powers seem encum- 
bered by their worthless ornaments, but this 
ecclesiastical Lord Keeper had far advanced 
beyond his age in the wide comprehension of 
his mind. His practised touch opened the 
hearts of men, and his commanding spirit ap- 
peared as much in the magnificence of his life, 
as in the might of his gone 

“ As a statesman, his quick apprehension 


acted like inspiration ; his sagaeity struck with 
the force of prediction ; but his restless ambi- 
tion, thoagh capable of more noble designs, 
and even of more generous feelings, had sys- 
tematised intrigue; and what he could not ob- 
tain by wisdom and integrity, he would cir- 
cumvent =F peng and cunning. A great 
t 


politician, as subtle a Machiavellian, he 
maintained a whole establishment of the ‘ jug- 
gling fiends’ of espionage, and a long line of 
secret communication made him the centre of 
every political movement. It was a maxim 
with him, that no one could be a statesman 
without a great deal of money; and he once 
confessed t, from his studies of divinity, he 
had gleaned another principle, licet uti altero 

cato, to make the sins of others useful. As 

was not scrupulous in his means, among 
other extraordinary methods of gaining men 
for a temporary purpose, he exercised a pecu- 
liar faculty, which, if it deserve a name, we 
may call politica) imagination. Clarendon 
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tells us, that on any particular occasion he 
could invent entire scenes, and lengthened 
conversations, perfectly appropriate to the 
persons, all which had never occurred. Such 
artful fictions had all the force of nature and 
truth. These apparent confidential disclosures 
made the stubborn, credulous; and the irreso 
lute, firm. 

“During the absence of the favourite in 
Spain, the Lord Keeper had practised on the 
fears, and perhaps on the wisdom, of the aged 
monarch. We discover papers slipped by 
sleight-of-hand into that lion’s mouth for state 
accusations,—the pocket of the King,—mid- 
night interviews—addresses ab Jgnoto—mys 
terious suggestions,—by which our wily poli- 
tician at length possessed himself of the roya! 
confidence, and had so effectually undermined 
his patron Buckingham, that, had James not 
died at the critical inoment, the decline of the 
great favourite’s influence had certainly been 
resolved. With the most refined duplicity, 
this Episcopal Lord Keeper was conducting 
two opposite systems. He was combining witl 
the Earl of Bristol and the Spanish interest 
at the moment the faithless confidant was 
warning his absent patron of ‘ ingrateful devils 
at home.’ Williams displayed the ambi-dex 
trous felicity of one who pursues his certair 
end by uncertain means. Master of himself 
on all occasions, he would show himself in al! 
forms; and versatility with him seemed neo 
change in the unity of his designs 

“ But these subterranean workers are fre 
quently countermined, and are often taken by 
surprise as they grapple together in darkness 
The mysterious conduct of the Lord Keeper 
could not entirely hide itself from the jealous 
eyes of the Duke, who once avowed to Lord 
Bacon, as his settled principle, that ‘the man 
who would not live by his smile, should perish 
by his frown.’ On his return from Spain, 
Buckingham found that Williams was running 
a course opposite to his. The Lord Keeper 
was neglected ; their intercourse was neither 
friendly nor frequent; his counsels were no 
longer required; and, though he remained in 
office, he was, in fact, discarded. 

“ When the Parliament met, the practices 
of the Lord Keeper, with some of the leading 
men in the House of Commons, had insured him 
a strong party. This party was an awful engine, 
which fie potent hand might wield at a secret 
touch. The Lord Keeper, observing the rising 
faction which had threatened to call him to 
account, in the very presence of the King, on 
the first day he delivered his official speech,— 
soon turned round. He knew the lawyers 
were more ticularly vehement against a 
churchman holding the seals, which they 
deemed to be the privilege of their brother- 
hood. Williams, unconscious that he himself 
was one of ‘the fatted calves’ for sacrifice, di- 
rected the storm from bursting on his own 
head. By his reluctant confession it appears 
that he had held a secret intercourse with 
some of that party whom the courtiers called 
‘the chief tribunes of the Parliament.’ He 
urged them to look about for nobler game, 
‘fitter for sueh hunters than a silly priest.’ 
The suggestion was not whispered to the deaf 
or the dumb. The hunters soon chased the 
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Duke; and, in the re-action, the Duke chased 
the Lord Keeper. 

“ Intriguers usually drink out of the same 
poisoned chalice. The betrayer of his patron, 
in his turn, was betrayed by him whom he had 
patronised. This person was the famous Laud ; 
he for whom Williams had procured his first 
rochet, and who then deciared that ‘his life 
would be too short to requite that goodness.’ 
This new bishop, ere his hnen robe had hardly 
fallen into its folds, within eighteen months of 
his gratitude,—so short is its term in politics! 

—observing that his patron was incurring the 
anger of Buckingham, avoided the failing 
greatness; while in that fall he meditated, 
night and day, on his ownrise. If the worldly 
passions of a mere laic can work amony 
churchmen at the distant prospect of a peacea- 
ble mitre, they rise with redoubled violence 
when churchmen are ministers of state, and 
ascend to pre-eminence in power by the dis- 
lodging of a rival. In this particular instance 
these passions so strongly affected the busy 
brain of Laud, that they painted their scenes 
in his very dreams. These he has supersti- 
tiously chronicled; they were the terrors and 
the jealousies, the hopes and the pleasantness, 
of his political day.* 

“* October 3, Friday. I was with my Lord 
Keeper, to whom | found some had done me 
some very ill offices’ And he was very jea- 
lous of L.. B.'s (Lord Buckingham’s) favour. 

“*December 14, Sunday night. I did 
dream that the Lord Keeper was dead; that I 
passed by one of his men that was about a mo- 
nument for him; that I heard him say, his 


lower lip was infinitely swelled and fallen, and 
he rotten already. This dream did trouble me. 


“December 15. On Monday morning I 
went about business to my Lord Duke of 
Buckingham. We had speech in the shield 

allery at Whitehall. There | found that the 
Lord Keeper had strangely forgotten himself 
to him; and I think was dead in his affections. 

“* December 27, St. John’s Day. I was 
with my Lord of Buckingham. I tound that 
all went not right with the Lord Keeper, &c. 

“* January 25. It was Sunday. I was 
alone, and languishing with | know not what 
sadness. I was much concerned at the envy 
and undeserved hatred borne to me by the 
Lord Keeper. 

“February 18, Wednesday. My Lord 
Duke of Buckingham told me of the reconci- 
liation and submission of my Lord Keeper; 
and that it was confessed unto him that his 
favour unto me was a chief cause. Invidia, 
quo tendis? &c. Atille de novo fedus pepigit. 

“*March 17. Lord Keeper, his compli- 
menting with me.’ 





* “Certainly Laud had ‘an alacrity’ at 
dreaming ; but at that day, which, in the an- 
nals of human nature, is not very distant from 
our own times, dreams—omens—apparitions, 
and a long train of vanished superstitions, were 
chronicled in diaries. 1 shall leave to the re- 
flection of the reader those relating to his rival, 
the Lord Keeper, Williams. Such dreams, 
combining politics and fancy, form a very en- 
tertaining mode of writing secret history.” 





“ A year after, his political dreams of Wii 
liams followed fast on one another. 

«* January 13, Sunday. The Bishop of Lin- 
coln desired re oneiliation with the Duke ot 
Buckingham, &c. 

** January 14, Sunday. Towards morning 
I dreamed that the Bishop of Lincoln came, | 
know not whither, with iron chams. Bat, re 
turning, loosed from them, leaped on horse 
back; went away; neither could I overtake 
him.’ 

“ However, Laud did overtake Williams 
some years after, and kept him in the Towe: 
for three long years 

“* March 27. A certain person appeared t 
him who was dead, and whispering in my ear 
told me that | was the cause why the Bishop 
ot London was not again admitted into favour 
and to court.” 

* [| have sometimes thought that some of 
these strange dreams were an allegorical re- 
presentation of his own state of mind and cir- 
cumstances, which he wished to conceal by 
this cryptical mode of writing. 

“At the accession of the new sovereign, 


| the Lord Keeper, ere he sunk on the arena, 


would wrestle with his mightier rival, the 
Duke. The young King was unhappily placed 
amidst the struggle, and had to choose between 
the cold policy of an artful statesman, whom 
his father’s wisdom had sanctioned, and the 
warmer influence of affection for the compa- 
nion of his youth, and one on whom his hope 
now rested, as the hero and administrator of 
his glory 

“When Charles found that the inexorable 
Parliament would offer but scanty supplies, 
and that the contagion at London was spread- 
ing, he was at a loss how to act. To dissolve 
them was to leave himself amidst his utmost 
wants. Buckingham proposed to adjourn to 
Oxford, but was immediately opposed by the 
Lord Keeper, who advised the prorogation. 
‘ It was not,’ he said, ‘a change of place, but a 
change of time, to which the King might look 
for a favourable change; six months hence 
might alter the spirit of the Commons.” The 
Duke, casting an angry look on his opponent, 
impatiently cried out, that ‘ public necessity 
must guide us more than one man’s jealousy !’ 
On this, the Lord Keeper prayed the King for 
a private audience, which was granted. In this 
interview, Williams informed his Majesty that 
the Lord Duke had enemies in the House of 
Commons, who had no other aim but to bring 
the Duke on the stage. ‘ Let this malady, or 
malice, call it which you will, sleep till after 
Christmas. There is no time lost in whetting 
the scythe well. At that time I “ to give 
such an account, by managing the chief steck- 
lers, that they shall abate their bitterness 
against your great servant, and your councils 
shall be peaceable.’ 

“The King was startled. This was proba- 
bly the first moment, that he learnt that a fac- 
tion was formed against his minister and his 
friend. ‘ Why,’ he asked, ‘ do you conceal al! 
this from Buckingham ?” 

“* Good Lord, Sir!’ was the reply, ‘ fain 
would I begin at that end, but he will not treat 
me with moderation.’ 

“ Tt was obvious that the Lord Keeper was 
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now staking all his winnings on a single card, 
in a desperate game of political intrigue. He 
had succeeded in alarming the father, and now 
he hoped to catch the son into an early tute- 
lage. He failed with Charles, whose affee- 
tions were too real to be shaken, and whose 
fears were not less genuine of trusting himself 
in the hands of a powerful intriguer. The 
Parliament, therefore, according to the advice 
of Buckingham, assembled at Oxford 

“ Charles now expressed his disappointment 
at their ineffectual grant. Still no echo of 
sympathy responded in the house And now 
they asserted, in a vague and quibbling man- 
ner, that ‘this Parliament was not bound by 
another Parliament,’ and, with a crue! mocke- 
ry, suggested that ‘the King should help the 
eause of the Palatinate with his own money.’ 
The King in vain pressed for despatch of 
business, lest the season should be lost for the 
navy ; observing that ‘ it was the first request 
that he had ever made to them.’ The words 
‘ first request’ had an instant effect on some 
few; but his ‘ poor Commons’ offer their ‘ dear 
and dread Sovereign’ only protestations of 
duty, alarms of Popery, and petitions on griev- 
ances; a term which Coke acknowledged to 
be premature at so early a period of this reign 
There were a few whose hearts had still a 
— to vibrate for a young prince perplexed 

y a war which themselves had instigated, 
and which, by having placed him at the head 
of a confederacy in Europe, had involved his 
own and the national honour in the awful 
issue. But ‘the chief sticklers, as the Lord 
Keeper had called the rising opposition, and 
which he afterwards designated by a variety 
of denominations, as ‘ the stirring men, —and 
*‘ the dangerous persons of the House of Com- 
mons, —and ‘those disaffected persons who 
appuees 80 Opposite to the royal ends, —these 
chief sticklers, when the pressing necessity of 
the times was urged, rejected necessity as a 
dangerous counsellor, who would be always 
furnishing arguments for supplies. ‘If the 
King were in danger and necessity, let them 
answer for it who have put both King and 
kingdom into this peril. This oblique stroke, 
which aimed at the favourite, Charles resent- 
ed, declaring his ignorance of the cause by 
which the Duke had incurred their dislike, — 
he whom, not long since, they had spoken of 
with the language of idolatry. The King, in 
despair, dissolved this uncompliant Parlia- 
ment.’’—Vol. i. pp. 247—259. 

Among the many monarchs who have owed 
their ruin, or, or dene a great part of their 
troubles, and those of their kingdom, to the 
intrigues and cabals of their courts, Charles 
holds a conspicuous station. In this he was 
most unfortunate, as it could be attributed nei- 
ther to his own vices, nor to those of his con- 
sort. They were both under the guidance of 
evil counsellors, and neither their love nor 
their domestic virtues were able to avert the 
consequences. Our author has given an in- 
teresting notice of the character of the Queen's 
courtiers: 

“ Charles the First, at this early period of 
his reign, had not only to encounter the trou- 


bles of his Parliament, the disaffection of the | 
| serves, that ‘ one is surprised to find the Eng 


people excited by his financial difficulties, and 
Museum.—Vor. XIIL. 





the anxiety attendant on his military expedi- 
tions; but even his own household opened for 
him a long scene of mortification, such as has 
rarely been exhibited under the roots of the 
palace of the sovereign 

“Charles and Henrietta had met in youthful 
love; ardent and heartfelt had been their first 
embrace ; but the design and results of a po 
litical marriage could not long be conceaied, 
and their personal happiness was soon not in 
their own power to command 

“ Henrietta, among her French household, 
forgot her endearing entreaty to Charles, 
which had so gracefully opened her lips on her 
arrival, that ‘he would ever himself, and by 
no third person, correct her faults of igno- 
rance, youthful and a stranger as she was 
In thanking her, the young monarch desired 
that ‘she would use him as she had desired 
him to use her.’ 

“ But Henrietta had the whole French cabi- 
net invisibly operating on her conduct. Her 
mother, the Dowager of France, and her bro- 
ther, the monarch, flattered their hopes, that 
a ductile princess of sixteen might serve as an 
instrument to maintain the predominance of 
the French interest in the English court, nor 
does the English King appear to have been 
insensible to their attempt. It is only by en- 
tering into the domestic privacies of these 
royal personages, that we can do justice to 
Charles in a dilemma equally delicate and 
difficult. 

“ Of this political marriage, as of so many 
others, we may detect the secret motives of # 
union of adverse interests. 

“ No one, I think, has noticed the character 
of the French ambassadors who were sent im- 
mediately after the marriage. Every ambas 
sador sent by France was acting under the 
councils of the Louvre to influence the Queen 
The Count de Tilliéres, who bad first come 
over here as chamberlain to Henrietta, and 
was afterwards appointed ambassador, was dis- 
missed with the rest of the French; and 
Charles sent an express prohibition to Tilliéres, 
that he should not presume to set foot on Eng- 
lish shore to be near her Majesty, for that ‘ he 
would no longer suffer his sworn servant to be 
checkmate with him.’ 

“ De Tilliéres was succeeded by the Marquis 
de Blainville, whom we fnd keeping up a se- 
cret intercourse with the Queen and her nu- 
merous establishment. His official capacity 
was favourable to this disguised espionage ; 
and his conduct here was such as to have in- 
curred the peremptory refusal of Charles to 
allow his admittance to the presence either of 
the Queen or himself. 

“One of the objects of the mission of De 
Blainville was to remonstrate on the protec- 
tion which the English court afforded to 
Soubise. 

« But De Biainvilie had other important ob- 
jects, and Charles was aware of them. Our 
acute English commentator on Bassompierre’s 
journal of his short embassy to the English 
court, in alluding to Father Sancy’s conduct, 
one of her Majesty's political attendants, ob- 
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lish court so early and so well apprized of this 
man’s mission, as it appears they were. The 


fact is, that Charles had no careless intelli- | 


gencers at the French court. Larkin was an 
active agent of the Duke's; and before De 


Blainville's arrival in England, his designs | 


had been detected, and Larkin had anticipated 
his views. 


and the Cardinal were for some time riddles 
hard to unriddie, but he succeeded by the open 
coniession of the Duke de Chevreux. ‘ De 


Blainville comes, says Larkin, ‘to spy and | 


discover what he can, and, according as he 
shall find cause, to frame cabals and factions, 
whereunto he is esteemed very proper, being 
characterized with the marks of a most subtle, 
prying, penetrating, and dangerous man.’ 

* At that time, it was the usage for ambas- 
sadors to be maintained at the expense of the 
court, who provided them with house, diet, 
and even post-horses; and the ambassadors, 
on their return home, lett the marks of their 
liberality, or their parsimony, in gratuities to 
the master of the ceremonies, and other at- 
tendants. 
of perpetual jealousies on the side of the am- 


bassadors, and, at length, was found so incon- | 
venient at the exchequer, that Charles was | 


compelled in his distresses to curtail, and, 
finally, to refuse this established mode of royal 
reception. De Bilainville, from the moment of 
his arrival, insisted on being lodged in the 
King’s palace, and had reverted to some pre- 
cedent as far back as the reign of Elizabeth; 
bat Charles firmly objected to any foreign am- 
bassador residing so close to him 
ville was ever on the watch to make what, in 
the style of the master of the ceremonies, is 
called ‘an exception;’ that is, an allegation 
of something irregular in etiquette ; and this 
French ambassador proved the most trouble 
some of guests to the hapless master of the 
ceremonies. Vaunting his high rank at his 
own court, as Monsieur le premier, the first 
gentleman of the chamber, and his own great 
means, he threatened to refuse his majesty's 
diet, and live at his own cost. This seemed 
tantamount to a proclamation of war to the 
urbane master of the ceremonies, who, in his 
curious diary, has registered these ‘ stomach- 
ous speeches’ with great indignation, and 
some trepidation. This wayward guest drove 
poor Sir Jon Finet to many a cruel shift to 
allow the ambassador, as a private person, 
what, if acknowledged to have been granted 
to him in his public capacity, might have be- 
come—that most serious of solemn affairs in 
the eyes of a master of the ceremonies—a pre- 
cedent! 

“ How De Blainville occupied himself here, 
was, doubtless, not unobserved; but the best 


accounts of an ambassador's secret proceed- | 


ings will usually come from the other side of 
the water. 
Ear! of Holland at Paris, our minister was in- 
formed of what he could not himself have so 
well discovered. ‘1 must tell your grace, 
that, by @ friend whom I am tied not to name, 
1 was showed the private letter that Blainville 
wrote to the King, in the which he sent him 
the whole proceedings of the Parliament, and 


He had watched closely for them, | 
and two dark speeches of the Queen Mother | 





This absurd custom was productive | 
| ter, it should be readily granted; but, if it 


De Blain- | 


In a confidential despatch of the | 
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concludes they will ruin you, naming great 
factions against you.’ 

“ De Blainville was evidently exerting an 
undue influence over the Queen, and some- 
times outwitted the most correct arrangements 
of Sir John Finet. Once, on the removal of 
the court, and the Queen staying behind, the 
Marquis’s train of coaches and attendants hay- 
ing also set off, and all being prepared for the 
Marquis’s stepping into his own carriage, at 
this instant he called for the master of the 
ceremonies, to confide to him the important 
secret, that he should stay behind— pour se 
purger, as he professed,’—a stratagem for his 
greater freedom of access to the Queen! His 
mysterious intercourse became evident; and, 
one day, when the King was going to Parlia- 
ment, a difference arising between Charles 
and the Queen, about the place where she was 
to stand, De Blainville was discovered to have 
occasioned her Majesty's obstinacy. From 
that moment the ambassador was forbidden any 
further access to their majesties. The French- 
man storwed, and required an audience; 
Charles replied that, ‘if he demanded an au- 
dience for any business of the king his mas- 


was to expostulate about his own grievances, 
his Majesty refused to see him.’ The ambas- 
sador replied, that he was here for the king 
his master, and not for himself; the audience, 
therefore, referred to the person represented, 
and not to the representative. On the follow- 
ing day, despatching couriers, and refusing 
the King’s diet, he prepared for his departure 
His imperious conduct had often excited the 
indignation of the mob: the ambassador was 
assaulted in his house; and the master of the 


| ceremonies notes down, that * the Marquis de 


Blainville was reputed to be the main bontefeu 
of our war with France. He has made a la- 
mentable entry in his diary: ‘The Marquis, 
after all the vaunts of his own great means, 
seemed to prefer his ill-humour; for he left 
the king's officers and servants, (myself in 
particular, after my so long and painful at- 
tendance,) ill satisfied with his none at all, or 
most unworthy, acknowledgments.’ 

“ By the marriage contract, Henrietta was 
to be allowed a household establishment com- 
posed of herown people. As this arrangement 
was made during the life of James, it was li- 
mited to one hundred and twenty persons, in 
her state as a Princess of Wales. The French 
afterwards pleaded for an increased establish- 
ment for her rank as the Queen of England. 
Thus they gradually contrived to form nothing 
less than a smal! French colony, and, by a pri- 
vate account, it is said to have branched out, 


| with their connexions, to about four, hundred 


ersons. This French party was forming a 
ittle republic within themselves; a political 
faction among them was sage intelli- 
gence to their own ambassadors, and spread- 
ing rumours in an intercourse with the Eng- 
lish malcontents; while the French domestics, 
engaged in lower intrigues, were lending their 
names to hire houses in the suburbs, where, 
under their protection, the Eaglish Catholics 
found a secure retreat to hold their illegal as- 
semblies, and whete the youth of both sexes 
were educated and prepared to be sent abroad 
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to Catholic seminaries. The Queen’s palace | 
was converted into a place of security for the 
persons and papers of every fugitive. 

“ They had not long resided here, ere the 
mutual jealousies between the two nations 
broke out. All the English who were not Ca- 
tholics were soon dismissed from their attend- | 
ance on the Queen, by herself; while Charles 
was impelled, by the popular ery, to forbid 
British Catholics serving the Queen, or even 
to be present at the celebration of her mass. 
Pursuivants would stand at the door of the 
Queen's chapel to seize on any of the English 
who entered, while, on these occasions, the | 
French would draw their swords to defend the 
concealed Romanists. ‘The Queen and hers’ 
became an odious distinction with the people ; 
and, what seems not improbable, the Papists, 
presuming on the protection which the late 
marriage seemed to afford them, frequently 
passed through the churches during divine 
service, ‘hooting and hallooing.’ A Paepist 
lord, when the King was at chapel, is accused 
‘ of prating on purpose louder when the chap- 
lain prayed,’ till the King sent his message, | 
‘ Either let him come and do as we do, or else 
I will make him prate farther off. Such were 
the indecent scenes exhibited in public; in | 
private, they were, of course, less reserved. 

“Those who have pourtrayed the Queen as 
displaying an ascendancy over the political 
conduct of Charles the First, must at least ac- 
knowledge that she had not become a politi- 
cian by any previous studies, or any disposi- 
tion towards deep councils. Henrietta first 
conducted herselt as might have been rather 
expected, than excused, in an inconsiderate 
princess of sixteen, and exhausted her genius 
and her temper in the frivolous interests of 
her bed-chamber ladies and her household ap- 
pointments.”—pp. 199—20e. 

Our concluding extract gives a curious ac- 
count of a celebrated character who flourished 
in the reign of Charles; and, as it has an in- 
terest different to that of the former passages, 
we prefer it to others of the same kind as those 
already inserted : 

“Sir Fulke Greville, now become Lord 
Brooke, founded an historical lecture at Cam- 
bridge, endowing it with no penurious salary 
for that day—one hundred pounds per annum. 
Why an Englishman was not found worthy of 
the professorship has not been told. The 
founder invited the learned Vossius of Leyden 
to fill this chair; but the States of Holland 
having at that moment augmented his pension, 
Vossius recommended to his lordship, Dr. Do- 
rislaus, an excellent scholar and a doctor in 
civil law 

“The learned Hollander, so early as in 
1628, was sent down to Cambridge by Lord 
Brooke, with the King’s letters to the vice- 
chancellor, and the heads of colleges, who im- 
mediately complied with the design of the 
noble institutor of this new professorship 

“Dr. Dorislaus delivered two or three lec- 
tures on Tacitus, but he had not yet gone be- 
yond the first words, Urbem Romanam primo 
Reges habuere, when he discovered that he 
was addressing critical ears. He disserted on 
the change of government in Rome from kings 
to consuls, by the suggestion of Junius Brutus; 
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he dwelt on the power of the people; and 


| touching on the excesses of Tarquin, who had 
| violated the popular freedom which the peo- 
| ple had enjoyed under his predecessors, he 


launched out in vindication of his owa countiy 


| in wresting their liberties from the tyranny of 


the Spanish monarchs. 

“ There was a tone of democracy in the lec 
tures of the Dutchman, a spirit of republican 
fierceness to which the heads of houses had 
not yet been accustomed; and though the 
Doctor had particularly excepted such monar 


| chies as those of England, where he said, ‘ the 


people had surrendered their rights to the 


| King, so that in truth there could be no just 


exception taken against the sovereign,’ yet the 
master of Peter-house, quick at analogies, and 
critical at deductions, communicating with 
the master of Christ College and the vice 
chancellor, a murmur rose which reached 
London, and at length the King’s ear, of the 
tendency of these republican doctrines. Dr 
Dorislaus at first offered to clear himself be- 
fore the heads of houses; he proposed to des- 
patch letters to his patron, and other eminent 
personages, to explain his opinions, but at 


| length resolving to address himself personally 


to Lord Brooke, he suddenly suppressed these 
letters, observing, that ‘he would see an ac- 
cuser, before he replied to an accusation.’ 

** What occurred at court is obscure. The 
Bishop of Winchester, in his Majesty’s name, 
suspended our history lecturer; but shortly 
after, the suspension was annulled, and the 
Doctor allowed to return to his chair. Fuller, 
who alludes to this transaction, tells us, that 
‘ Dorislaus was accused to the King, troubled 
at court, and after his submission hardly re- 
stored to his place.’ His first patron, how- 
ever, who differed in his political sentiments 
from his successor, the republican Lord 
Brooke, in a letter to the Doctor, requested 
that he would retire to his own country, as- 
suring him, however, of his stipend during 
life. Lord Brooke, shortly after this gene- 
rous offer, was assassinated by his servant. 

“The Doctor, it is certain, never contem- 
plated returning to his republic, and it is sus- 
pected that he Thad his reasons. This scholar 
and adventurer was ‘a fair conditioned man,’ 
as indeed appears by his portrait. He married 
an English woman, was established a professor 
at Gresham College—and this foreigner, whom 
Fuiler describes as ‘a Dutchman very angli- 
cised in language and behaviour,’ became a 
very important personage in the great revolu- 
tion of the land of his adoption. 

“A history of this Dutch Doctor of civil 
laws, and republican, would furnish a subject 
of considerable interest in our own political 
history. Although we have not hitherto been 
enabled to trace the private life of this re- 
markable character, for the long interval of 
twenty years, in which he was settled in this 
country; yet it is quite evident, that during 
this period he cultivated an intimate inter 
course with the English republicans of that 
day; for he became their chief counsellor, a 
participator in their usurpations, and acted in 
a high station in the Commonwealth. His 
death was not less political than his life. 

“The first patron of Dr. Derislaus, Fulke 
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Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, was suc- 
ceeded in his title by his cousin, Robert Gre- 
ville, whom he had adopted as his son. The 
young Lord was then scareely of age, and the 
republican sentiments of the second Lord 
Brooke, imbibed by the generous temper of 
youth, were so opposite to the monarchical 
character of the first Lord, that we have no 
difficulty in discovering his tutor in his own 
historica) lecturer of Cambridge. In the 


| 
| 
| 


dreaius of his soul, lofty views of human nature | 
broke forth, and in a romantic passion of pa- | 


triotism and misanthropy, he had planned, with 


another discontented noble lord, Say and Sele, | 


to fly to the forests of New England, to enjoy 
that delusive freedom which he coneeived that 
he had lost in the old 

“ Whether Dr. Dorislaus would have ac- 
companied his pupil, and have forsaken the 
academy of Gresham for an American savan- 
nah, may be doubted. The Doctor had aban- 
doned his own republic for a more comforting 
abode ina monarchy. The founders of sects 
are often very different in their views and 
temperaments to their proselytes. A cool head 


co-partnership. We discover Doctor Doris 
laus as the judge advocate in Essex’s army 
we find Doctor Dorislaus presiding as one ot 
the judges of the admiralty; we behold the 
republican foreigner standing between the at 
torney and the solicitor generals at the trial of 
the King of England; and when his ability 
had served the English Commonwealth so 
zealously at home, we see him commissioned 
by his friends in power to return to his native 
land, as their representative—the ambassador 
of England! 

“There, when scarcely arrived, and in a 
manner the most unexpected, the Doctor ter- 


minated his career. His character was too 


| flagrant not to attract the notice and indigna- 


has otten inflamed hot ones, as water feeds | 


fire. Lord Brooke's motives were the purest 
which human nature can experience, yet such 
a secession from our father-land may be con- 
demned as betraying more sullenness than pa- 
triotism. 

“It was this Lord Brooke who afterwards 
sided with the Parliament, and whose extraor- 
dinary prayer, on the day of his death, at the 
storming of the church-close at Litchfield, has 
been adduced by those who presume to ex- 
plore into the secret ways of Providence, as a 
demonstration of what they are pleased to 
term particular providences, or judgments, 
while the opposite party, who do not object to 
these Divine catastrophes whenever they hap- 
pen to their enemies, never recognise one in 
the fate of their friends; thus it happens that 
the man whom one party considers as the ob- 
ject of Divine vengeance, is exalted by the 
other into the beatitude of a saint. It would 
have been more reasonable to have remarked, 
that this very prayer, from the pure and nobie 
mind of Lord Brooke, perhaps argued some 
painful doubts about the cause which he had 
espoused, and for which he was to die. 

“If we consider the intimacy which this 
Lord Brooke must necessarily have cherished 
with the historical professor placed on the 
foundation of his relative, and the whole tenor 
of his lordship's actions, from his early days, it 
will be evident that this noble enthusiast was 


tion of the English emigrants. Some Cava- 
liers, maddened by loyalty and passion, who 
knew how actively Dorislaus had occupied 
himself in forwarding the unparalleled catas- 
trophe which the world had witnessed, avenged 
the murder of their sovereign by an unpardon- 
able crime—the crime of assassination. A 
party rushed into his apartment while he was 
at supper, and despatched the ambassador of 
the new Commonwealth 

“This foreigner must have obtained an as- 
cendancy in the government not yet entirely 
discovered, and had been most intimately con- 
sulted on the events of the times, and more 


| particularly in the conduct of the most crimi- 


nal of the acts of the men in power. 

“ This appeared by the predominant party 
decreeing him a public funeral, attended by 
the council of state, the jadges, and the whole 
Parliament. Evelyn has chronicled this pub 
lie funeral for ‘the villain who managed the 
trial against the King.’ 

“Jt has been urged in favour of Dorislaus, 
that he did not speak at the trial of the King 
It is probable that this foreigner might not 


| have acquired all the fluency of forensic elo- 


| tremendeusly solemn 


the political pupil of his republican professor | 


of civil law. 
*“ When the rebellion of the revolution broke 


out, our speculat ve philosopher, Doctor Do- | 
when the professorship was first founded at 


rislaus, became a practical politician. The no- 
tions of government which he maintained well 
suited that base minority, who, in those un- 
happy days, triumphed over the monarchy 
und the aristocracy of England, and an indis- 
soluble bond of politital connexion was formed 
between Dorislaus and the popular chiefs. 
The Dutch Doctor of civil law became their 
learned counsellor, and their resolute agent, 
and the political adventurer received the gra- 
titude of the co-partners and the profits of the 





cution, necessary to address those who were 
called the English people, on an occasion so 
Those, moreover, who 
had been forced up into supreme power, might 
also have still retained some slight remains of 
decorum, and scarcely have desired that a 
stranger, with a foreign accent, should plead 
for the English people against their sovereign. 
But was Dorislaus less active because he was 
mute’ As a civilian, he was most competent 
to draw up the indictment, such as it was; and 
he acted so important a part in the trial itself, 
that in the print we may observe this Dutch 
Doctor standing between the Commonwealth's 
counsel, Cooke and Aske. 

“ Such is the story of Doctor Dorislaus, a 
foreigner who was more busied in our history 
than appears by the pages of our historians. 
The concealed design of his historical lectures, 


Cambridge, seemed doubtful to many, but less 
so to discerning judgments. The whole tenor 
of the professor's life must now remove all 
doubts. Dr. Dorislaus was a politica] adven- 
turer, a republican by birth and principle, the 
native of a land where, in the youthhood of 
the republic, a nation’s independence had broke 
forth; there was no small town, scarcely an 
obscure spot, which did not commemorate 
some stratagem of war, some night assault, 
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some voluntary immolation, or which bore not 
the vestige of some glorious deed. There the 
siege had famished the city; there the dyke, 


broken by the patriot’s hand, had inundated | 


his own province. The whole face of the 
ountry was covered with associations of un- 
conquered patriotism 

“ Dorislaus had willingly deserted this popu- 


lar freedom and poverty to endure the servi- | 


tude of monarchy in ease and competence 


The Dutch republican consented to join the | 
| ditional claim to attention. 


English people, to adopt his own expressions, 
in ‘surrendering their rights to their sove- 
rein.” 


of revoking their grant. His Roman intrepi- 


dity, if our lecturer on the seven kings of 


Rome ever possessed it, was now lurking 
among intriguers, and his republican pride at 
length was sharing in the common spoil 

“ Such is the picture of a republican whose 
name appears in our history, and who acted a 
remarkable part in it, but who has not hitherto 
received the notice which he claims.”—Vol. 
i. pp. 335—344. 

The two volumes now before the reader are 
mly a part of Mr. D'Israeli’s work. and termi- 
nate with the third parliament. We trust the 
author will be able to conclude his undertaking 
as successfully as he has commenced it. 


From the Literary Journal, 
BOTTA’S HISTORY OF ITALY. 


T'ne Italian History of Carlo Botta is alrea- 
dy well known on the Continent ; and it is one 
which through the medium of a translation, is 
likely to prove very acceptable to a large class 
of English readers. It is written in a style at- 
tractive for its ease and occasional elegance, is 
full of amusing incident and anecdote, and con- 
tains several descriptions of scenes characteris- 
tic of war, under the most terrible shapes it can 
assume. With these attractions, however, for 
the general reader, it is not adapted to obiain 
the approbation of the more thoughtful class of 
students, or those who look at history as the as- 
sociate of philosophy. The annalist of modern 
ltaly wants both energy and boldness of compre- 
hension; and, while the events he relates, seem 
to inspire him with an enthusiasm for deserip- 
tion or narrative, he appears to trifle with the 
reasonings which properly belong to the sub- 
ject. But, though this is the case, and the va- 
lue of his writings is consequently much less 
than it would be, had they been composed by a 
deeper, and, perhaps we may say, correcter 
thinker, it is to be borne in mind, that an his- 
torian may be very superficial, or even mis- 
taken, in his opinions or arguments with re- 
gard to the theoretical views of his narrative, 


* History of Italy during the Consulate and 
Empire of Napoleon Buonaparte ; translated 
from the Italian of Carlo Botta. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Life of Joanna, Queen of Na- 
ples.” Two vols. 8vo. Baldwin and Cradock. 
London, 1828 


Perhaps he afterwards deemed that | 
the majesty of the people’ retained the power | 
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and yet be a very useful, as well as interesting 
writer. In this manner ought the present 
work of Carlo Botta to be considered. In the in- 
ferences he draws from, and in the sentiments 
he grafts upon, his details, he is not often to be 
regarded asa safe guide, or as writing with 
the dignity ofa historian: but his Memoirs af: 
ford, in the main, a good view of the period to 
which they relate ; and, as the author was per 
sonally engaged in several of the events he de 
scribes, the information they contain has an ad 


Botta's original work contains twenty-seven 
books, and commences with the reign of Leo- 
pold in Tuscany, and is carried on through the 
different periods of the French Revolution, the 
translation now before us comprehending the 
history of Italy only from 179 to Is14. Be 
fore opening these volumes to our readers, we 
may mention that Botia is a native of Pied 
mont, and by profession a physician. During 
the troubles in Italy, he suffered a variety of 
fortunes, in his conduct under which he seems 
to have materialiy hazarded the respect and 
friendship of all his associates. Having taken 
retuge in Lombardy, in 1708, he was employed 
by the French, as physician of the forces, and 
sent to Corfu. He afterwards returned to [ta 
ly, and was put into the Provisional Govern 
ment by Joubert; bat he was soon after ob 
liged to take refuge in France from Suwarrow 
He again became a member of the Piedmon 
tese Government, when the success of the 
French enabled him to return to Italy ; but he 
appears to have been pursued, by all the wits 
of the country, with the most biting sarcasms 
and abuse. {In 1802, when Piedmont was an- 
nexed to France, he was made a member of 
the Legislative Council, and, subsequently, the 
Vice-president. During his enjoyment of this 
post, he wrote a History of America. No 
change of sovereigns appears to have much af- 
fected him ; for, in 1814, he went to France, 
and was patronised by Louis XVIII. When 
Buonaparte again appeared, for a short time, 
on the stage, Botta also again became his par- 
tisan. The consequence of this was a loss of 
the office which Louis had conferred upon him ; 
but, whether his vacillation and want of firm- 
ness rendered him insignificant, or his elo- 
quence was sufficient to justify his conduct, he 
was suffered to continue in Paris unmolested 
He is there still, and is at present employed in 
writing a continuation of Guicciardini. The 
slightest notice we think of such a life as this 
is sufficient to take away any confidence in the 
opinions of the man ; not so, however, with re- 
gard to his narrative: and we shall, therefore, 
select our extracts more with respect to their 
amusing and descriptive character than any 
other. We take our first from the account of 
the siege of Genoa, at the — just after the 
last unsuccessful sortie of Massena : 

“ Having here to describe the aspect of Ge- 
noa in these latter days of the siege, I cannot 
but deplore the fate of an Italian people re- 
duced to the extremest misery ,—not in a strug- 
gle decisive of misery or slavery, but to deter- 
mine whether a city, desolated by rapine, 
slaughter, famine, and pestilence, should, in 
the end, be subject to Austria or France! 
Keith prevented the entrance of supplies by 
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sea, Otto by land. Provisions were scarce— 
scarcity grew into want. 


“ When this deficiency was first dreaded, | 


food was dealt out in scanty portions; it was 
then adulterated; and, finally, every thing 
most disgusting was devoured—not only horses 
and dogs, but even cats, mice, bats, and worms ; 
und happy was he who could obtain these. 
The Austrians had taken the mills of Bisagno, 
Voltri, and Pegli, and none were left to pre- 
pare the corn. This was remedied, for a 
time, by using hand-mills, chiefly coffee-mills. 
The Academy was employed to devise better 
ynes ; and they invented springs, and wheels, 
and mills of novel construction, with some of 
the largest of which, one man could grind a 
vushel a day. In every street, in every shop, 
these machines were seen continually at work ; 
im private houses—in familiar parties, every 
one was grinding: the ladies made it their 
pastime ; but within a short time there was no 
more corn left to grind. When grain failed, 
ither seeds were sought to supply its place: 
flax-seed, millet, cocoa, and almonds, were first 
put in requisition, for of rice or barley there 
was none ; and these substitutes were roasted, 
mixed with honey, and baked, and were consi- 
dered a delicacy. Parents and friends rejoiced 
with hin who could, for an additional day, sup- 
port himself and his family with flax-seed, mil- 
let, or a few grains of cocoa ; even bran, a sub- 
stance affording no nourishment, was also 
ground, and, when baked with honey, was 
eaten, not to satisfy, but to deaden hunger ; 
beans were most precious. Happy were now, 
not those who lived, but those who died! The 
day was sad from hunger, and the lamentations 
of the famishing ; the night was sadder still 
from hunger, accompanied by delirious fan- 
cies. When every kind of seed had been ex- 
hausted, recourse was next had to herbs; 
monk's rhubarb, sorrel, mallows. wild succory, 
rampions, were diligently sought for, and as 
readily eaten as if they had been pleasing to 
the palate. Long files of people, men of every 
rank, ladies of noble birth, as well as plebeians, 
were seen examining every verdant site, par- 
ticularly the fertile orchards of Bisagno, and 
the delightful hills of Albano, to dig out of 
them those aliments which nature has destined 
solely for the ruminating beasts. For a time 
sugar was used: rose, violet, and candied su- 
gar, and every kind of confection were in ge- 
neral use. The retailers, men and women, 
sold them in public, in elegant little baskets 
adorned with flowers and garlands—a strange 
sight in the midst of all these pallid, emaciated, 
and cadaverous faces; yet thus powerful is 
the imagination of man, pleasing itself in em- 
bellishing that which, in its own nature, is 
most lamentable and terrible—a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, who wills not man's 
despair. But enough :—women of plebeian, as 
well as those of noble birth, who were alike 
seen to feed on what was most loathsome in 
the morning, ate of the most delicate confec- 
tions in the evening. That the sight of ex- 
treme misery does not correct iniquity in the 
evil-disposed, Genoa, in her utmost distress, 
afforded an example bat too horrible; for 
some, devoid of every feeling of humanity, and 
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chalk in the eatables they sold, instead of flour, 
of which not a few of the consumers died, suf 
fering under the agonies caused at once by 
hanger and by the deleterious compound. 

“ During the siege, yet before the last ex. 
tremities arrived, a pound of rice was sold for 
seven lire ; a pound of veal for four; a pound 
of horse-flesh for thirty-two soldi ; a pound of 
flour for ten or twelve lire; eggs at fourteen 
lire the dozen; bran at thirty soldi the pound. 
Before all was over a bean was sold for two 
soldi, and a biscuit of three ounces weight for 


| twelve franes, and none were at last to be had 


Neither Massena, nor the other generals, 
would allow themselves greater indulgences 
than private individuals; they fared like the 
plebeians ;—a laudable instance of self-denial, 
and highly efficacious in enabling others to 
bear up against their privations. A _ little 
cheese and a few vegetables was the only nou- 
rishment given to the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals. .Men and women, in the last ago- 
nies of starvation and despair, filled the air 
with their groans and shrieks. Sometimes, 
while uttering these dreadful cries, they strove 
with furious hands to tear out their agonized 
intestines, and fell dead in the streets. Ne one 
relieved them, for no one thought but of him- 
self; no one heeded them, for the frequency of 
the circumstance had made it cease to seem 
horrible. Some in spasins and convulsions and 
contortions groaned out their last amidst 
crowds of the populace. Children, left by the 
death or despair of their parents in utter desti- 
tution, with mournful gestures, and tears, and 
heart-broken accents, implored the pity of the 
passing stranger ; but none either pitied them, 
or aided them ; the excess of his own sufferings 
extinguishing in each man’s breast compassion 
for the misery of others. These innocent de- 
serted beings eagerly searched in the gutters 
of the streets, in the common sewers, in the 
drainings of the washing-houses, for a chance 
morsel of some dead animal, or any remains of 
the food of beasts, which, when found, was 
greedily devoured. Many who lay down alive 
in the evening, were found dead in their beds 
in the morning, and children more frequently 
than adults: fathers accused the tardiness of 
death, and some hastened its approach by the 
violence of their own hands—citizens and sol- 
diers alike. Some of the French, preferring 
death to the anguish of hunger, destroyed 
themselves; others disdainfully flung down 
those arms which they had no longer strength 
to carry ; and others, abandoning a habitation 
of despair, sought, in the camp of the enemy, 
English or Austrian, that food and that pity 
which were no longer to be found amidst the 
French and Genoese. But cruel and horrible 
beyond all description was the spectacle pre- 
sented by the German prisoners of war, con- 
fined in certain old barges anchored in the 
port; for such was the dire necessity at last, 
that for some days they were left without nu- 
triment of any description. They eat their 
shoes, they devoured the leather of their 
pouches, and, scowling darkly on each other, 
their sinister precio, Hewes. the horrid fear 
of being at last reduced to a more fearful re- 
source. In the end, their French guards were 


setusted only by the vile spirit of gain, used | removed, under the apprehension that they 
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might be made the sacrifice of ravening hun- | 
ger: so great, at last, was their desperation, 
that they endeavoured to pierce holes in the | 
barges in order to sink them, preferring to pe- 
rish thus, rather than any longer endure the 
tortures of hunger. As commonly happens, a 
mortal pestilence was added to the horrors of | 
famine: the worst kinds of fevers carried off | 
crowds from the public hospitals, the lowly ho- | 
vels of the poor, and the superb palaces of the 
rich. Under the same roof, death might be 
seen in different shapes: one died maddened 
by hunger, another stupified by fever; some 
pallid from extenuation, others livid with fe- | 
brile spots. Every thing brought grief—every 
thing fear; for he who was still living awaited 
either his own death, or that of his nearest | 
friends. Such was the state of the once rich 
and joyous Genoa ; and the bitterest thought 
of all was, that her present sufferings could 
conduce nothing to future good, either as to 
her liberty or her independence. 

“ The fortitude of all was exhausted. 
sepa alone retained his firmness, because his | 
mind was bent on aiding the enterprise of the 
Consul, and on preserving intact his reputa- 
tion as an unconquered commander ; but, at 
last, when honourable conditions were offered 
vy Keith, he brought down his spirit to a com- 
position, since even the loathsome and poison- 
ous food Genoa was reduced to, could not last | 
for more than two days longer. Yet, still, his 
tone was rather that of a successful than of a 
defeated General: he insisted on the cession | 
being called a convention, not a capitulation ; 
which the allies were forced to grant. Masse- 
na and his troops, about eight thousand in | 
number, were to leave Genoa, unrestricted by 
any conditions, either as to their persons or 
their allegiance. They were free to return to 
France by land; and those who could not ac- | 
complish this march, were to be carried by the 
English ships to Antibes, or the Gulf of Juan. 
The German prisoners were given up. No in- 
guisition was to be made as to the past, and 
those who wished to abandon Genoa were at li- 
berty so to do; the allies were to furnish pro- 
visions, and take care of the sick ; and, on the | 
4th of June, the city was to be delivered up to | 
the Austrian and English forces. On the ap- | 
pointed day, accordingly, the first took posses- 
sion of the gate of the lantern; the second of 
the mouth of the port. Then Otto entered in 
triumph with his army, Keith with his fleet ; | 
but the prize thus obtained by a tedious war of 
detail, was speedily wrested from them by a 
brief and vigorous campaign. The most ardent 
democrats went away with the French ; amongst 
others, Morandi, the Abbate Cuneo, the advo- 
cate Lombardi, and the brothers Boccardi The 
bells were rung as for a festival, hymns were 
sung, and, if bonfires were lighted by the par- 
tisans of the Austrians from affection, more 
were lighted by their enemies from fear. Eve- — 
ty thing seemed to be as usual: bread, meat, 
vegetables, and provisions of all kinds re-ap- 
peared in abundance, and those who abandon- 
ed themselves without restraint to the first 
impulse of appetite, died in consequence.— 
Thus many, who had not been destroyed by 
long inanition, were killed by satiety. The re- 
‘ailers and venders, excited by the greediness 
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of gain, strove to keep up the prices ; but the 
infuriate populace fell on them in such a man- 
ner, as made them feel that hunger is a fierce 
counsellor. The peasants, under Azzeretto, 
endeavoured to sack the houses of the demo- 
crats, as they said, but, nevertheless did not 
spare the aristocrats. But Hohenzollern, who 
had been left by Otto in command, restrained 
these excesses by military law. The Austrian 
commander created an imperial and royal re- 
gency, to which he called Pietro Paolo Cilesia, 
Jarlo Cainbiaso, Agostino Spinola, Gian Ber- 
nardo Pallavicini, Girolamo Durazzo, Francis 
co Spinola di Gian Battista, and Luigi Lam 
bruschini. The regency restrained the reac- 
tion of party vengeance ready to burst forth, 
by a laudable exertion of authority ; but then 
came the opening of purses, an inevitable but 
cruel command in miserable Genoa. As for 


| the rest, no sign was shown on the part of Ho 


henzollern, or of Melas, of any inclination 
either towards the restoration of her ancient 
government, or her independence. Notwith 
standing this, the aristocrats shouted vivas fo: 
the Emperor, from hatred against the demo 
crats, just as the democrats had sent forth wv 
vas for France, froin hatred to the aristocrats: 
—blind slaves and madmen, both the one and 
the other; for they could not see, that from 
their private animosities sprang the ruin ot 
their country, and the domination of foreign 
ers.’"—Vol. i. pp. 5I—61. 

Our next extract gives a lively description 
of Napoleon’s coronation at Milan. It is so 
mixed up with several of Signor Botta’s re- 
marks on the event, that it is altogether an ex- 
cellent specimen of his general style and ob 
servations : 

* The solemn entry of Napoleon into Milan 
was magnificent: he entered the city by the 
gate of Ticino, which had been called the gate 
of Marengo. The Municipality presented him 
with the keys on a basin of gold. ‘ These, 
they said, ‘were the keys of the faithful Mi- 
lan, the hearts of its people he had long pos- 
sessed. In reply, he requested them to retain 
the keys, saying, that ‘he confided in the af- 
fection of the Milanese, and that they might 
This cere- 
mony over, an immense concourse of people, 
rending the air with shouts of joy, followed 
him to the cathedral, where Cardinal Caprara, 
the archbishop, met him on the threshold, and 
there vowed respect, fidelity, obedience, and 
submission ; prayed for the preservation of so 


| great a sovereign, and besought St. Ambrose 


and St. Charles, the glorious protectors of the 
superb city, to bestow on him and all his fami- 
ly perfect health and perennial joy. The ce- 
remonies in the cathedral being ended, the Du- 
cal palace, ornamented for a festival, and, 
proud of the honour bestowed on it, received 


| the new king. 


“ As it was generally known that Napoleon 
had gone to Milan to assume the crown, depu- 
tations from the Italian cities and from foreign 


| states were sent thither to meet him. Amongst 


others, Lucchesini, the bearer of Prussian or 

ent of Prussian intrigues, 
brought to le sg the part of Frederick, 
the black and the red eagle, with which the 
new-made Emperor decked himself out, and 
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showed himself to his soldiers. This was done 
to wound Austria ; because at this time Frede- 
rick, in compliance with the advice of Lucche- 
sini and Haugwitz, had resolved, with what 
prudence and success the appalled world has 
seen, to second in every thing, and for every 
purpose, the designs of Napoleon. Cetto was 
sent by Bavaria ; Beust, by the arch-chancery 
of the German Empire; Alberg, by Baden; 
Benvenuti Bali, by the order of Malta; the 
Landemann Augusturi, by the mountainous 
Valais ; the Prince of Masserano, by swarthy 
Spain; and by Lucca, Cotenna and Belluom- 
ni; while Tuscany sent a noble Corsini and a 
Vittorio Fossombroni. All came to honourand 
salute a potent and dreaded master. 

“ The deputies of the Ligurian republic had 
business of a more serious nature to transact. 





which ceremony was performed on Sunday 
the 26th of May, a day on which the weather 
was auspiciously fine, and the sun shone bril 
liantly, as if in honour of the new sovereign 
The Empress Josephine and the Princess Eliza 
preceded the Emperor, arrayed in gorgeous 
robes. Both were resplendent with diamonds 
—ornaments which, in Italy, they ought to 
have displayed less than in any other country 
—Napoleon followed, wearing the Imperial! 
crown, and carrying the Regal crown, the 
sceptre, and the hand of justice. He wasclad 
in the regal thantle, the train of which was sup- 
ported by the two grand equerries ; a pompous 
train of ushers, heralds, pages, aides-de-camp, 


| masters of the ceremonies, ordinary and extra 
| ordinary, chamberlains and equerries, accom 


The Genoese senate had sent the Doge, Du- | 


razzo, Cardinal Spina, the Archbishop Carbo- 
nara, and the senators, Roggieri, Maghella, 
Fravega, Balbi, Maglione, Delarue, and Scas- 
si, to whom the greatest caresses and the high- 
est honours were paid. The minister, Mares- 
ealchi, and Cardinal Caprara, did all they 
could to entertain them with banquets, and to 
honour them with audiences and compliments ; 
nor was less courteousness displayed by the 
ministers of France. On every occasion, the 
Doge was called, ‘ His Serene Highness,’ and 
the Senators‘ Their Excellencies.’ Their mas- 
ter himself always smiled graciously on them, 
and spoke much at large and in mellifluous 
words to them: in short, amidst the general 
festivity, the Ligurian deputies certainly had 
not the minor portion. Those who did not un- 
derstand the disposition of Napoleon, arguing 
from the favour they were in, called the Ligu- 
rians the happiest of people, and anticipated 
the brightest destiny for the little republic ; 
but those who knew him, suspected some hid- 
den design and anticipated some shameful de- 
ceit. The Ligurian deputies themselves, those 
at least who were not concerned in the in- 
trigue, (for some of them were implicated in 
it,) marvelled at being so caressed and honour- 
ed, and their minds were, therefore, not en- 
tirely free from fear. Admitted to an audi- 
ence with the sovereign, they saw him serene 
and cheerful, congratulated him on his impe- 
rial dignity, and besought him to restore the 
eommerce of his beloved Liguria. To this he 
replied, courteously, that he was aware of the 
affection of the Ligurians, which had always 
succoured the armies of France in times of dif- 
ficulty ; nor were their distresses unnoticed or 
unheeded by him. He assured them that he 
would wield his sword in their defence ; that 
he was certain of the good will of the Doge ; 
and that he saw both him and the senators 
with pleasure. He would go to Genoa, and 
proceed thither without guards, as amongst 
friends. After this audience, they were re- 
ceived and caressed by the Empress and the 
Princess Eliza, the sister of Napoleon, married 
to Bacciocchi, who had recently been created 
a Prince. Every one, in short, showed fair 
seeming to the Ligurian deputies at the Court 
of Napoleon. 

“ The iron crown having been brought to 
Milan with much solemnity and pomp, the pre- 
parations for the coronation were commenced ; 


| panied him, and seven ladies, splendidly dress 


ed, carried the offerings. Immediately after 
them, followed the great officers of France and 
Italy, and the presidents of the three electora 

colleges of the kingdom, bearing the regalia ot 
Charlemagne, of Italy, and of the Empire ; 
while ministers, counsellors, and generals, in- 
creased the splendour of the assemblage. And 
now came Cardinal Caprara, accompanied by 
his clergy, with the canopy of state, who, with 
a countenance of deep respect, conducted the 
Sovereign to the sanctuary. | know not if any 
one remembered at this moment. that it was 
from this same temple that St. Ambrose had 
repulsed Theodosius, when stained with the 
blood of the Thessalonians. But modern pre 

lates were not so particular in their scrutiny of 
Napoleon's life. The Emperor seated himseli 
on the throne, and the Cardinal blessed the re 

gal ornaments: the former then ascended to 
the altar, took the crown, and placed it on his 
head, uttering those words which excited the 
wonder of his flatterers—that is, of an entire 
generation : “‘ God has given it to me ; wo to 
him who touches it." At this instant, the sa 
cred vaults resounded with universal shouts of 
joy. Thus crowned, he seated himself on a 
throne at the other end of the nave, while mi- 
nisters, courtiers, magistrates, and generals, 
stood around him. But the most beautiful 
spectacle was formed by the ladies, who were 


| seated in ornamented galleries. On abench to 





the right sat Eugene, the Viceroy, Napoleon's 
adopted son. On him the smiles of the assem- 
bly were freely bestowed, knowing that he was 
to remain with them to exercise the supreme 
authority. To the Doge and the Genoese Se- 
nators was assigned a place of peculiar honour 
in the ingest gallery, and with them were 
forty beautiful women, magnificently attired 
A splendid gallery, too, was set apart for Jose- 
amg and Eliza: the arches, the walls, the pil- 
ars, were covered with the richest hangings, 
with festoons of silk and draperies, bordered 
with fringes of gold. The whole formed 4 
grand, a magnificent, and wonderful scene, 
truly worthy of the superb Milan: high mass 
was sung; Napoleon took the oaths, and the 





* “The legend of the Crown itself. It de- 
rives the name of the Iron Crown from a small 
ting of iron, supposed to be made of a nail o! 
the true Cross, being placed within the gold 
circlet, which is narrow, and studded with « 
few dim gems.” 
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Epistles in Verse.— M* 


heralds loudly proclaimed his accession in these 
words, ‘Napoleon the First, Emperor of the 
French, and King of Italy, is crowned, conse- 
crated, and enthroned. Long live the Empe- 
ror and King!’ The last words were repeated 
three times by the assembly, with the most 
lively acclamations. By these pomps, and 
those of which Paris had been the scene, Napo- 
leon contaminated all the glory he had won in 
Italy ; for, whoever, whether it be in peace or 
in war, labours solely for himself and not for his 
country, and ungenerously purposes to enslave 
her and bind her neck to the yoke, by means of 


the services he renders her, will not fail in the | 


end to experience the retribution both of man 


and God. Such actions are iniquitous, not | 


glorious ; and, if they did please the age, the 
age itself was vile. When the coronation was 
over, the magnificent train proceeded to sing 
the Ambrosian hymn, in the Ambrosian church. 
In the evening, Milan was the scene of one 


reat festival ; immense bonfires were lighted, | 


innumerable races were contested, and a bal- 
loon was sent up to the sky. On every side 
resounded songs and music ; every where were 
balls and revels. 
indicate security and durability, and already 
the authorities reposed to their satisfaction in 
their seats.”"—Vol. i. pp. 305—313. 


a 


From the ltheneum. 


EPISTLES IN VERSE. Post 820., pp. 135. 
John Murray, -ilbemarle Street. London, 
1828. 


Wuorver may be the author of this little 
book, he is a good versifier, and has a store of 
happy illustrations and gay images, always 


All these pomps seemed to | 
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| Man too reviving his glad tribute pays: 

(Most cause has he for thankfulness and 

praise :) 

Each vernal scene to his prophetic eye 

More dear, as harbingers of Summer nigh, 

Soon to expand her warm maternal wing, 

And nurse the tender in.ants of the Spring: 

So shall the earth her countless broods sustain, 
| And of her millions none be born in vain. 
PS. Yet must I stay, though bidden to attend 
The blissful rite, that gives thee to my friend, 
Nor at the altar hear thy trembling voice, 
And see thy blushes, own thy maiden choice. 
Though absent present, I unite my prayer, 
| (Needless if love excluded every care,) 
That Fate, befriending virtue, may bestow 
More than ye hope, and all ye wish below. 


| 


“ Source of my friend's best joys, who still 

shall find 

When thy cheek fades, fresh beauties in thy 
mind, 

Sweet Soother of those ills that all must share, 

| And he must learn, though blest with thee, to 
bear, 

Could Love alone life's few short hours employ, 

Bidding Time borrow swifter wings from Joy, 

Sages had taught, and Poets sung, in vain, 

| All art were folly, and all science pain— 

But oh! ye days when beauty’s soft control 

First woke the slumbering instincts of the soul, 

Sudden and swift when Love's resistless flame 

Flash'd through each kindling atom of our 
frame, 

When the gay visions of its infant hours, 

And all its first fine extasies were ours, 

Too soon your value from your loss we learn! 

Too soon ye fly! aly! never to return! 

Some busy fiend of Folly’s envious broods 

In our defenceless paradise intrudes, 





ready at his call. His epistles, unpretendingly And lures from peace and joy to grief and 


as they come before the pubiic, would have | 
attracted, in an age of more poetical taste, a 
considerable deal of attention. In sume pas- 
sages they vie with the most felicitous of Pope 
and Horace, and are in the same style of easy 
elegance and refined neatness of expression. 
We give the following as a specimen; it is | 
from an epistle with a copy of Shakspeare’s 


shame, 
Whispering vain hopes of pleasure, power, or 
fame.” 


pp. 13—18. 


From the itheneum. 





plays: 


“Ah! though invited by the Spring and | 

thee, 

In vain I sigh and struggle to get free : 

Mid smoke and noise, repining I must stay, 

And leave untasted all the sweets of May; 

To waste in stifling crowds the fragrant hours, 

And lose the year's first shoots, and earliest 
flowers. 


“ For now the tardy white-thorn blows, and 

now 

The blossom hangs on every orchard bough ; 

In bower and field, each blade and leaflet teems 

With murmurs of delight, and golden gleams, 

As waking myriads swarm below, above, 

And the dead quicken, and the living love. 

And now each morn what clouds of incense 
rise! 

What hymns of rapture! grateful to the skies ! 

While all night long a sweet sad voice is heard, 

The soothing vespers of the wakeful bird. 


Museum.—V or. XIl 





M‘CORMAC ON STAMMERING~* 


We remember, about twelve months since, 
to have seen a paragraph, in a number of the 
most popular journals, announcing that the 
King of the Netherlands had purchased, for a 
large sum, of some individual whose name we 
have forgotten, the lately discovered secret of 
effectually curing stammering and defects of 
utterance. Some of our contemporaries, too, 
mentioned, with an air of mystery, the success 
which had attended the efforts of a few practi- 
tioners in London and elsewhere, who had 





* A Treatise on the Cause and Cure of Hesi- 
tation of Speech or Stammering, as discovered 
by Henry ie Oernes, M. D., Member of the 
Reyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and 
of the Society of Natural History, Belfast, &c. 
&e. &e. Post 8vo., pp. 112. ngman and 
Co. London, 1828. 
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ractised in the worderful discovery ; and we 
Sooo heard, that one gentleman, who invari- 
ably swears his patients to secrecy, has,on some | 
occasions, received so high a sum as one hun- } 
dred guineas for the communication of the | 
mystical remedy. 

We were inclined to consider that there was 
a vast deal of quackery in all this, till we re- 
ceived, a few days back, a pamphlet entitled a 
detail of the “ Progress of the Brosterian Sys- 
tem for the effectual reinoval of Impediments 
of Speech,” &c. This little volume contains 
a variety of testimonials, from nunrerous indi- 
viduals who have been, for the last four or five 
years, under the care of John Broster, Esq., 
F.A.S.E., in the treatment of all whose cases 
he seems to have been satisfactorily, if not 
thoroughly, successful; but, throughout his 
book, the method of his singular cure is studi- 
ously concealed, so much so, in fact, as to cre- 
ate an intense curiosity in the minds even of 
those who are so fortunate as not to require his 
aid. This important discovery, this cabalistic 
mystery, is now brought to light; and the 
work before us by Dr. M-Cormac, contains a 
full exposition of the long-treasured arcanum 

We identify the two, because staimmering 
can only proceed from ONE organic cause; 
and, this cause being known, its cure is easy ; 
so that, Dr. M'Cormac having demonstrated 
the one, we can have no doubt as to the eflica- 
cy of the other; and, in fact. all the hints ob- 
securely scattered through Mr. Brown's book, 
apply, without fail or exception, to Dr. M‘Cor- 
mac's theory. 

Before proceeding further, however, it is ne- 
eessary to do the latter gentleman the justice 
to say, that the discovery now announced by 
him is his own. He is not declaring a piece of 
imported knowledge, but the result of personal 
investigation ; let him, however, speak for him- 
self: 

“The important information which I have 
the happiness of announcing in the following 
pages, is indefeasibly my own, not being ac- 
quired from the experience of others, but ari- 
sing in my own mind, from a consideration of 
the nature of the complaint. It is true my at- | 
tention was led to it by accident; but, having | 
been once turned in the direction of truth, it 
continued so till I had arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion, without a communication with any 
human being. 

“ ] cannot, of course, say that no other per- 
son was in possession of the means before me ; 
I do not assert, that I was the first to make the 
discovery ; but l allege that | am the first to 
communicate it. If others be in possession of 
the means (and I have no doubt that some are) 
of removing hesitation of — they have 
preferred converting their knowledge into a 
source of mere personal emolument ; whilst J, | 
without taking upon myself to blame them | 
have preferred the mental satisfaction arising 
from the consciousness of benefiting my fellow- 
creatures at large, to any other motive, how- 
ever lucrative or promising.”"—Pp. vii. viii. 

After this declaration, equally honourable to 
the head and the heart of the Doctor, he pro- 
ceeds to detail the circumstances which first 
induced him to turn his attention to the sub- 
ject: 





| me, that stuttering was such as I have alrerdy 





“ Being in the city of New York, ur the lat- 
ter end of the year In26, | was given to under- 
stand, that a Mrs. Leigh of that city was in 
possession of means, which she exercised with 
success, for the removal of stuttering or stam- 
mering. | did not pay at first, nor would I sub- 
sequently have paid, much attention to this 
piece of information, (as I should have merely 
noticed it as a new instance of charlatanism,) 
but it was also accompanied with the assurance 
that Mrs. Leigh had obtained, from several of 
the medical gentlemen of New York, (men in- 
capable of lending their names wilfully to shield 
an impostere) certificates declaring their belief 
in the truth of her allegations; they were also, | 
was told, admitted into her confidence, after a 
solemn assurance, on their parts, that they 
would not betray it. Hence they became, 
without the possibility of failure, competent 
judges of her method of proceeding, and of the 
results. In this, indeed, they could not be mis- 
taken; they saw that the same means invariably 
produced the same results, and gave their tes 
timony accordingly in favour of Mrs. Leigh's 
system. 

* | was much gratified at the receipt of this 
intelligence, as it gave me every reason to be- 
lieve that stammering, which I had hitherto be 
lieved incurable, was by no means so, but quite 
the reverse ; at the same time, | was grieved 
to think, that a discovery of so much impor- 
tance to mankind should be exercised only for 
the benefit of those few whose time and for- 
tune permitted their having access to Mrs 
Leigh's services 

“This account, indeed, greatly excited my 
curiosity as to the means by which an affliction 
so grievous, and hitherto irremediable, could 
be removed or alleviated ; but, unless by the 
exercise of whatever intellectual sagacity I 
possessed, [ saw no means of arriving at the 
knowledge I was in quest of, so as to be able to 
communicate it. My regret at this, however, 
was much abated, when | considered that what 
another had done, 1 might possibly do like- 
wise. 

“ It occurred to me, that the best way to be- 
gin, would be to consider the nature of the dis- 
ease, and, if possible, to unravel the process of 
its action. This I did, with the desired result ; 
and, to my satisfaction, found that the cause, 
hitherto so inscrutable, was one, not only casy 
to be understood, but capable of being annihi- 
lated with the utmost facility, in a short time, 
by any one who was, with myself, aware of the 
secret 

“ My delight at the discovery, though great, 
was certainly not to be compared with my as- 
tonishment, from its extreme simplicity, at its 
not having been sooner made. 

“| began my investigation with the suppo- 
sition, that stammering was in general a vi- 
cious habit of speech, whose origin and real na- 
ture remained to be yet discovered. I com- 
menced with calling to mind the mode of utte- 
rance attempted by stammerers: and I repeat- 
ed to myself, with all the correctness of which 
my imagination was capable, the procedure 
which stammerers employ when speaking or 
about to speak. By the practice and conside- 
ration of those means, it suddenly occurred to 
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informed the reader, an attempt to speak when 
the lungs are in a state of collapse. But still it 
seemed so wonderfully simple, that, although I 
could trace no fallacy in my deductions, | re- 
solved not to be satisfied, until | had put them 
to the test of experiment. This it was not in 
my power to accomplish, the remains of the 
passing year, and part of the next, being occu- 
pied by two successive tours in the United 
States; durmg which, the reason will be ob- 
vious why | did not choose to communicate my 
process to any second person by word or letter. 
Returning at length to Europe, in the latter 
end of the year In27, I essayed the truth of my 
theory on more than one individual,—when my 
experiments were crowned with perfect suc- 
cess; but, from that time to the present, cir- 
cumstances did not permit me to lay the re- 
sults of my discovery before the public.’—Pp 
32—34. 

Such is the plain, unvarnished tale of the 


discovery of this invaluable information ; and, | 


in a few pages further, the author gives a more 
full and satisfactory account of this theory : 
“The primary cause of psellismus then,” 
says he, “ in common with that of many other 
irregular or abnormal affections, arises from 
the want of knowledge in the patient te put his 
organs in the proper train for executing the 
desired freedom of action; but the proximate 
cause in most cases arises from the patient en- 
deavouring to utter words, or any other mani- 


festation of voice, when the air in the lungs is 


exhausted, and they are ina state of collapse, 
or nearly so. In this consists the discovery, 
hitherto made dy none; or, if made, not an- 
nounced. The patient endeavours to speak 
wken the lungs areempty, and cannot. Why? 
Because the organs of voice are not struck by 
the rushing current of air; they do not vi- 
brate ; therefore voice or speech cannot take 
place, whatever position we put them and the 
organs of speech into; for the organs of roice 
are a distinct apparatus from those of speech, 
though they are commonly confounded ; we 
can utter a voice without speech or words, but 
not the latter without the former. In vain do 
we press down the keys of an ergan—the 
many-toned tubes will not vibrate without the 
air rushing through them: se in vain do we 
place the chord@ tendina, and the muscles, and 
the membranes, and the bones of the air tubes, 
and of the mouth and the nose, into a proper 
position ; words will not follow our efforts, any 
more than.they can issue simply fromthe mov- 
ing lips, an automaton of departed men, ima- 
gined by our ancestors.” —Pp. 14—16. 

The slightest reflection or experiment on 
themselves, will be sufficient to convince our 
readers of the truth of these simple facts as 
above detailed ; and their announcement leads 
at once to the method of cure, which we give 
in the words of the author : 

“ Having now gone through a statement of 
all the methods of cure, which have at any time 
been proposed, I shall next proceed to those 


which a correct knowledge of the disease, in | 


its nature and cause, enables me to point out 
with unerring certainty. 
tisfaction of assuring the reader, that habitual 


stuttering, however severe and inveterate its | 


form may be, will invariably yield to his efforts, 


And I have the sa- | 


in a greater or less space of time, if he employ 
with constancy the means which I shall dic- 
tate. It would, no doubt, be very desirable that 
some mode of cure could be devised, whereby 
the patient might get rid of his malady, while 
he himself remained passive the while ; but it 
will be evident to him, after a careful perusal 
of the foregoing pages, that he can expect the 
operation of no magical or mysterious agency 
in his favour, as the quickness of the cure must 
depend solely upon the earnestness of his own 
exertions. 

“If the person who is affected, be very 
young, he will need another to direct him and 
superintend the process; but, if not, the help 
of no second individual will be requisite. The 
main thing to be attended to, and which, in 
fact, is the ground-work of the whole system 


' of cure, is, to expire the breath strongly each 


time when attempting to speak, the lungs 
being previously filled to the utmost, or in 
other words, to reverse the habit of stuttering, 
which is that of trying to speak without expir- 
ing any air.”—Pp. 2, 83. 

On the general principle, Dr. M‘Cormac 
grounds a system of treatment equally simple 
in its operation and rational in its deduction ; 
but for its details, which are too voluminous 
for quotation in our pages, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. From what we see 
of the theory, and have heard, trom good au- 
thority, of the effects of the Doctor's practice, 
we are fully inclined to subscribe to his asser 
tion, that, 

sy the most ordinary attention to the in- 
formation conveyed in his pages, individuals af- 
fected with stammering, may, of themselves, 
remove, with the utmost ease and facility, and, 
in a very short space of time, the most invete- 
rate and confirmed habits of stuttering, no mat- 
ter of how many years’ duration, or when con- 
tracted.”—Preface to the Treatise. 

The generous feelings which have prompted 
the publication of a matter, which, if held un- 
communicated, might have proved a source of 
so much emolument, deserves the highest 
praise; and we have little doubt, that the in- 
trinsic value of the work before us will instant- 
ly recommend it to the notice of the public, 
and procure for its author that distinction to 
which his talents and philanthropy alike enti- 


' tle him 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 
SUMMER MORNING LANDSCAPE 


RY DELTA 
l 


Tue eyelids of the morning are awake ; 
The dews are disappearing from the grass; 
The sun is o'er the mountains; and the trees, 
Moveless, are stretching through the blue of 

heaven, 
Exuberantly green. All noiselessly 
The shadows of the twilight fleet away, 
And draw their misty legion to the west, 
Seen for a while, mid the salubrious air, 
Suspended in the silent atmosphere, 
As in Medina’s mosque Mahomet’s tomb.— 








Summer Morning Landscape. 


vp from the coppice, on exulting wing, 
ounts, mounts the skylark through the clouds 
of dawn,— 
The clouds, whose snow-white canopy is spread 
Athwart, yet hiding not, at intervals, 
The azure beauty of the summer sky ; 
And, at far distance heard, a bodyless note 
Pours down, as if from cherub stray’d from 
Heaven ! 
9 


Maternal Nature! all thy sights and sounds 
Now breathe repose, and peace, and harmony. 
The Lake's unrufiled bosom, cold and clear, 
Expands beneath me, like a silver veil 
Thrown o’er the level of subjacent fields, 
Revealing on its conscious countenance, 

The shadows of the clouds that float above :— 

Upon its central stone the heron sits 

Stirless,—as in the wave its counterpart,— 

Looking, with quiet eye, towards the shore 

Of dark-green copse-wood, dark, save, here and 
there, 

Where spangled with the broom’s bright au- 
reate flowers.— 

The blue-wing'd sea-gull, sailing placidly 

Above his landward haunts, dips down alert 

His plumage in the waters, and, anon, 

With quicken‘d wing, in silence re-ascends.— 

Whence comest thou, lone pilgrim of the wild ? 

Whence wanderest thou, lone Arab of the air ? 

Where makest thou thy dwelling-place ? Afar, 

O’er inland pastures, from the herbless rock, 

Amid the weltering ocean, thou dost hold, 

At early sunrise, thy unguided way,— 

The visitant of Nature's varied realms,— 

The habitant of Ocean, Earth, and Air,— 

Sailing with sportive breast, mid wind and 
wave, 

And, when the sober evening draws around 

Her curtains, clasp'd together by her Star, 

Returning to the sea-rock’s breezy peak. 


3. 


And now the wood engirds me, the tall stems 
Of birch and beech tree hemming me around, 
Like pillars of some natural temple vast ; 
And, here and there, the giant pines asce nd , 
Briareus-like, amid the stirless air, 

High stretching; like a good man’s virtuous 
thoughts 
Forsaking earth 
stands 

Amid the topmost boughs, with azure vest, 

And neck aslant, listening the amorous coo 

Of her, his mate, who, with maternal wing 

Wide-spread, sits brooding on opponent tree. 

Why, from the rank grass underneath my feet, 

Aside on ruffled pinion dost thou start, 

Sweet minstrel of the morn? Behold her nest, 

Thatch’d o'er with cunning skill, and there, 
her young 

With sparkling eye, and thin-fledged russet 


for heaven. The cushat 


wing: 
Younglings of air! probationers of song! 


From lurking dangers may ye rest secure, 

Secure from prowling weasel, or the tread 

Of steed incautious, wandering mid the flow- 
ers; 

Secure beneath the fostering care of her 

Who warm’d you into life, and gave you birth; 

Till plumed and strong, unto the buoyant air, 





Ye spread your equal wings, and to the morn, 
Lifting your freckled bosoms, dew-besprent, 
Salute, with spirit-stiring song, the man 
Wayfaring lonely—Hark! the  striderous 
neigh !— 
There, o'er his dogrose fence, the chesnut foal, 
Shaking his silver forelock, proudly stands,— 
To snuff the balmy fragrance of the morn :— 
Up comes his ebon compeer, and, anon, 
Around the field in mimie chase they fly, 
Startling the echoes of the woodland gloom. 


4. 


How sweet, contrasted with the din of life, 
Its selfish miseries, and ignoble cares, 
Are scenes like these; yet, in the book of 
Time, 
Of many a blot, there is a primal leaf, 
Whose pictures are congenial to the soul, 
Concentring all in peace, whose wishes rest ;— 
With rapture to the Patriarchal days— 
The days of pastoral innocence, and health, 
And hope, and all the:sweetnesses of life— 
The thought delighted turns ; when shepherds 
held 
Dominion o'er the mountain and the plain ; 
When, in the cedar shade, the lover piped 
Unto his fair, and there was none to chide ;— 
Nor paltry hate—nor petty perfidy : 
But Peace unfurl’d her ensign o'er the world ; 
And joy was woven through the web of life, 
In all its tissue; and the heart was pure ; 
And Angels held communion with mankind. 


o. 


Far different are the days in which ‘tis ours 
To live; a demon spirit hath gone ‘orth, 
Corrupting many men in all their thoughts, 
And blighting with its breath the natural flow- 
ers, 

Planted by God to beautify our earth :— 

Wisdom and worth no more are chiefest 
deem’d 

Of man’s possessions; Gain, and Guilt, and 
Gold, 

Reign paramount ; and, to these idols, bow, 

All unreluctant, as if man could boast 

No loftier attributes, the supple knees 

Of the immortal multitude. Ah me! 

That centuries, in their lapse, should nothing 
brin 

But change from ill to worse, that man, un- 
couch’d, 

Blind to his interests, ever should remain— 

The interests of his happiness ; and prove, 

Even to himself, the fiercest of his foes. 

Look on the heartlessness that reigns around— 

Oh, look and mourn; if springs one native joy, 

Doth art not check it? In the cup of Fate, 

If Chance hath dropp'’d one pearl, do cruel 
hands 

Not dash it rudely from the thirsting lip! 

With loud lament, mourn for the ages gone, 

Long gone, yet gleaming from the twilight 


t, 

With sunbright happiness on all their hills, 
The days, that, like a rainbow, pass’d away,— 
The days that fled never to come again,— 
When Jacob served for Leah; and when Ruth, 
A willing exile, with Naomi came 
eer . ethlem-Judah; glean’d the barley- 
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Of Boaz, her mother's kinsman, trembling 
crept, 
At starry midnight, to the threshing floor, 
And laid herself in silence at his feet. 
6. 

Thou, Nature, ever-changing, changest not— 
The evening and the morning duly come— 
And spring, and summer's heat, and winter's 

cold— 
The very sun that look'd on Paradise, 
On Eden's bloomy bowers, and sinless man, 
Now blazes in the glory of his power. 
Yea! Ararat, where Noah, with his sons, 
And tribes, again to people solitude, 
Rested, lone-gazing on the floods around, 
Remains a landmark for the pilgrim’s path! 
And thus the months shall come, and thus the 
years 
Revolve ; and day, alternating with night, 
Lead on from blooming youth to hoary age, 
Till Time itself grows old ; and Spring forgets 
To herald Summer ; and the fearful blank 
Of Chaos overspreads, and mantles all ! 
7. 
Farewell, ye placid scenes! amid the land 
Ye smile, an inland solitude ; the voice 
Of peace-destroying man is seldom heard 
Amid your landscapes. Beautiful ye raise 


Your green embowering groves, and smoothly | 


spread 
Your waters, glistening in a silver sheet. 
The morning is a season of delight— 
The morning is the self-possession'’d hour— 
‘Tis then that feelings, sunk, but unsubdued, 
Feelings of purer thoughts, and happier days, 
Awake, and, like the sceptred images 
Of Banquo's mirror, in succession pass! 


S. 


And first of all, and fairest, thou dost pass 
In memory’s eye, beloved! though now afar 
From those sweet vales, where we have often 
roam’d 

Together. Do thy blue eyes now survey 

The brightness of the morn in other scenes ? 

Other, but haply beautiful as these, 

Which now I gaze on; but which, wanting 
thee. 

Want half their charms; for, to thy poet's 
thought, 

More deeply glow'd the heaven, when thy 
fine eye, 

Surveying its grand arch, all kindling glow’d ; 

The white cloud to thy white brow was a foil ; 

And, by the soft tints of thy cheek outvied, 

The dew-bent wild-rose droop'd despairingly. 

4 


— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE LAST CLONMEL ASSIZES. 


Tue delineation of the leading members of 
the Irish Bar is not the only object of these 
sketches. It is my purpose to describe the 
striking scenes, and to record the remarkable 
incidents which fall within my own forensic 
observation. That these incidents and scenes 
should take place in our courts of justice, af- 


| ed, but scarcely conscious of them. 





fords a sufficient justification for making the 
“Sketches of the Irish Bar" the medium of 
their narration. I might also suggest, that 


| the character of the Bar itself is more or less 
| influenced by the nature of the business in 
| which it is engaged. 


The mind of ahy man 
who habitually attends the assizes of Clonmel 
carries deep, and not perhaps the most useful, 
impressions away from it. How often have I 
reproached myself with having joined in the 


| boisterous merriment which either the jests of 


counsel, or the droll perjuries of the witnesses, 
have produced during the trigl of a capital of- 
fence! How often have I seen the bench, the 
jury, the bar, and the galleries of an Irish court 
of justice, in a roar of tumultuous laughter, 
while I beheld in the dock the wild and hag- 
gard face of a wretch who, placed on the verge 
of eternity, seemed to be surveying the gulf on 
the brink of which he stood, and presented, in 


| his ghastly aspect and motionless demeanour, 


a reproof of the spirit of hilarity with which he 
was to be sent before his God! It is not that 
there is any kind of cruelty intermixed with 
this tendency to mirth; but that the perpetual 
recurrence of incidents of the most awful cha- 
racter divests them of the power of producing 
effect, and that they 


« Whose fall of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in't,” 


| acquire such a familiarity with direness, that 
| they become not only insensible to the dread- 


ful nature of the spectacles which are present- 
Bat it is 
not merely because the Bar itself is under the 
operation of the incidents which furnish the 
materials of their professional occupation that 
I have selected the last assizes of Clonmel as 
the subject of this article. The extensive cir- 
culation of this periodical work affords the op- 
portunity of putting the English public in pos- 
session of many illustrative facts; and in nar- 
rating the events which attended the murder 
of Danie] Mara, and the trial of his assassins, I 
propose to myself the useful end of fixing the 
general attention upon a state of things, which 
ought to lead all wise and food men to the 
consideration of the only effectual means by 
which the evils which result from the moral 
condition of the country may be remedied. 

In the month of April, 1827,a gentleman of 
the name of Chadwick was murdered in the 
open day, at a place called Rath Cannon, in 
the immediate vicinity of the old Abbey of 
Holycross. Mr. Chadwick was the member of 
an influential family, and was employed as 
land agent in collecting their rents. The per- 
son who fills this office in England is called “a 
steward;”’ but in Ireland it is designated by 
the more honourable name of a land agency. 
The discharge of the duties of this situation 
must be always more or less obnoxious. In 
times of public distress, the landlord, who is 
himself urged by his own creditors, urges his 
agent on, and the latter inflicts upon the te- 
nants the necessities of his employer. I have 
heard that Mr. Chadwick was not peculiarly 
rigorous in the exaction of rent, but he was 
singularly injudicious in his demeanour to- 
wards the lower orders. He believed that they 











detested him ; and possessing personal courage, 
bade them defiance. He was not a man of a 
bad heart ; but was despotic and contumelious 
in his manners to those whose hatred he re- 
turned with contempt. It is said that he used 
to stand amongst a body of the peasantry, and, 
observing that his corpulency was on the in- 
crease, was accustomed to exclaim, “ I think I 
am fattening upon your curses!” In answer 
to these taumts, the peasants who surrounded 
him, and who were well habituated to the con- 
cealment of their fierce and terrible passions, 
affected to laugh, and said “that his honour 
was mighty pleasant; and sure, his honour, 
God bless him, was always fond of his joke!” 
But while they indulged in the sycophancy un- 
der which they are wont to smother their san- 
guinary detestations, they were lying in wait 
for the occasion of revenge. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they would not have proceeded to the ex- 
tremities to which they had recourse, but for a 
determination evinced by Mr. Chadwick to 
take effectual means for keeping them in awe 
He set about building a police barrack at Rath 
Cannon. It was resolved that Mr. Chadwick 
should die. This decision was not the result 
of individual vengeance. The wide confedera- 
cy into which the lower orders are organized 
in Tipperary held council upon him, and the 
village areopagus pronounced his sentence. It 
remained to find an executioner. Patrick 
Grace, who was almost a boy, but was distin- 

uished by various feats of guilty courage, of- 
tered himself as a volunteer in what was re- 
garded by him as an honourable cause. He 
had set up in the country as a sort of knight- 
errant against landlords; and, in the spirit of a 
barbarous chivalry, proffered his gratuitous 
services wherever what he conceived to be a 
wrong was to be redressed. He proceeded to 
Rath Cannon ; and without adopting any sort 
of precaution, and while the public road was 
traversed by numerous passengers, in 
broad daylight, and just beside the barrack, in 
the construction of which Mr. Chadwick was 


engaged, shot that unfortunate gentleman, who | 


fell instantly dead. This dreadful crime pro- 
duced a great sensation, not only in the coun- 
ty where it was perpetrated, but through the 
whole of Ireland. When it was announced in 
Dublin, it created a sort of dismay, as it evinced 
the spirit of atrocious intrepidity to which the 
peasantry had been roused. It was justly ac- 
counted, by those who looked upon this savage 
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the | 


assassination with most horror, as furnishing | 
plored the people to take warning by his ex- 


evidence of the moral condition of the people, 
and as intimating the consequences which 
might be anticipated from the ferocity of the 

easantry, if ever they should be let loose. 
Patrick Grace calculated on impunity ; but his 
confidence in the power and terrors of the con- 
federacy with which he was associated was 
mistaken. A brave, and a religious man, whose 
name was Philip Mara, was present at the 
murder. He was standing beside his employ- 
er, Mr. Chadwick, and saw Grace put him de- 
liberately to death. Grace was well aware 
that Mara had seen him, but did not believe 
that he would dare to give evidence against 
him. 


| tence 


It is probable, too, that he conjectured | 


that Mara coincided with him in his ethics of | 


assassination, and applauded the proceeding 








Mara, however, who was a moral and a vir- 
tuous man, was horror-struck by what he had 
beheld ; and under the influence of conscien- 
tious feelings, gave immediate information to 
a magistrate. Patrick Grace was arrested, and 


tried at the summer assizes of 1827. I was 
not present at his trial, but have heard from 
good authority that he displayed a fearless de- 
meanour; and that when he was convicted 
upon the evidence of Philip Mara, he declared 
that before a year should go by he should have 
vengeance in the grave. He was ordered to 
be executed near the spot where his misdeed 
had been perpetrated. This was a signal mis- 
take, and produced an effect exactly the re- 
verse of what was contemplated. The lower 
orders looked upon him as a martyr; and his 
deportment, personal beauty, and undaunted 
courage, rendered him an object of deep inte- 
rest and sympathy upon the scaffold. He was 
attended by a body of troops to the old Abbey 
of Holycross, where not less than fifteen thou- 
sand people assembled to behold him. The 
site of the execution rendered the spectacle a 
inost striking one. The Abbey of Holycross is 
the finest and most venerable monastic ruin in 
Ireland. Most travellers turn from their way 
to survey it, and leave it with a deep impres- 
sion of its solemnity and grandeur. A_ vast 
multitude was assembled round the scaffold 
The prisoner was brought forward in the midst 
of the profound silence of the people. He as- 
cended and surveyed them; and looked upon 
the ruins of the edifice which had once been 
dedicated to the worship of his religion, and to 
the sepulchres of the dead which were strewed 
among its aisles, and had been for ages as he 
was in a few minutes about to be. It was not 
known whether he would call for vengeance 
from his survivors, or for mercy from Heaven 
His kindred, his close friends, his early com- 
panions, all that he loved and all to whom he 
was dear, were around him, and nothing, ex- 
cept an universal sob from his female relatives, 
disturbed the awful taciturnity that prevailed 
At the side of Patrick Grace stood the priest— 
the mild admonitor of the heart, the soother of 
affliction, and the preceptor of forgiveness, 
who attended him in the last office of humani- 
ty, and who proved by the result how well he 
had performed it. To the disappointment of 
the people, Patrick Grace expressed himself 
profoundly contrite ; and, although he evinced 
no fear of death, at the instance of the Roman 
Catholic clergyman who attended him, im- 


In a few moments after, he left exis- 
But the effect of his execution will be 
estimated by this remarkable incident. His 
gloves were handed by one of his relations to 
an old man of the name of John Russel, as a 
keepsake. Russel drew them on, and declared 
at the same time, that he should wear them 
‘till Paddy Grace was revenged ;” and re- 
venged he soon afterwards was, within the 
time which he had himself prescribed for retri- 
bution, and in a manner which is as much cal- 
culated te excite astonishment at the strange- 
ness, as detestation for the atrocity of the 
crime, of which I proceed to narrate the de- 
tails. 

Philip Mara was removed by Government 


ample. 
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from the country. It was perfectly obvious, 


that if he had continued to sojourn in Tippe- | 


rary, his life would have been taken speedily, 
and at all hazards away. I[t was decided that 
all his kindred should be exterminated. He 


had three brothers ; and the bare consanguinity | 


with a traitor (for his crime was treason) was 
regarded as a sufficient offence to justify their 
immolation. If they could not procure his own 
blood for the purposes of sacrifice, it was how- 
ever something to make libation of that which 
flowed from the same source. 
the Irish are derived from the same origin as 
their virtues. They have powerful domestic 
attachments. Their love and 


pedients of atrocity. 
which Mara had for his brothers, they found 


the way to his heart in the kindest instincts of | 


humanity: and from the consciousness of the 
pain which the murder of “his mother’s chil- 
dren” would inflict, determined that he should 
endure it. It must be owned, that there is 
a dreadful policy in this system. The 
vernment may withdraw their witnesses from 
the country and afford them protection; but 
their wives, their offspring, their parents, their 
brothers, sisters, nay their remotest relatives, 
cannot be secure, and the vengeance of the 


ferocious peasantry, if defrauded of its more | 


immediate and naturai object, will satiate it- 
self with some other victim. It was in con- 


furmity with these atrocious principles of re- | 


venge that the murder of the brothers of Phi- 
lip Mara was resolved upon. Strange to tell, 
the whole body of the peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rath Cannon, and far beyond it, 
entered into a league for the perpetration of 
this abominable crime; and while the indi- 
viduals who were marked out for massacre 
were unconscious of what was going forward, 
scarcely a man, woman, or child looked them 
in the face, who did not know that they were 
marked out for death. They were masons by 
trade, and were employed in building the bar- 
rack at Rath Cannon, on the spot where Chad- 
wick had been assassinated, and where the fu- 
neral of Patrick Grace (for so his execution 
was called) had been performed. The pea- 
santry looked in all probability with an evil 
eye upon every man who had put his hand to 
this obnoxious work ; 
the extermination of Philip Mara’s brothers. 
They were three in number—Daniel, Lau- 
rence, and Timothy. On the Ist of October 
they were at work, with an apprentice in the 
mason trade, at the barrack at Rath Cannon. 
The name of this apprentice was Hickey. In 
the evening, about five o'clock, they left off 
their work, and were returning homewards, 
when eight men with arms rushed upon them. 
They were fired at; but the fire-arms of the 
assassins were in such bad condition, that the 
discharge of their rude musketry hac no effect. 
Laurence, Timothy, and the apprentice, fled 
in different directions, and escaped. 
Mara lost his presence of mind, and instead of 
taking the same route as the others, ran into the 
house of a poor widow. 
murderers, one of whom got in by a small win- 
dow, while the others burst through the door, 


and with circumstances of great savageness put | 


The crimes of 


devotion to | 
their kindred instruct them in the worst ex- | 
Knowing the affection | 


Go- 


but their main object was | 
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| him to death. The intelligence of this event 
produced a still greater sensation than the mur- 
der of Chadwick ; and was as much the subject 
of comment as some great political incident, 
| fraught with national consequences, in the 
metropolis. The Government lost no time in 
issuing proclamations. offering a reward of 
2000/. for information which should bring the 
assassins to justice. The magnitude of the 
| sum induced a hope that its temptation would 

be found irresistible to poverty and destitution 
; so great as that which prevails among the 
ordinary malefactors. It was well 
| known that hundreds had cognizance of the 
offence ; and it was concluded that, amongst 
so numerous a body, the tender of so large a 
reward could not fail to offer an effectual al- 
lurement. Weeks, however, passed over with- 
out the communication of intelligence of any 
kind. Several persons were arrested on sus- 
| picion, but were afterwards discharged, as no 
more than mere conjecture could be adduced 
against them. Mr. Doherty, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, proceeded to the county of Tipperary, 
in order to investigate the transaction; but 
for a considerable time all his scrutiny was 
without avail. At length, however, an indi- 
vidual, of the name of Thomas Fitzgerald, was 


class of 


| committed to gaol upon a charge of highway 


robbery, and in order to save his life, furnished 
evidence upon which the Government was 
enabled to pierce into the mysteries of delin- 
quency. The moment Fitzgerald unsealed 
his lips, a numerous horde of malefactors were 
taken up, and farther revealments were made 
under the influence which the love of life, and 
not of money, exercised over theirminds. The 
assizes came on; and on Monday, the 3ist of 
March, Pairick Lacy and John Walsh were 
placed at the bar, and to the indictment for the 
murder of Daniel Mara pleaded not guilty. 
The Court presented a very imposing spec- 
tacle. The whole body of the gentry of Tip- 
perary were assembled in order to witness a 
trial, on which the security of life and proper- 
ty was to depend. The box which is devoted 
to the Grand Jury was thronged with the aris- 
tocracy of the county, that manifested an anx- 
iety far stronger than the trial of an ordinary 
culprit is accustomed to produce. Animmense 
crowd of the peasantry was gathered round the 
dock. All appeared to feel a deep interest in 
what was to take place, but it was easy to per- 
ceive in the diversity of solicitude which was 
expressed upon their faces, the degrees of sym- 
pathy which connected them with the prison- 
ers at the bar. The more immediate kindred 
of the malefactors were distinguishable by their 
profound but still emotion, from those who 
were engaged in the same extensive organiza- 
tion, and were actuated by a selfish sense that 
their personal interests were at stake, without 
having their more tender affections involved in 
the result. But besides the relatives and con- 





Daniel | 


He was pursued by the | 


federates of the prisoners, there was a third 
class amongst the spectators, in which another 
shade of sympathy was observable. These 
were the mass of the peasantry, who had no 
direct concern with the transaction, but whose 
principles and habits made them well-wishers 
to the men who had put their lives in peril for 
what was regarded as the common cause. 
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Through the crowd were dispersed a number 
of policemen, whose green regimentals, high 
caps, and glittering bayonets, made them con- 


spicuous, and brought them into contrast with | 


the peasants, by whom they were surrounded. 
On the table stood the governor of the gaol, 
with his ponderous keys, which designated his 
office, and presented to the mind associations 
which aided the effect of the scene. 
tice Moore appeared in his red robes lined 
with black, and intimated by his aspect that 
he anticipated the discharge of a dreadful duty. 
Beside him was placed the Earl of Kingston, 


who had come from the neighbouring county | 
of Cork to witness the trial, and whose great | 


possessions gave him a peculiar concern in 
tracing to their sources the disturbances, 
which had already a formidable character, and 
intimated still more terrible results. His dark 
and massive countenance, with a shaggy and 
wild profusion of hair, his bold imperious lip, 
and large and deeply set eye, and his huge 
and vigorous frame, rendered him a remarka- 
ble object, without reference to his high rank 
and station, and to the political part which he 
had played in circumstances of which it is not 
impossible that he may witness, although he 
should desire to avert, the return. The pri- 
soners at the bar stood composed and firm. 
Lacy, the youngest, was dressed with extreme 
care and neatness. He was a tall handsome 
young man, with a soft and healthful colour, 
and a bright and tranquil eye. [| was struck 
by the unusual whiteness of his hands, which 
were loosely attached to each other. Walsh, 
his fellow-prisoner and his brother in crime, 
was a stout, short, and square-built man, with 
a sturdy look, in which there was more fierce- 
ness than in Lacy’s countenance; yet the lat- 
ter was a far more guilty malefactor, and had 
been engaged in numerous achievements of 
the same kind, whereas Walsh bore an excel- 
lent reputation, and obtained from his landlord, 
Mr. Creagh, the highest testimony to his cha- 
racter. The solicitor general, Mr. Doherty, 
rose to state the case. He appeared more 
deeply impressed than I have ever seen any 

ublic officer, with the responsibility which 
had devolved upon him; and by his solemn 
and emphatic manner rendered a narration, 
which was pregnant with awful facts, so im- 
pressive, that during a speech of several hours’ 
continuance he kept attention upon the watch, 
and scarcely a noise was heard, except when 
some piece of evidence was announced which 
surprised the prisoners, and made them give a 
slight start, in which their astonishment and 
alarm at the extent of the information of the 
government were expressed." They preserved 


* The speech of Mr. Doherty was highly 


eloquent. He took occasion to describe the 
general condition of the county in language 
equally simple, powerful, and true. To the 
causes of that condition he did not advert, for 
it did not fall within his official province to do 
so; but he has since, in the House of Com- 
mons, pointed out what he conceived to be the 
real sources of these deplorable evils. I regret 
that Mr. Doherty did not take the pains to 
publish his apeodine at Clonmel. Justice has 
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their composure while Mr. Doherty was de- 
tailing the evidence of Fitzgerald, for they 
well knew that he had become what is techni- 
cally called “a stag,” and turned informer. 
Neither were they greatly moved at learning 
that another traitor of the name of Ryan was 
to be produced, for rumours had gone abroad 


| that he was to corroborate Fitzgerald. They 
Mr. Jus- | 


were well aware that the Jury would require 
more evidence than the coincidence of swear- 
ing between two accomplices could supply. It 
is, indeed, held that one accomplice can sustain 


| another for the purpose of conviction, and that 


their concurrence is sufficient to warrant a ver- 
dict of guilty ; still Juries are in the habit of 
demanding some better foundation for their 
findings, and, before they take life away, exact 
a confirmation from some pure and unquestion- 
able source. The Counsel for the prisoners 
participated with them in the belief that the 
Crown would not be able to produce any wit- 
nesses except accomplices, and listened, there- 
fore, to the details of the murder of Danie! 
Mara, however minute, without much appre- 
hension for their clients, until Mr. Doherty, 
turning towards the dock, and lifting up and 
shaking his hand, pronounced the name of 
“ Kate Costello.” It smote the prisoners with 
dismay. At the time, however, that Mr. 
Doherty made this announcement, he was 
himself uncertain, I believe, whether Kate 
Costello would consent to give the necessary 
evidence ; and there was reasor to calculate 
upon her reluctance to make any disclosure by 
which the lives of “ her people,” as the lower 
orders call their kindred, should be affected. 
The statement of Mr. Doherty, which was af- 
terwards fully made out in proof, showed that 
a wide conspiracy had been framed in order to 
murder Philip Mara’s brothers. Fitzgerald 
and Lacy, who did not reside in the neighbour- 
hood of Rath Cannon, were sent for by the rela- 
tives of Patrick Grace, as it was well known 
that they were ready for the undertaking of 
“the job.” They received their instructions, 
and were joined by other assassins. The band 
proceeded to Rath Cannon in order to execute 





not been done to the diction in the newspapers 
in which they were reported. The publication 
of those speeches in an authentic form would 
not only evince the talents of the able advo- 
cate by whom they were delivered, but would 
also have the effect of showing, in a striking 
view, the unfairness of not allowing the coun- 
sel for the prisoners to speak, while the crown 
enlists all the power of rhetoric against them 
The fault is not with Mr. Doherty, but in the 
system. “Aperi os tuum muto, et vindica 
inopem,” is written in golden letters in the 
court. The law, instead of vindicating the 
poor man, shuts his counsel's mouth. Tapes 
seen many cases where a powerful speech 
might have saved a prisoner's life. A good 
appeal to the jury would have preserved two 
of the men whe were convicted of the murder 
of Barry at Clonmel. It is said that judges 
would not have time to go through the trials 
if counsel for the prisoners were allowed to 
speak. In other words, they would be delayed 
from their vacation villas upon circuit.— What 
an excuse! 
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their purpose, but an accident prevented their 
victims from coming to the place where they 
were expected, and the assassination was, in 
consequence, adjourned for another week. In 
the interval, however, they did not relent, but 
on the contrary, a new supply of murderers 
was collected, and on Sunday, the 30th of Sep- 
tember, the day preceding the murder, they 
met again in the house of a farmer, of the 
name of Jack Keogh, who lived beside the bar- 
rack where the Maras were at work Here 
they were attended by Kate Costello, the fatal 
witness, by whom their destiny was to be seal- 
ed. in the morning of Monday, the Ist of Oc- 
tober, they proceeded to an elevation called 
“The Grove,” a hill covered with trees, in 
which arms had been deposited. This hill 
overlooked the barrack where the Maras were 
at work. A party of conspirators joined the 
chief assassins on this spot, and Kate Costello, 
a servant and near relative of the Keoghs (who 
were engaged in the murder), again attended 
them. She brought them food and spirits. 
From this ambush they remained watching 
their prey until five o'clock in the afternoon, 
when it was announced that the Maras were 
coming down from the scaffolding on which 
they were raising the barrack. It appeared 
that some murderers did not know the persons 
whose lives they were to take away, and that 
their dress was mentioned as the means of re- 
cognition. They advanced to the number of 


eight, and as I have aJready intimated, succeed- | 
ed in slaying one only of the three brothers. | 
But the most illustrative incident in the whole | 


transaction was not what took place at the 
murder, but a circumstance which immediately 
succeeded it. The assassins, with their hands 
red with the gore of man, proceeded to the 
house of a farmer in good circumstances, whose 
name was John Russel. He was a man of a 
decent aspect and demeanour, above the low- 
er class of peasants in station and habits, was 
not destitute of education, spoke and reasoned 
well, and was accounted very orderly and well 
conducted. One would suppose that he would 
have closed his doors against the wretches who 
were still reeking with their crime 


ty, and provided them with food. In the room 


where they were received by this hoary delin- | 


quent, there were two individuals of a very 
different character and aspect from each other. 


The one wasa girl, Mary Russel, the daugh- | 


ter of old Jack Russel, the proprietor of the 
house. She was young, and of an exceeuingly 
interesting appearance Her manners were 
greatly superior to persons of her class, and she 
was delicate and gentle in her habitual conduct 
and demeanour. Near her there sat an old 
woman, in the most advanced stage of life, who 
was a kind of Elspeth amongst them, and from 
her age and relationship was an object of re- 
spect and regard. The moment the assassins 
entered, Mary Russel rushed up to them, and 
with a vehement earnestness exclaimed “ Did 
you do any good?” They stated in reply that 
one of the — was shot ; when Peg Russel 
(the withered hag) who sat moping in the re- 
verie of old age, till her attention was aroused 
by the sanguinary intelligence, lifted her shri- 
velled hand, and cried out with a shrill and ve- 
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He gave | 
them welcome, tendered them his hospitali- | 
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hement bitterness, “ You might as well not 
have killed any, since you did not kill them all.” 
Strange and dreadful condition of Ireland! 
The witness to a murder denounces it. He 
His brothers, for his crime, 
| are doomed to die. The whole population con- 
| federate in their death. For weeks the con- 
| spiracy is planned, and no relenting spirit in- 
terposes in their slaughterous deliberations. 
‘he appointed day arrives, and the murder of 
an innocent man is effected, while the light is 
| still shining, and with the eye of man, which is 
| as little feared as that of God, upon them. 
| The murderers leave the spot where their fel- 
low creature lies weltering; and instead of 
| being regarded as objects of execration and of 
horror, are chid by women for their remissness 
| in the work of death, and for the scantiness of 
| the blood which they had poured out. Thus it 
is that in this unfortunate country not only 
men are made barbarous, but women are un- 
sexed, and filled 
“ From the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty.” 


These were the facts which Mr. Doherty 
| stated, and they were established by the evi 
dence. The first witness was Fitzgerald 
When he was called, he did not appear on the 
instant, for he was kept in a room adjoinin 
the Court, in order that he might not avar 
| himself of the statement and fit his evidence to 
it. His testimony was of such importance, and 
it was known that so much depended upon it, 
that his arrival was waited for with strong ex- 
pectation ; and in the interval before his ap- 
pearance on the table, the mind had leisure to 
form some conjectural picture of what he in 
all likelihood was. 1 imagined that he must be 
| some fierce-looking, savage wretch, with base- 
| ness and perfidy, intermingled with atrocity, in 
| his brow, and whose meanness would bespeak 
| the informer, as his ferocity would proclaim 
the assassin. 1 was deceived. His comin, 
was announced,—way was made for him—an 
I saw leap upon the table, with an air of easy 
indifference and manly familiarity, a tall, ath- 
letic young man, about two or three and twen- 
ty, with a countenance as intelligent in expres- 
| sion and symmetrical in feature, as his lunbs 
were vigorous and well-proportioned. His 
| head was perfectly shaped, and surmounted a 
neck of singular strength and breadth, which 
lay open and rose out of a chest of unusual 
massiveness and dilation. His eyes were of 


| 


| flies the country. 


| deep and brilliant black, full of fire and energy, 
intermixed with an expression of slyness and 


| sagacity. They had a peculiarly watchful 
| look, and indicated a vehemence of character, 
checked and tempered by a cautious and obser- 
vant spirit. The nose was well formed, and 
deeply rooted, but rose at the end with some 
suddenness, which took off from the dignity of 
the countenance, but displayed considerable 
breadth about the nostrils, which were made to 
breathe fierceness and disdain. The mouth 
of the villain (for he was one of the first mag- 
nitude) was composed of thick but well-shaped 
lips, in which firmness and intrepid:ty were 
strongly marked ; and when opened, disclosed 
a range of teeth of the finest form and colour. 





His hair was short and thick, but his cheek 
No. 75.—3 M 








was so fresh and fair, that he scarcely seemed , 
beard. The fellow’s | 


te have ever had any 
dress was calculated to set off his figure. It 
left his breast almost bare, and the knees of his 
breeches being open, a great part of his mus- 
cular legs a ted without covering, as his 
stockings did not reach to the knee. He was 
placed upon the chair appropriated to witness- 
es, and turned at once to the Counsel for the 
Crown in order to narrate his own doings as 
well as those of his associates in depravity. I 
have never seen a cooler, more precise, metho- 
dical, and consistent witness. He detailed 
every circumstance to the minutest point, 
which had happened during a month's time, 
with a wonderful accuracy. So far from ma- 
nifesting any anxiety to conceal or to excuse his 
own guilt, he on the contrary set it forth in the 
blackest colours. He made himself a promi- 
nent actor in the business of blood. The life 
which he led was as singular as it was atro- 
cious. He spent his time in committing out- 
rages at night, and during the day in exacting 
homage from the peasantry, whom he had in- 

ired with a deep dread of him. He walked 


rough the county in arms, and compelled | 


every peasant to give him bed and board 
wherever he appeared. In the caprices of his 
tyranny, he would make persons who chanced 
to pass him, kneel down and offer him reve- 
rence, while he presented his musket at their 
heads. Yet he was a favourite with the popu- 
lace, who pardoned the outrages committed on 
themselves, on account of his readiness to 
avenge the affronts or the injuries which they 
suffered from others. Villain as the fellow was, 
it was not the reward which tempted him to be- 
tray his associates. Though M. had been 
offered by Government, he gave no informa- 
tion for several months ; and when he did give 
it, it was to save his life, which he had forfeit. 
ed by a highway robbery, for which he had been 
arrested. He seemed exceedingly anxious to 
impress upon the crowd, that though he was a 
*« stag,” it was not for gold that he had sold the 
cause. Life itself was the only bribe that 
could move his honour, and even the tempta- 
tion which the instinctive passion for existence 
held out to him, was for a long while resisted. 
Mr. Hatchell cross-examined this formidable 
attestator with extraordinary skill and dexteri- 
ty, but he was still unable toshake his evidence. 
t was perfectly consistent and compact, 
smooth and round, without any point of disore- 
pancy on which the most dexterous practition- 
er could lay a strong hold. The most unfa- 
vourable circumstance to his cross-examiner 
was his openness and candour. He had an in- 
genuousness in his atrocity which defied all the 
ordinary expedients of Counsel. Most infor- 
mers allege that they are influenced by the 
te love of justice whetsay their accomplices. 
statement goes to shake their credit, be- 
cause they are manifestly perjured in the de- 
claration. Fitzgerald, however, took a very 
tcourse. He disclaimed all interest in 

the cause of justice, and repeatedly stated that 
he would not have informed, except to rescue 
himself from the halter which was fastened 
round his neck. When he left the table, he 
impressed every man who heard him with a 
conviction of, not only his great criminality, 
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but his extraordinary talents. He was follow- 
ed by another accomplice, of the name of Ryan, 
who was less remarkable than Fitzgerald, but 
whose statement was equally consistent, and its 
parts as adhesive to each other as the more im- 
portant informers. They had been left in se- 
parate gaols, and had not had any communica- 
tion, so that it could not be suggested that their 
evidence was the result of a comparison of 
notes, and of a conspiracy against the prisoners. 
This Ryan also alleged that he had informed 
merely to save his lite. These witnesses were 
succeeded by several, who deposed to minute 
incidents which went to corroborate the infor- 
mers ; bat notwithstanding that a strong case 
had been made out by the Crown, stil! the tes- 
timony of some untainted witness to the lead- 
ing fact was requisite, and the Counsel for the 
prosecution felt that on Kate Costello the con- 
viction must still depend. She had not taken 
any participation in the murder. She could 
not be regarded as a member of the conspira- 
cy ; she was a servant in the house of old John 
Keogh, but not an agent in the business , and 
if she confirmed what the witnesses had de- 
posed to, it was obvious that aconviction would 
ensue ; while, upon the other hand, if she was 
not brought forward, the want of her testimo- 
ny would produce a directly opposite result 
She was called, and a suspense far deeper than 
the expectation which had preceded the evi- 
dence of Fitzgerald was apparent in every face 
She did not come, and was again summoned 
into court. Still Kate Costello did not ap- 
pear. Repeated requisitions were sent by ihe 
Solicitor-General, but without effect; at 
length every one began to conjecture that she 
would disappoint and foil the Crown, and the 
friends of the prisoners murmured “ that Kate 
Costello would not turn against her people ;” 
an obvious feeling of satisfaction pervaded the 
crowd, and the prisoners exhibited a propor- 
tionate solicitude in which hope seemed to pre- 
dominate. Suddenly, however, the chamber- 
door communicating with the room where the 
witnesses were kept was opened, and one of 
the most extraordinary figures that ever ap- 
peared in that strange theatre, an Irish court of 
Justice, was produced. A withered, diminu- 
tive woman, who was unable to support herself, 
and whose feet gave way at every step, into 
which she was impelled by her attendants, was 
seen entering the court, and tottering towards 
the table. er face was covered, and it was 
impossible for some time after she had been 
placed on the table, to trace her features; but 
her hands, which were as white and clammy as 
a corpse's and seemed to have undergone the 
first process of decomposition, shook and shud- 
dered, and a thrill ran through the whole of 
her miserable and worn-out frame. A few mi- 
nutes elapsed before her veil was removed ; 
and when it was, the most ghastly face which 
I have ever observed was disclosed. Hereyes 
were quite closed, and the eyelids shrunken as 
if by the touch of death. The lips were like 
ashes, and remained open and without move- 
ment. Her breathing was scarcely percepti- 
ble, and as her head lay on her shoulder, ner 
long black hair fell dishevelled, and added to 
the general character of disordered horror 
which was expréssed in her demeanour. Now 
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that she was produced, she seemed little calcu- | a most singular spectacle. This assemblage of 


lated to be 


any use. Mr. Doherty repeated- | human beings laden with chains was, perhaps, 


ly addressed himself to her, and entreated her | more melancholy from the contrast which they 


to answer. She seemed unconscious even of 
the sound of his voice. At length, however, 
with the aid of water, which was applied to her 
mouth, and thrown in repeated aspersions over 
her face, she was in some degree restored, and 
was able to breathe a few words. An interval 
of minutes elapsed between every question and 
answer. Her voice was so low as to be scarce- 
ly audible, and was rather an inarticulate whis- 
per, than the utterance of any connected sen- 
tence. 
ducted by the examiner through some of the 
preliminary incidents, and at last was brought 
to the scene in the grove where the murderers 
were assembled. It remained that she should 
recognise the prisoners. Unless this were 
done, nothing would have been accomplished. 
The rod with which culprits are identified was 
put into her hand, and she was desired to stand 
up, to turn to the dock, and to declare whether 
she saw in court, any of the men whom she 
had seen in the grove on the day of the mur- 
der. For a considerable time she could not 
be got to rise from her seat ; and when she did, 
and stood up after a great effort over herself, 
before she had turned round, but while the rod 
was trembling in her hand, another extraordi- 
nary incident took place. Walsh, one of the 
prisoners at the bar, cried out with the most 
vehement gesture,—“ O God! you are going 
to murder me! I'll not stand here to be mur- 
dered, for I'm downright murdered, God help 
me!’ This cry, uttered by a man almost fren- 
zied with excitation, drew the attention of the 


whole Court to the prisoner ; and the Judge in- 


quired of him of what he complained. Walsh 
then stated with more composure, that it was 
unfair, while there was nobody in the dock but 
Lacy and himself, to desire Kate Costello to 
look at him, for that he was marked out to her 
where he stood. This was a very just observa- 
tion, and Judge Moore immediately ordered 
that other prisoners should be brought from 
the gaol into the dock, and that Walsh should 
be shown to Kate Costello in the midst of a 
crowd. The gaol was at a considerable dis- 
tance, and a good deal of time was consumed 
in complying with the directions of the Judge. 
Kate Costello sank down again upon her chair, 
and in the interval before the arrival of the 
other prisoners we en d in conjectures as 
to the likelihood of Walsh being identified. 
She had never seen him, except at the grove, 
and it was possible that she might not remem- 
ber him. In that event his life was safe. At 
last the other prisoners were introduced into 
the dock. The sound of their fetters as they 
entered the court, and the grounding of the 
soldiers’ muskets on the pavement, struck me. 
It was now four o’clock in the morning ; the 
candies were almost wasted to their sockets, 
and a dim and uncertain light was diffused 
through the court. Haggardness sat upon the 
spectators, and yet no weariness or exhaustion 
appeared. The frightful interest of the scene 
preserved the mind from fatigue. The dock 
was crowded with malefactors, and brought as 
they were in order that guilt of ail kinds 
should be confused and blended, they exhibited 


She was, with a great deal to do, con- | 
| to answer for, who, by degrading, have demo- 








presented between their condition and their 
aspect. Even the pale light which giimmered 
through the court did not prevent thoir cheeks 
from looking ruddy and healthful. They had 
been awakened in their lonely cells in order to 
be produced, and, as they were not aware of 
the object of arraying them together. there 
was some surprise mixed with fear in their 
looks. 1! could not help whispering to myself 
as I surveyed them, “ what a noble and fine 
race of men are here, and how much have they 


ralised such a people!” The desire of Walsh 
having been complied with, the witness was 
called upon a second time to place the rod 
upon his head. She rose again, and turned 
round, holding the fatal index in her hand. 
There was a deep silence through the court ; 
the face of Walsh exhibited the most intense 
anxiety, as the eyes of Kate Costello rested 
upon the place where he stood She appeared 
at first not to recognise him, and the hung 
loosely in her hand. 1| thought, as I saw her 
eyes traversing the assemblage of malefactors, 
that she either did not know him, or would af- 
fect not to remember him. At last, however, 
she raised the rod, and stretched it forth, but, 
before it was laid on the devoted head, a female 
voice exclaimed, “Oh, Kate!” This ery, 
which issued from the crowd, and was 

the exclamation of some relative of the hs, 
whose destiny depended on that of Walsh, 
thrilled the witness to the core. She felt the 
adjuration in the very recesses of her being. 
After a shudder, she collected herself again, 
and advanced again towards the dock. She 
raised the rod a second time, and having laid 
it on the head of Walsh, who gave himself u 
as lost the moment it touched him, she san 
back into her chair. The feeling which had 
filled the heart of every spectator here found a 
vent, and a deep murmur was heard through 
the whole court, mingled with sounds of stifled 
execration from the mass of the people in the 
background. Lacy also was identified; and 
here it may be said that the trial closed. 
Walsh, who, while he entertained any hope, 
had been almost convulsed with agitation, re- 
sumed his original composure. He took no 
farther interest in the proceeding, except when 
his landlord gave him a high character for in- 
tegrity and good conduct ; and this commenda- 
tion he seemed rather to consider as a sort of 
bequest which he should leave to his kindred, 
than as the means of saving his life. It is un- 
necessary almost to add, that the prisoners 
were found guilty. 

Kate Costello, whose evidence was of such 
importance to the Crown, had acted as a spe- 
cies of menial! in the house of old John Keogh, 
but was a near relation of her master. It is 

g the lower orders to in- 
troduce some dependent relative into the fa- 
mily, who goes through offices of utility which 
are quite free from degradation, and is at the 
same time treated, to a great extent, as an 
equal. Kate Costello sat down with old Jack 
Keogh and his sons at their meals, and was 
accounted one of themselves. The most im- 
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plicit trust was placed in her; and on one of | manhood. His face was ruddy and blooming, 


the assassins observing “that Kate Costello | 


could hang them all,” another observed, “ that 
there was no fear of Kate.” Nor would Kate 
ever have betrayed the men who had placed 
their confidence in her from any mercenary 
motives. Fitzgerald had stated that she had 
been at “the Grove” in the morning of the 
day on which the murder was committed, and 
that she could confirm his testimony. She 
was in consequence arrested, and was told 
that she should be hanged unless she disclosed 
the truth. Terror extorted from her the re- 
vealments which were turned to such account. 
When examined as a witness on the trial of 
Lacy and of Walsh, her agitation did not arise 
from any regard for them, but from her con- 
sciousness that if they were convicted her 
own relatives and benefactors must share in 
their fate. The trial of Patrick and John 
Keogh came on upon Saturday the 5th of 
April, some days after the conviction of Lacy 
and of Walsh, who had been executed in the 
interval. The trial of the Keoghs was post- 
poned at the instance of the prisoners, but it 
was understood that the Crown had no objec- 
tion to the delay, as great difficulty was sup- 
posed to have arisen in persuading Kate Cos- 
tello to give completion to the useful work in 
which she had engaged. It was said that the 
friends of the Keoghs had got access to her, 
and that she had refused to come forward 
against “her people.” It was also rumoured 
tha’ she had entertained an attachment for 
John Keogh, and although he had wronged 
her, and she had suffered severe detriment 
froa: their criminal connexion, that she loved 
him still, and would not take his life away. 
There was, therefore, enough of doubt inci- 
dental to the triai of the Keoghs to give it the 
interest of uacertainty; and, however fatal 
the omen which the conviction of their brother 
conspirators heid out, still it was supposed 
that Kate Costello would recoil from her ter- 
rible task. The court was as much crowded 
as it had been on the first trial, upon the morn- 
ing on which the two Keoghs were put at the 
bar. They were more immediate agents in 
the.assassination. It had been in a great mea- 
sure planned, as well as executed by them; 
and there was a farther circumstance of aggra- 
vation in their having been in habits of inti- 
macy with the deceased. When placed at the 
bur, their appearance struck every spectator 
as in strange anomaly with their misdeeds. 
They both seemed to be farmers of the most 
respectable class. Patrick, the younger, was 
perfectly well clad. He had a biue coat and 
white waistcoat, of the best materials used by 
the peasantry: a black silk handkerchief was 
carefully knotted on his neck. He was lower 
in stature, and of less athletic proportions than 
his brother John, but had a more determined 
and resolute physiognomy. He looked alert, 
quick, and active. The other was of gigantic 
stature, and of iinmense width of shoulder and 
strength of limb. He rose beyond every man 
in court, and towered in the dock. His dress 
was not as neatly arranged as his brother's, 
and his neck was without covering, which 
served to exhibit the hugeness of his propor- 
tions. He looked in the vigour of powerful 


| tuousness, might 





and was quite destitute of all darkness and 
malevolence of expression. There was per- 
haps too much fulness about the lips, and 
some traces of savageness, as well as of volup- 

— been detected by a 
minute physiognomist in their exuberance ; 
but the bright blue of his mild and intelligent 
eyes counterbalanced this evil indication. 
The aspect of these two young men was 
greatly calculated to excite interest; but there 
was another object in court which was even 
more deserving of attention. On the left 
hand of his two sons, and just near the young- 
est of them, sat an old man, whose head was 
covered with a profusion of grey hairs, and 
who, although evidently greatly advanced in 
years, was of a hale and healthful aspect. I 
did not notice him at first, but in the course 
of the trial, the glare which his eye gradually 
acquired, and the passing of all colour trom 
his cheek, as the fate of his sons grew to cer- 
tainty, drew my observation, and | learned on 
inquiry, what | had readily conjectured, that 
he was the father of the prisoners at the bar 
He did not utter a word during the fifteen or 
sixteen hours that he remained in attendance 
upon the dreadful scene which was going on 
before him. The appearance of Kate Cos- 
tello herself, whom he had fostered, ted, and 
cherished, scarcely seemed to move him from 
his terrible tranquillity. She was, as on the 
former occasion, the pivot of the whole case 
The anticipations that she would not give evi- 
dence “ against her own flesh and blood” were 
wholly groundless, for on her second exhibi- 
tion as a witness she enacted her part with 
much more firmness and determination. She 
had before kept her eyes almost closed, but 
she now opened and fixed them upon the 
counsel, and exhibited great quickness and 
shrewdness in their expression, and watch- 
ed the cross-examination with great wariness 
and dexterity, I was greatly surprised at this 
change, and can only refer it to the spirit of 
determination which her passage of the first 
difficulty on the former trial had produced. 
The first step in blood had been taken, and she 
trod more firmly in taking the second. What- 
ever may have been the cause, she certainly 
exhibited little compunction in bringing her 
cousins to justice, and laid the rod on the 
head of her relative and supposed paramour 
without remorse. At an early hour on Sun- 
day morning the verdict of guilty was brought 
in. The prisoners at the bar received it with- 
out surprise, but turned deadly pale. The 
change in John Keogh was more manifest, as 
in the morning of Saturday he stood blooming 
with health at the bar, and was now as white 
asasbroud. The judge told them that as it 
was the morning of Easter Sunday, (which is 
commemorative of the resurrection of_ the 
dead,) he should not then pronounce sentence 
upon them. They cried out “a long day, a 
long day, -— lord!” and at the same time 
begged that their bodies might be given to their 
father. This prayer was uttered with a sound 
resembling the wail of an Irish funeral, and 
accompanied with a most pathetic gesture. 
They both swung themselves with a sort of 
oscillatien up and down, with their heads 
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thrown back, striking their hands, with their 
fingers half closed, against their breasts, in the 
manver which Roman Catholics use in saying 
“Tne Confiteor.’ The reference which they 
made to their father drew my attention to the 
miserable old man. Two persons, friends of 
his, had attended him in court, and when his 
sons, after having been found guilty, were 
about to be removed, he was lifted on the table, 
on which he was with difficulty sustained, and 
was brought near to the dock. He wanted to 
embrace John Keogh, and stretched out his arms 
towards him. The latter, whose manliness 
now forsook him, leaned over the iron spikes 
to his full length, got the old man into his 
bose. and while his tears ran down his face, 
pressed him long and closely to his heart. They 
were at length separated, and the sons were 
removed ‘to the cells appointed for the con- 
demned. The judge lett the bench, and the 
court was gradually cleared. Still the father 
of the prisoners remained between his two at- 
tendants almost insensible. He was almost 
the last to depart. I followed him out. It 
wes a dark and stormy night. The wind beat 
full against the miserable wretch, and made 
hum totter as he went along. His attendants 
were addressing to him some words of conso- 
lation connected with religion, (for these peo- 
ple are, with all their crimes, not destitute of 
religious impressions,) but the old man only 
answered them with his moans. He said no- 
thing articulate, but during all the way to the 
obseure cellar into which they led him, con- 
tinued moaning as he went. It was not, I 
trust, a mere love of the excitement which 
arises from the contemplation of scenes in 
which the passions are brought out, that 
made me watch this scene of human misery. 
I may say without affectation, that I was (as 
who would not have been?) profoundly moved 
by what I saw; and when P beheld this for- 
lorn and desolate man descend into his wretch- 
ed abode, which was lighted by a feeble candle, 
and saw him fall upon his knees in helpiess- 
ness, while his attendants gave way to sorrow, 
I could not restrain my own tears. 

The scenes of misery did not stop here. 
Olid John Russel pleaded guilty. He had two 
sons, lads of fifteen or sixteen, and, in the hope 
of saving them, acknowledged his crime at 
the bar; “ Let them,” he said, in the gaol 
where | saw him, “let them put me on the 
trap if they like, but let them spare the boys.” 

But I shall not proceed farther in the detail 
of these dreadful incidents. There were many 
ether trials at the assizes, in which terrible dis- 
closures of barbarity took place. For three 
weeks the two judges were unremittingly em- 
ployed in trying cases of dreadful atrocity, and 
in almost every instance the perpetrators of 
crimes the most detestable, were persons whose 
general moral conduct stood in a wonderful 
contrast with their isolated acts of depravity. 





Almost every offence was connected with the 
great agrarian organization which prevails 
through the country. It must be acknowledged 
that, terrible as the misdeeds of the Tipperary | 
peasantry must upon all hands be admitted to 
be, yet, in general, there was none of the 
meanness and turpitude observable in their 
enormities which characterize the erimes that | 
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are disclosed at an English assize. There were 
scarcely any examples of murder committed 
for mere gain. It seemed to be a point of ho- 
nour with the malefactors to take blood, and to 
spurn at money. Almost every offence was 
committed in carrying a system into effect, and 
the victims who were sacrificed were consider- 
ed by their immolators as offered up, upon @ 
justifiable principle of necessary extermination 

These are assuredly important facts, and after 
having conteinplated these moral phenomena, 
it becomes a duty to inquire into the causes 
from which these marvellous atrocities derive 
their origin. But betore | proceed to suggest 
what | conceive to be the sources of a condi- 
tion so disastrous, it is not inappropriate to in 

quire how long the lower orders in Ireland have 
been habituated to these terrible practices, and 
to look back to the period at which they ma 

be considered to have had their origin. If 
these crimes were of a novel character, and 
had a recent existence, that circumstance 
would afford strong grounds for concluding 
that temporary expedients, and the vigorous 
administration of the law applied to the sup- 
pression of local and ephemeral disturbances, 
would be ofavail. But if we find that it is not 
now, or within these few years, that these 
symptoms of demoralization have appeared, it 
is then reasonable to conclude that there must 
be some essential vice, some radical imperfec- 
tion in the general system by which the coun- 
try is governed, and it is necessary to ascertain 
what the extent and root of the evil is, before 
any effectual remedy can be discovered for its 
cure. This is a subject of paramount interest, 
and its importance will justify the writer of 
this article after a detail of the extraordinary 
incidents which he has narrated, in taking a 
rapid retrospect of antecedent events, of which 
recent transactions may be reasonably account- 
ed the perpetuation. In doing so, some coin- 
cidence may be found with what the writer 
may have observed elsewhere, but the fear of 
imeurring the imputation either of tediousness 
or self-citation shall not deter him from refer- 
ences to what he conceives to be of great and 
momentous materiality. The first and leading 
feature in the disturbances and atrocities of 
Tipperary is, that they are of an old date, and 
have been for much more than half a century 
of uninterrupted continuance. Arthur Young 
travelled in Ireland in the year 1776, 1777, and 
1778. His excellent book is entitled, “ A Tour 
in Ireland, with general Observations on the 
Present State of that Kingdom.” Although 
the professed object of Arthur Young in visit- 
ing Ireland was to ascertain the condition of 
its agriculture, and a great portion of his work 
turns upon that subject, yet he has also investi- 
gated its political condition, and pointed out 
what he conceived to be the chief evils by which 
the country was afflicted, and the mode of re- 
moving them. He adverts particularly to the 
state of the peasantry in the South of Ireland, 
and it is well worthy of remark that the out- 
rages which are now in daily commission, were 
of exactly the same character as the atrocities 
which were perpetrated by the Whiteboys (as 
the insurgents were called) in 1760. “The 
Whiteboys,” says Arthur Young, in p. 75 of 
the quarto edition, “began in Tipperary. it 
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was a common practice with them to go in 
parties about the country, swearing many to 
be true to them, and forcing them to join by 
menaces, which they very often carried into 
execution. At last they set up to be general 
redressers of grievances—punished all obnox- 
ious persons who advanced the value of lands 
or held farms over their head; and, having 
taken the administration of justice into their 
own hands were not very exact in the distri- 
bution of it. They forced masters to release 
their apprentices, carried off the daughters of 
rich farmers, ravished them into marriages, 
they levied sums of money on the middling 
and lower farmers, in order to support their 
eause, in defending prosecutions against them, 
and many of them subsisted without work, 
supported by these prosecutions. Sometimes 
they committed considerable robberies, break- 
ing into houses and taking money under pre- 
tence of redressing grievances. In the course 
of these outrages they burned several houses, 
and destroyed the whole substance of those 
ybnoxious to them. The barbarities they com- 
mitted were shocking. One of their usual 
punishments, and by no means the most severe, 
was taking people out of their beds, carrying 
them naked in winter on horseback for some 
distance, and burying them up to their chin in 
a bole with briers, not forgetting to cut off one 
of their ears.’ Arthur Young goes on to say 
that the Government had not succeeded in dis- 
govering any radical cure. It will scarcely be 
disputed that the Whiteboyism of 1760 corres- 
ponds with that of 1828; and if, when Arthur 
Young wrote his valuable book, the Govern- 
ment had not discovered any “ radical cure,” 
it will scarcely be suggested that any remedy 
has since that time been devised. From the 
period at which these outrages commenced, 
the evil has continued in a rapidly progressive 
augmentation. Every expedient which legie- 
lative ingenuity could invent has been tried. 
All that the terrors of the law could accom- 
plish, bas been put into experiment without 
avail. Special commissioners and special dele- 
gations of counsel have been almost annually 
despatched into the disturbed districts, and 
crime appears to have only undergone a pru- 
ning, while its roots remained untouched. Mr. 
Doherty is not the first Solicitor-general of 
great abilities who has been despatched by 
Government for the purpose of awing the 

santry into their duty. The present Chief 
Section of the King's Bench, upon filling Mr. 


Doherty's office, was sent upon the same pain- 
ful errand, and after having been equally suc- 
cessful in procuring the conviction of malefac- 
tors, and brandished the naked sword of jus- 
tice, with as puissant an arm, new atrocities 
have almost immediately afterwards broken 
forth, and furnished new occasions for the ex- 


ercise of his commanding eloquence. It is 
reasonable to presume that the recent execu- 
tions at Clonmel will not be attended with any 
more permanently useful consequences, and 
symptoms are already beginning to reappear, 
which, independently of the admonitions of ex- 
perience, may well induce an apprehension 
that before much time shall go by, the law 
officers of the crown will have to go t 

the same terrible routine of prosecution. It is 
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said, indeed, by many sanguine speculators on 
the public peace, that now, indeed, somethi 
effectual has been done, and that the gaol 
the gibbet there has given a lesson that will 
not be speedily forgotten. How often has the 
same thing been said when the scaffold was 
strewed with the same heaps of the dead! 
How often have the prophets of tranquillity 
been falsified by the event. If the crimes 
which, ever since the year 1760, have been un- 
interruptedly committed, and have followed in 
such a rapid and tumultuous succession, had 
been only of occasional occurrence, it would 
be reasonable to conclude that the terrors of 
the law could repress them. But it is manifest 
that the system of atrocity does not depend 
upon causes merely ephemeral, and cannot, 
therefore, be under the operation of temporary 
checks. We have not merely witnessed sud- 
den inundations which, after a rapid desolation, 
have suddenly subsided; we behold a stream 
as deep as it is dark, which indicates, by its 
continvous current, that it is derived from an 
unfailing fountain, and which, however aug- 
mented by the contribution of other springs of 
bitterness, must be indebted for its main supply 
to some abundant and distant source. Where 
then is the well-head tobe found? Where are 
we to seek for the origin of evils, which are of 
such a character that they carry with them 
the clearest evidence that their causes must be 
as enduring as themselves? It may at first 
view, and to any man who is not well acquaint- 
ed with the moral feelings and habits of the 
great body of the population of Ireland, seem a 
paradoxical proposition that the laws which 
affect the Roman Catholics furnish a clue by 
which, however complicated the mazes may be 
which constitute the labyrinth of calamity, it 
will not be difficult to trace our way. It may 
be asked, with a great appearance of plausibi- 
lity, (and indeed, it is often inquired,) what 
possible effect the exclusion of a few Roman 
Catholic gentlemen from Parliament, and of 
still fewer Roman Catholic barristers from the 
bench, can produce in deteriorating the moral 
habits of the people? This, however, is not 
the true view of the matter. The exclusion of 
Roman Catholics from office is one of the re- 
sults of the penal code, but it is a sophism to 
suggest that it is the sum total of the law itself, 
and that the whole of it might be resolved into 
that single proposition. he just mode of 
presenting the question would be this: “ What 
effect does the penal code produce by separat- 
ing the higher and the lower orders from each 
other?” Before I suggest any reasons of my 
own, it may be judicious to refer to the same 
writer, from whom I have extracted a descrip- 
tion of the state of the peasantry, with which 
its mt condition si arly co’ ds 
The authority of anther Youre is of great 
value, because his opinions were not in the 
least degree influenced by those passions which 
are almost inseparable from every native of 
Ireland. He was an Englishman—had no 
share in the factious animosities by which this 
country is divided—he had a cool, deliberate, 
and scientific mind—was a sober thinker, and 
a deep scrutiniser into the frame and constitu- 
tion of society, and was entirely free from all 
tendency to extravagance in speculation, either 
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political or religious. Arthur Young's book 
consists of two parts. In the first he gives a 
minute account of what he saw in Ireland, and 
in the second, under a series of chapters, one of 
which is appropriately entitled “‘ Oppression,” 
he states what he conceives to be the causes of 
the lamentable condition of the people. Hav- 
ing prefixed this title of “ oppression” to the 
2th page of the second part of his book, he 
says, “ The landlord of an Irish estate inhabited 
by Roman Catholics, is a sort of despot, who 
yields obedience in whatever concerns the poor 
to no law, but his own will. To discover what 
the liberty of a people is, we must live amongst 
them, and not look for it amongst the statutes 
of the realm : the language of written law may 
be that of liberty, but the situation of the poor 
may speak no language but that of slavery. 
There is too much of this contradiction in Ire- 
land; a long series of oppression, aided by 


many very ill-judged laws, has brought land- | 


lords into a habit of exerting a very lofty supe- 
riority, and their vassals into that of a most 
unlimited submission: speaking a language 
that is despised, professing a religion that is 
abhorred, and being disarmed, the poor find 
themselves, in many cases, slaves, even in the 
bosom of written liberty! . . . The abominable 
distinction of religion, united with the oppres- 
sive conduct of the little country gentlemen, or 
rather vermin of the kingdom, who were never 
out of it, altogether bear still very heavy on 
the poor people, and subject them to situations 
more mortifying than we ever behold in Eng- 
land.” In the next page after these prelimi- 
nary observations, this able writer (who said in 
vain fifty years ago, what since that time so 
many eminent men have been in vain repeat- 
ray points out more immediately the causes 
of the crimes committed by the peasantry, 
which he distinctly refers to the distinctions of 
religion. ‘‘ The proper distinction in all the 
discontents of the people is into Protestant and 
Catholic. The Whiteboys being labourin 

Catholics, met with all those oppressions i 
have described, and would probably have con- 
tinued in full submission, had not very severe 
treatment blown up the flame of resistance. 
The atrocious acts they were guilty of made 
them the objects of general indignation ; acts 
were passed for their punishment, which seem- 
ed calculated for the meridian of Barbary: 
it is manifest that the gentlemen of Ireland 
never thought of a radical cure, from overlook- 
ing the real cause of the disease, which, in 
fact, lay in themselves, and not in the wretch- 
es they doomed to the gallows. Let them 
change their own conduct entirely, and the 
poor will not long riot. Treat them like men, 
who ought to be free as yourselves: put an end 
to that system of religious persecution, which 
for seventy years has divided the kingdom 
against itself. In these two things lies the 
cure of insurrection—perform them complete- 
ly, and you will have an affectionate poor, in- 
stead of ques and discontented vassals ; a 
better treatment of the poor in Ireland is a very 
material point to the welfare of the whole Bri- 
tish empire. Events may happen which may 
convince us fatally of this truth. If not, op- 
pression would have broken all the spirit and 
resentment of men. By what policy the Go- 
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vernment of England can, for so many years, 
have permitted such an absurd system to be 
matured in Ireland, is beyond the power of 
plain sense to discover.” Arthur Young may 
be wrong in his inference, (I do not think that 
he is,) but, be he right or wrong, I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing that he, whose evidence 
was most dispassionate and impartial, referred 
the agrarian barbarities of the lower orders to 
the oppression of the Roman Catholics. But 
the passage which I have cited is not the 
strongest. The seventh section of his work ie 
entitled “ Religion.” After saying that “ the 
domineering aristocracy of five hundred thou- 
sand Protestants, feel the sweets of having two 
millions of slaves,” (the Roman Catholic body 
was then not one-third of what the penal code 
has since made it,) he observes, “ the disturb- 
ances of the Whiteboys, which lasted ten years, 


| (what would he now say of their duration ?) in 


spite of every exertion of legal power, were, in 
many circumstances, very remarkable, and in 
none more so than in the surprising intelligence 
among the Insurgents, wherever found. It 
was universal, and almost instantaneous. The 
numerous bodies of them, at whatever distance 
from each other, seemed animated by one zea! 
and not a single instance was known, in that 
long course of time, of a single individual be- 
traying the cause. The severest threats and 
the most splendid promises of reward had no 
other effect than to draw closer the bonds 
which cemented a multitude to all appearance 
so desultory. It was then evident that the iron 
hand of oppression had been far enough from 
securing the obedience or crushing the spirit 
of the people ; and all reflecting men, who 
consider the value of religious liberty, will wish 
it may never have that effect,—will trust in 
the wisdom of Almighty God, for teaching 
man to respect even those prejudices of hie 
brethren, that are imbibed as sacred rights, 
even from earliest infancy; that, by dear- 
bought experience of the futility and ruin of 
the attempt, the persecuting spirit may cease, 
and toleration establish that harmony and se 
curity which, five score years’ experience has 
told us, is not to be purchased at the expense of 
humanity.” 

This is strong language, and was used by = 
man who had no connecting sympathy of inte- 
rest, of religion, or of nationality with Ireland 
So unequivocal an opinion, expressed by a person. 
of such authority, and whose credit is not affect- 
ed by any imaginable circumstance, must be ad 
mitted to have great weight, even if there was 
a difficulty in perceiving the grounds on which 
that opinion rested. But there is little or none. 
The law divides the Protestant proprietor from 
the Catholic tiller of the soil, and generates a 
feeling of tyrannical domination in one, and 
of hatred and distrust in the other. The Irish 


peasant is not divided from his landlord by the 


ordinary demarcations of society. Another 
barrier is erected, and, as if the poor and the 
rich were not already sufficiently separated, 
religion is raised as an additional boundary be 
tween them. The operation of the feelings, 
which are the consequence of this division, is 
stronger in the county of Tipperary than else- 
where. It isa peculiarly Cromwellian district, 
or, in other words, the holy warriors of the 
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Protector chose it as their land of peculiar pro- 
mise, and selected it as a favourite object of 
confiscation. The lower orders have good me- 
mories. There is scarce a peasant who, as he 
passes the road, will not point to the splendid 
mansions of the aristocracy, embowered in 
groves, or rising upon fertile elevations, and 
tell you the name of the pious Corporal, or the 
inspired Sergeant, from whom the present pro- 
prietors derive a title which, even at this day, 
appears to be of a modern origin. These re- 
miniscences are of a most injurious tendency. 
But, after all, it is the system of religious sepa- 
ration which nurtures the passions of the pea- 
gantry with these pernicious recollections. 
They are not permitted to forget that Protes- 
tantism is stamped upon every institution in 
the country, and their own sunderance from 
the privileged class is perpetually brought to 
their minds. Judges, sheriffs, magistrates, 
Crown counsel, law officers,—all are Protes- 
tants. The very sight of a court of justice re- 
minds them of the degradations attached to 
their religion, by presenting them with the 
ocular proof of the advantages and honours 
which belong to the legal creed. It is not. 
therefore, wonderful that they should fee! 
themselves a branded caste ; that they should 
have a consciousness that they belong to a de 
based and inferior community ; and having no 
confidence in the upper classes, and no reliance 
in the sectarian administration of the law, that 
they should establish a code of barbarous legis- 
lation among themselves, and have recourse 
to what lord Bacon calls “ the wild justice” ot 
revenge. A change of system would not per- 
haps produce immediate effects upon the cha- 
racter of the people ; but I believe that its re- 
sults would be much more speedy than is ge- 
nerally imagined. At all events, the experi- 
ment of conciliation is worth the trial. Every 
other expedient has been resorted to, and has 
wholly failed. It remains that the legislature, 
after exhausting all other means of tranquilliz- 
ing Ireland, should, upon a mere chance of 
success, adopt the remedy which has at least 
the sanction of illustrious names for its recom- 
mendation. The union of the two great class- 
es of the people in Ireland, in other words, the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics, is in 
this view not only recommended by motives of 
policy, but of humanity; for who that has wit- 
nessed the scenes which | have (perhaps at too 
much length) detailed in these pages, can fail 
to feel that, if the demoralization of the people 
arises from bad government, the men who from 
feelings of partisanship persevere in that sys- 
tem of misrule, will have to render a terrible 
account ? 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 


Yes, ye may pay your ay nary duty, 
Vain throng! to Glory’s distant star, 
And ye may smile when blooming Beauty 

Rewards the gallant Son of War ; 


The Soldier’s Bride.—Cannibalism. 


| Oh! were her path the scene of brightness 














For me, I sigh to think that sorrow 
May soon that gentle heart betide, 

And soon a dark, a gloomy morrow, 
May dawn upon the Soldier's Bride. 






Pourtray'’d by ardent Fancy’s ray ; 
Ob! could her bosom thrill in lightness, 
When Glory’s pictured charms decay ; 
Could Hope still bless her ee slurnbers, 
And crown the dreams of youthfu! pride, 
Then might ye smile, ye thoughtless numbers 
Then greet with joy the Soldier's Bride. 
















But when dismay'd by threatening dangers, 
And doom’d in distant scenes to roam, 
To meet the chilling glance of strangers, 
And vainly mourn her peaceful home ; 
Oft will her tearful eye discover 
The tears her bosom once defied, 
Oft shal! the smiles that bless’d the lover 
Desert the Soldier's weeping Bride. 













And when, perchance, War's stunning rattle 
Greets from afar her shuddering ear, 
When, yielding to the fate of battle, 
Her hero meets an early bier ; 
Condemn d in hopeless grief to languish, 
She yields to Sorrow’s gushing tide, 
And tears express, in silent anguish, 
The sadness of the Soldier's Bride. 










What then avails the wreath of Glory? 
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| 
The victor it should crown is fled ; ' 
The din of fame, the martial story, 
Reach not the mansions of the dead ; 
She greets with sighs the dear-bought trea 
sure, ° 
That seems her sadness to deride, ' 
And shuns the mimic gleam of pleasure, . 
That mocks the Soldier's widow'd Bride. ; 
To me, her flowery crown of gladness \ 
Seems like the drooping cypress wreath ; 5 
Her nuptial throng—a train of sadness ; 
Her minstrel band—the dirge of death. c 
Ah! soon may Grief those blossoms sever, ¢c 
Despoil that cheek with blushes dyed, 8 
And cloud with dark despair for ever, tl 
The triumph of the Soldier's Bride ! x 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. al 
CANNIBALISM. . 
“ Tl faut convenir qu'il est impossible de vivre dans le in 
monde, sans jouer de tems en tems ia commedie.” 
Champfort. di 
To live in society, and to tolerate its goings- a 
on, requires either the influence of a good sub-  *" 
stantial passion, or no small share of frivolity. § “ 
At the outset of life, when we are boiling over > 
with health and temperament, when we are hot § 
in the pursuit of beauty, pleasure, or wealth, § 
we may contrive to shut our eyes to what is os 
passing around us, and to wrap ourseives up in 
an optimism founded much more on the tone § °° 
of our own organs than on the realities of ex- & 
istence. But when the period of illusions is f °° 
passed,—when we have arrived at “ years of wi 





discretion,” and, ceasing to feel, begin to think, 
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Cannibalism. 


so many incongruities stare us in the face, | 


such varied forms of evil press upon the atten- 


tion, that unless we can take refuge in a con- 


stitutional carelessness, or in determined habits 
of trifling, we may as well beat a retreat, for 
we are no longer fit for the world, nor the 
world for us. To live in society, we must sym- 

athize with it; but no sympathy can subsist 

tween the knaves and fools, who are playing 
the game of make-believe, and quarrelling 
over the stakes, and the désabusé, who sees 
through their trickery, and despises its objects 
There is no disguising from the cool eye of 
—_ that all living creatures exist in a 
state of natural warfare ; and that man (in hos- 
tility with all) is at enmity also with his own 
species. Man is the natural enemy of man ; 
and society, unable to change his nature, suc- 
ceeds but in establishing an hollow truce, by 
which, fraud is substituted for violence 


fellow man, however amusing, is but a coarse 
and rude method of turning him to account ; 
that our end is better attained after the Abys- 
sinian method of operating on the living sub- 
ject; that tears are more prolific than blood, 
and that lying and imposture are better and 
safer modes of working the raw material than 
roasting him whole. On the other hand, it is 
pleasanter to the victims to be cheated than 
murdered ; and as every man stands, or may 
stand, in the double relation of pursuer and 
ptey, the voice of the victims goes for some- 
thing in the calculation. This is the true ba- 
sis of social institutes ; and the theoretic per- 
fection of society would be found in that state 
in which a maximum of humbug should be 
united with a minimum of suspicion, in which 
the trout might be tickled with the greatest 
dexterity, and the powerful might, like the 
Vampire-bat, fan the powerless into a delicious 
slumber, while they were wasting his substance. 

The conservative principle of society, the 
cause of all mitigations of the cannibal tenden- 
cies of the animal, is that, while every one de- 


sires to eat his neighbour, every one is anxious | 
that his enemy shall not eat him; and that | 


while each is meditating an attack on the other, 


all are obliged to look to their own defence. In 


the early stages of society, war and slavery ex- 


isted in their fullest development, and the | 


waste of human life and happiness was enor- 
mous. ] 
above the conditiun of a serf preyed upon his 


neighbour, and the chieftain was an wholesale | 
| cape with life from his clutches, all suffer more 


consumer of human flesh. The misery result- 
ing from this state of things produced a gra- 
dual change. 
themselves; power became more equalized ; 
and the spirit of liberfy curbed the spirit of 
cannibalism. The desire, however, still sub- 
sists unabated in the heart of man; and the 
wits of the dethroned tyrants of the earth are 
set to work to defraud those whom they can 
no longer overpower. In this result of civili- 
zation, the present age far exceeds its prede- 
cessors ; and the cannibals of England, where 
greater dexterity is required to manage the 
cheat, are confessedly pre-eminent over those 
of the rest of the world, in the great art of 
wheedling their victims into an unresisting 
quiescence. 


Museum.—Vot. XII. 


Ex. | 
perience points out that killing and eating our | 
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Homer has proverbially established the peo- 
ple-eating propensity of monarchs as an incon- 
trovertible fact in the natural history of the 
species. But though despots, like other beasts 
of prey, waste more than they devour, the de- 
struction they cause is not comparable with 
that produced by some other classes of man- 
eaters. There is one class, for instance, which 
must be nameless, which at its regular meals 
swallows one-tenth of the whole agricultural 
population, not to speak of its occasional lun- 


| cheons, at the expense of the rest of the pub- 


lic. So exquisite is the address of these can- 
nibals, that they not only persuade their prey? 
like “ dilly dilly duck,” “to come and be kill 
ed” for the good of his own soul, but also en- 
gage him to knock every one on the head who 
presumes to question their right in his bones 
and blood. Of the iilitary cannibals it is not 
necessary to speak at length, because they 
chiefly prey upon each other, and because 
they rather should be considered as purveying 
for the appetites of their employers, than as 
acting for their own gratification. The law- 
yers are avery sly and subtile race of man- 
eaters, especially remarkable for the ingenuity 
of their nets, hooks, and ether engines for tak- 
ing their prey. They erect weirs so cleverly 
contrived, that on the outside the water-course 
seems quite smooth and unimpeded; while 
within, the labyrinth is so complicated, that 
not a fish of the utmost cunning can escape, 
except such as by their restless efforts to get 
out become so lean and shotten as not to be 
worth taking; and these may perhaps slip 





In the feudal times, almost every one | 


The feeble conspired to secure , 
upon a man, the wretch becomes instantly 


through some small hole, which is not consi- 
dered worth the trouble of stopping. Among 
these gentry there is one who may be taken as 
the very chief of all anthropophagi, since he 
consumes in his own proper person more than 
the whole tribe put together. His especial 
morsel is the human heart, which he mace- 
rates, by “ hope delayed,” till it is arrived at 
the proper state of mortification for his canni- 
bal appetite. Like Saturn of old, he consumes 
a vast number of infants; though he is so far 
unlike that god, as to be much too cunning to 
be takenin witha stone. He is likewise espe- 
cially fond of a madman; and, between the 
two, has generally to the value of some thirty 
or forty millions of pounds sterling in his war- 
rens, ready for killing. But so fond is he of a 
bankrupt above all other sorts of fare, that he 
will often not leave even a single bone of him at 
the end of the repast. Of the very few who es- 


orless. One losesa buttock, anothera shoulder ; 
and, strange to say, if he lays but his finger 


lighter by the process: indeed, so malignant is 
his nature, that while others must make some 
exertion to secure their prey, his mere inert- 
ness is the death of thousands ; and the Jess he 
stirs himself, the more vertain is the havoc he 
occasions. Another description of man-eaters, 
whose depredations have increased exceeding- 
ly of late years, consume a multitude of pea- 
sants to feed their hares and partridges; and 
by a refinement on cruelty, contrive to destroy 
not only the bodies but the souls of their vic- 
tims. In this process they will sometimes 
| waste as much as one-fourth of the whole 
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fruits of the earth; which, by raising the price 
of corn, consumes the sweat and blood even of 
the inhabitants of distant towns, which may be 
considered as served up to their tables in the 
shape of pasties, and perdrix au chow. Still, 
however, the destruction of these sportsmen is 
a mere trifle to the carnage they commit in 
their capacity of corn lords. Under the false 
and iniquitous pretence of flattering the far- 
mer, and preventing puddings from ever be- 
coming inordinately dear, they persuade poor 
silly manufacturers to submit to their cannibal 
proceedings ; and they destroy an entire po- 
pulation to furnish themselves with an addi- 
tional side-dish to their second course—just as 
the Romans killed singing-birds by hundreds 
for the sake of their brains. Like Diomede of 
old, they nourish their very studs upon human 
flesh ; sacrificing manufacturing towns with- 
out mercy, to ride a better horse at a fox- 
chase. Not, indeed, that these persons are 
more evil-minded than their neighbours. They 
are but men, like the rest ; and nothing worse 
can be laid to their door, than the common 
propensities of humanity. They have more 
power than others, and they abuse it accord- 
ingly ; but they do ill only as every other class 
does,—that is, to the full extent of their com- 
bined selfishness, ignorance, and opportunity 
In great cities, cannibalism takes an infinite 
variety of shapes. In the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s-street there are numerous slaugh- 
ter-houses, where men are daily consumed by 
the operation of cards and dice; and where 
they are caught by the same bait, at which 
Quin said he should have infallibly bitten. A 
similar process is likewise carried on in Change 
Alley, on a great scale; not to speak of that 
snare especially set for widows and children, 
called a“ joint stock speculation.” But your 
cannibal of cannibals is a Parliament patron 
Here, a great borough proprietor swallows a 
regiment at a single gulp; and there, the 
younger son of a lord ruminates over a colony 
till the very crows cannot find a dinner in it; 
and there again, a duke or a minister, himself 
and his family, having first “supped full of 
horrors,” casts a diocese to the side-table, to 
be mumbled at leisure by his son's tutor. The 
town is occasionally very indignant and very 
noisy against the gouls of Surgeon's Hall, be- 


cause they live upon the dead carcases of their | 


fellow-creatures; while, strange to say, it 
takes but little account of the hordes of wretches 
who openly, and in the face of day, hunt down 
living men in their nefarious dealings as porter 
brewers, quack doctors, informers, attorneys, 
manufacturers of bean flour, alum, and Port- 
land stone ; and torture their subjects like so 
many barbacued pigs, in the complicated pro- 
cesses of their cookery. 

Among the different parts of the British em- 
pire, Ireland stands conspicuously prominent 
for cannibalism ; six millions of Catholics be- 
ing there kept, as in a pen, for the private pick- 
ing of about five hundred thousand “ ascen- 
dancy boys,” who grow! like so many hungry 
mastiffs, if any one goes but near to the cage- 
door, or looks as if i meant to let them out. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, are on this 
account annually slain by the processes of 
starvation and fever, in order to be served up 


Cannibalism. 
























at the tables of the master caste ; and as an 
Irishman is not famous for patience, every now 
and then an insurrection or a rebellion adds to 
the desolation of that land of oppression. 

It is impossible to turn a steady eye upon 
society without being convinced that to live at 
the expense of the community (that is, of the 
working classes.) is the great object of all the 
world; that the various debates which are 
maintained respecting liberty, free-trade, fund- 
ing, currency, corn-laws, and Catholics, are all 
but so many modifications of the one great 
question of who shall work and who enjoy. 
Neither can it escape remark that fraud and 
hypocrisy are the two great instruments for 
complicating the discussion; and that popular 
ignorance is the raw material of political for- 
tunes. If the people understood their own in- 
terests, being as they are the strongest, the 
cannibal propensities of the few would be kept 
in a decent check; but the blindness and inea- 
pacity of the multitude compel them to assist 
in their own degradation, by forcing those who 
would guide them right, if not to absolute si- 
lence, at least to a disgraceful compromise with 
the whole truth. The man of sense, who dis- 
dains to join the conspiracy against his species, 
is not more disgusted with the knavery, than 
with the dupery by which he is surrounded. 
Whichever way he turns, he is encompassed 
by a circumvallation of common-places; and 
the pert self-sufficiency, with which the con- 
fiding multitude repeat them as undeniable 
truths, is at least as provoking, as the easy im- 
pudence of the clever rogues, who scarcely 
take the pains of concealing the machinery of 
their phantasmagoria, or of affecting to believe 
the doctrines they preach. In such a case, 
what is to be done, “ when to be grave exceeds 
all power of face?’ To preserve silence, is to 
sacrifice the dignity of personal character; 
while to speak out is to be misapprehended, 
misrepresented, calumniated, and traduced 
The honestest and the boldest man must hide 
a good half of his thoughts, if he would not be 
interdicted ab aqua et igni: for the sake of 
peace and quiet he must refrain from telling, 
by implication, every third man he meets, that 
he is a fool or a rascal, and making him feel 
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that in his eagerness to defraud others he is ci 
himself the dupe of his own stratagems. There a. 
are certain conventional bases upon which all @ pr 
questions of morals, politics, metaphysics, and an 
religion, must be argued, if you would escape wh 
stoning. No matter how false, absurd, or in- tru 
consistent with each other they may be,—to up 
dispute them, is to resign all chance of a hear- vic 
ing, all hope of a character for virtue or com J sar 
mon sense,—to offer yourself as the butt for all Hit 1 
the malice of all who live and fatten on the po shi 
pular lie, and to be spurned and assaulted by ter 
the very people for whose sake you have made upc 
the sacrifice. He who has not the courage tof the 
encounter this mass of evil, must pass through gro 
life with a bridle perpetually on his tongue. the 
He must hear with a becoming gravity the wo 
words honour and patriotism proceeding from tire 
the lips of pollution; he must hold law to be the: 
synonymous with justice, persecution with to-§ ply 





lerance, the doctrine of libel with the liberty of 
the press, universal pauperism with national 
prosverity, priestcraft with piety, and plunder 
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with loyalty and religion. He must not attempt 
to disturb the solemn plausibility which gives 
to vice the exterior of honesty. When disap- 
pointed in al] his hopes for the species, cured 
of his enthusiastic estimates of individual cha- 
racter, he must remain convinced of the hol- 
lowness of all around him without betraying 
by a word ur look, by a smile or a sneer, his 
knowledge of the falsehood. Nor is it alone 
on great questions that sincerity is perilous 
There is a “commune quoddam vinculum,” 
that binds the great and the little lies together, 
and you can never know when you are tread- 
ing upon dangerous ground. It occurred to 
ourselves to have lost caste for an entire even- 
ing, and to have passed for no better than athe- 
ists, for venturing to deny that Kean should 
be banished from the stage, while others, equal- 
ly frail, were applauded tothe skies. To doubt 
even the sanctity of a Wolf, or to question the 
“forty parson power” of Messrs. Gordon and 
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best but a dreary business, and it requires no 


| little animal spirits to undergo the infliction 


with decency. 


| 


| 
| 


Are you admitted on terms of 
familiarity to the domestic hearth of your 
friend, that privilege confers on you the oppor- 
tunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the fanits of his servants. and (what is worse) 
with the merits of his children 

A dinner of ceremony is a funeral without a 
legacy; an assembly is a mob, and a ball a 
compound of glare, tinsel, noise, and dust 
However amusing in their freshness, after a 
few repetitions, they are only rendered endura- 
ble by the prospect of some collateral gain, or 
the gratification of personal vanity. To exhi- 
bit the beauty of a young wife, er the diamonds 
of an old one; to be able to say the best thing 
that is uttered; to sport a red ribbon or a Wa- 
terloo medal in their first novelty; to carry a 


| point with a great man, or to borrow money 


} 


| 


Pope, would render the speaker suspected of | 


being suspicious. By long learning, however, 
we have in part mastered this difficulty; we 
have been trained to stand by, without winc- 
ing, while the second reformation is alleged to 
advance. We can bear the mention of Mr. 
Peel's candour, and of Lord Bathurst's high- 

indedness. We have suppressed all tempta- 
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tion to laugh at the men who set up the Pope 
in Italy, and tremble at him in Ireland; and 
nothing can exceed the demure compusure 
with which we look on, when prayers are of- 
fered to “ endow the lords of the council with 
grace, wisdom, and understanding.” But can 
this self-abnegation be practised without grief, 
indignation, and disgust? Is it not better, a 
thousand times better, to shut ourselves for 
ever in a garret, with the few authors who have 
dared to write after their conscience, than to 
be compelled eternally to wear a mask, to as- 


to successful imposture and triumphant folly ? 
A dog, a cat, a mouse, a spider is a better com- 

nion than the sycophant who will not trust 

is own reason, or who, beholding the truth, 

belies his own conscience to how! with the 
wolves. 

But then it may be said that the fond of so- 
ciety is somewhat redeemed by its forms; that 
a man may be a very competent rogue, or a 
pretty tolerable fool, without being wholly un- 
amiable, and that there are subjects upon 
which all the world are ages. 


from a rich one, may pass off an evening very 
well, with those who happen to be interested 
in such speculations; but, these things apart, 
the arrantest trifler in the circle must get wea- 
ry at last, and be heartily rejoiced when the 
conclusion of the season spares him all farther 
reiteration of the mill-horse operation. It is 


| this insipidity of society that forces so many of 


| 


} 
} 
| 





It is quite | 


true that the largest part of conversation t=rns | 


upon eating and drinking, the weather, the 
vices and follies of our neighbours, and a thou- 
sand other trifles that lead not to dispute; and 
it must be admitted that it is bad companion- 
ship to be eternally canvassing the greater in- 
terests of life, and forcing = society opinions 


upon things in general. 
themes in plenty which belong to the neutral 
ground of debate; but it is very pitiable that 
they should so ill bear repetition. All the 
world, if they dared avow as much, are heartily 
tired of them. Like cursing and swearing, 
they are ey unmeaning expletives to sup- 
ply the lack of sense, to gain time, and to give 
a man the satisfaction of sometimes hearing 
his own voice. With all the assistance of cards, 
music, dancing, and champagne, society is at 


here are, indeed, | 


| 
| 


its members upon desperate adventures of gal- 
lantry, and upon deep play. Any thing, every 
thing is good to escape from the languor and 
listlessness of a converse from which whatever 
interests is banished. Many a woman loses 
her character, and many a man incurs a ver- 
dict for ruinous damages, in the simple search 
of that rarest of all rare things in society—a 
sensation. Neither is the matter much mend- 
ed, if, barring the insipidity of bon-ton compa- 
ny, you plunge into the formal gravity of the 
middle classes, or into the noisy, empty mirth 
of the lower. The man of sense and feeling, 


sociate without sympathy, and to bow the head | wherever he goes, will find himself in a mino- 


rity, in which few will speak his language or 
comprehend his ideas. He will seldom return 
to his home without a weary sense of the “stale, 
flat, and unprofitable” nothings he has been 
compelled to entertain in his intercourse with 
the world,—without the recollection of some 
outrage on his independence, some dogmatism 
that he dared not question, some impertinence 
that he dared not confute. With his ears ring- 
ing with blue-stocking literature, threadbare 
sophistries, forms erected into important prin- 
ciples, mediocrity elevated into consideration, 
and the pre-eminence of the vain, the ignorant, 
and the contemptible, he will shut himself up 
in his solitude, and say with the Englishman 
at Paris, Je m'ennuis trés bien ici. Against 
the recurrence of these annoyances, day after 
day renewed, what nerves can hold out? As 
life advances, time becomes precious, every 
moment is counted, every enjoyment is com- 
puted ; and while the effort necessary for pleas- 
ing and being pleased becomes greater, the mo- 
tive for making that exertion grows less. When 
the sources of physical gratification are dried 


| up, and the illusions of life are dissipated, there 


remaine nothing for enjoyment but a tranquil 
fireside, and the mastery of our own ideas and 
of our own habits in the privacy of home. But 
then, to enjoy these, you must not have a me- 
thodist wife, and you must have a porter who 
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can lie with a good grace, a fellow who could | 
say “not at home,” though death himself | 
knocked at the door. Neither should you read | 
the newspapers, nor walk the streets. The | 
times are long gone by since “ wisdom cried | 
out there.” Folly, impertinence, sheer imper- 

tinence, has exclusive possession of the king's | 
highway; and a dog with a tin-kettle at his 

tail has as good a chance as the wretch who 

dares to tread the pavement without partaking | 
of the ruling insanity. Oh! Mr. Brougham, | 
Mr. Brougham! your schoolmaster has a great | 
deal yet to do: pray Heaven his rods and his | 
fools’ caps may hold out ' M 


From Blackwood's Magazine 
TO “ BEAUTY.” 
1 


THe morn is up! wake, Beauty, wake ' 
The flower is on the lea, 
The blackbird sings within the brake, 
The thrush is on the tree ; 
Forth to the balmy fields repair, 
And let the breezes mild 
Lift from thy brow the falling hair, 
And fan my little child— 
Yet if thy step be ‘mid the dews, 
Beauty! be sure to change your shoes 
2 
‘Tis noon! the butterfly springs up, 
High from her couch of rest, 
And scorns the little blue-bell cup 
Which all night long she press'd 
Away! we'll seek the walnut’s shade, 
And pass the sunny hour, 
The bee within the rose is laid, 
And veils him in the flower ; 
Mark not the lustre of his wing, 
Beauty ! be careful of his sting ! 


3. 


'Tis eve! but the retiring ray 
A halo deigns to cast 

Round scenes on which it shone all day, 
And gilds them to the last ; 

Thus, ere thine eyelids close in sleep, 
Let Memory deign to flee 

Far o’er the mountain and the deep, 
To cast one beam on me! 

Yes, Beauty! ‘tis mine inmost prayer— 


But don't forget to curl your hair! R.H 


From the London Magazine 


| and among the best even there. 





THE STORY OF THE LADY OLIVIA 
DE CASTRO. 


Ir is strange, and often lamentable, to consi- 
der the influence which 
upon private fortunes. I do not now speak of 
the widows made by war, or of the other many 
and dreadful otisiags which that awful | 
scourge inflicts upon humanity. The stream | 
of the public destinies carries upon its bosom 


| 
| 


ublic events have | 
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many a private shallop; sometimes aided by 
its current, and adorned by its course of beau- 
ty, but far more often, after a long succession 
of perils, wrecked and utterly destroyed. 

Who, but a soothsayer, would have seen any 
connexion between the fortunes of Herbert 
Meynell, the son of an English knight and 
dame, born and bred in England,—and those 
of Donna Olivia de Castro, the daughter of a 
Spanish Grandee, whose only migrations had 
been between her father’s castle in Old Cas- 
tile, and his palace at Madrid? And yet these 
two persons fixed the fate of each other’s lives. 
And what brought them together? The course 
of public events 

Sir Herbert Meynell's father had been one 
of those gentlemen, of knightly families, who 
bought the hereditary knighthood, which 
James I. constituted for pecuniary purposes, 
under the title of baronet. He wasa favourite 
of the King, and his son was bred up very 
much about the person of Prince Charles. Sir 


| Herbert was thus, at the period of his father’s 


death, which happened in the year 1620, when 
he was about two-and-twenty years old, far 
from being the coarse, uninstructed, unman- 
nerly bumpkin, which the mere country gen- 


| * 
| tlemen of England almost universally were at 


He had been bred about the court, 
He had great 
natural advantages, and he had cultivated 


that day. 


| them, whether of body or of mind, to the ut- 


most. Accordingly, at the time that he suc- 
ceeded to the very large property of his father, 
—another advantage of the extent of which he 
was fully conscious,—he was one of the most 
accomplished gallants of the court—in which 
he fixed his residence. Coming from the mid- 
land, he had family connexions with the Lord 
of the ascendant, Buckingham; and, although 
not by office one of his retainers, he was con- 
stantly about his person, and was considered 
as one of his most favoured followers. 

Accordingly, when that most extraordinary 
expedition, the Prince’s journey to Spain, was 
resolved on, Sir Herbert was singled out as one 
of the galaxy of noble and gallant persons who 
were to go direct to Spain, and form the reti- 
nue of the Prince during his residence at Ma- 
drid. Buckingham had originally wished that 
he should accompany them ; but, as their es- 
cort was literally limited to three—Sir Francis 
Cottington, Sir Richard Graham, and Endy- 
mion Porter—this was found to be impeiatie. 
He went out, however, with Lord Denbigh, 
Lord Kensington, Lord Cecil, Lord Howard, 
and the other young nobles who formed the 
court of the Prince at Madrid. 

Never, perhaps, was there more youth, beau- 
ty, wit, wealth, and rank, congregated - 
ther, than in thiscortége. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whose eminence itself had originally 
arisen from his advantages of person, was, at 
this time, in the very zenith of manhood, and 
an unparalleled course of continued success had 
added all the vis vite—the animation, buoy- 
ancy, and brilliancy—which are the usual at- 
tendants on good fortune. The young noble- 
men who had followed the prince to Madrid, 
were the very élite of the court. They had 
been singled out with reference to their showy 
and imposing qualities; and, though the Prince 
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himself already indicated that cold and re- 
served temper, which afterwards proved of so 
much detriment during the course of his ill- 
fated life, yet it could scarcely have been pos- 
sible for Francis I. or Henri Quatre to have 
gathered around him a retinue more distin- 
guished for grace, vivacity, and [air de Cour. 

But, even among these, Sir Herbert Mey- 
nell stood prominent. He was, at this time, 
scarcely five-and-twenty. Tall, graceful, and 
athletic in form—with the eye of a falcon, yet 
a smile soft, sweet, and penetrating as that of 
a woman; bred, too, under the eye of Buck- 
ingham, with this model of courtly grace and 
gallantry constantly in view, no wonder that 
he had imbibed much of that exquisite man- 


ner, which even his enemies admit Bucking- | 


ham to have possessed, and still less wonder 


that he should also have contracted some of | 


those vices which even his best friends have 
never denied. 


of Spain, in person and outward manner; what 
he was in heart, the following narrative will 
probably show :— 

It was in the month of May, 1623, that a 
bull-fight was held at Madrid, for the purpose 


of displaying this national exhibition to the | 


Prince of Wales. Splendidly as these shows 
were always got up, especially when honoured 
by the reyal presence, the magnificence was 
redoubled on the present occasion, as may very 
naturally be supposed. And, indeed, if the ob- 
ject were to display to the English prince an 
exhibition of Spanish character, no means so 
well calculated for the purpose could have 
been chosen. It went, indeed, a little farther 
than was, probably, intended: for a// the points 
of that character that were displayed, were 
not, perhaps, quite in consonance with the 
ideas of the Prince. 

Certainly, in those days, a public bull-fight 
might be considered as a condensation, upon 
one spot, of all the most prominent parts of the 
national disposition in Spain. The love of dis- 
play—not the light, gay, and giddy feeling of 
the Frenchman—but more grave, more solid, I 


had almost said solemn—partaking rather of | 
the nature of the tournament of old days than | 


of the ball-room of modern times,—with such 
vane ol did the Spanish cavaliers enter the 
area, 
and, casting up their eyes to the galleries, 
loaded with beauty, which stretched around 
the enclosure, above,—await with proudly 
swelling hearts the signal which was to give 
them the opportunity of exhibiting their per- 
sons and their prowess to such fair beholders. 
And these very beauties formed in them- 
selves no trivial portion of the exhibition. The 
ladies of the court, accustomed to mix freely 
in society, were there very much as the Belles 
of London or Paris go to the opera; but the 
great majority were persons who, exalted 
though they might be in rank, yet, living only 
in private life, were subject to the many and 
minute restrictions, which the modes of life, 


then prevalent in Spain,enforced. To these a | 





* Buckingham’s wearing the French cos- | 


tume was one of the first things by which he 
gave offence at the court of Spain 


Such was Sir Herbert Mey- | 
nell, at the time that he arrived at the Court | 


ressed splendidly, but rigidly nationally,” | 
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bull-fight was a gala looked to with eagerness, 
and enjoyed with delight. With all the ad- 
vantages of dress—placed too in a position 
conspicuous, yet, at the same time, not pain- 
fully so, from its being occupied by all alike, 
few things could be more dazzling than thie 
circle of loveliness and brilliancy. The Spa- 
nish ladies are, or, at least, then were, pecu- 
liarly fitted for this species of exhibition. Less 
light, lively, and vivid than the French, they 
probably shone less in the ball-room or the 
salon; but their full, deep, Cleopatra-like or- 
der of beauty admirably became a position such 
as this, where they sat as the arbitresses and 
rewarders of the exertions of their preuz. 
There is something in the repose of a Spanish 
woman's countenance, indicating, as it does, 
the slumber of profound, fervent, even fierce, 
passion beneath, which impresses the mind 
more than almost any other description of 
beauty. 

Upon a foreigner, especially, this effect is 
strong, and the bold and loose gallants of the 
English court had not looked upon the fair Ibe- 
rians unmoved ; and, if report spoke truly, they 
had not failed to push the advantages of their 
position to the utmost. These advantages 
were many and great. Not only the romantic 
nature of the Prince’s journey had tended to 
draw the curiosity of all Madrid upon himself 
and every one belonging to him ; but, as they 
were foreigners, they were supposed to be, toa 
certain extent, privileged persons, and were 
held excused from many of those formalities 
and regulations of etiquette, which tend so 
much to throw impediments in the way of 
speedy acquaintance. It is possible, indeed, 
that this exemption was readily granted by 
persons who thought that there might be worse 
arrangements than for their daughters to ac- 
company the Infanta to England, as the wives 
of the Prince’s courtiers. At all events, there 
seemed to be a general understanding that the 
Englishmen were not expected thoroughly to 
conform to all the niceties of Spanish etiquette 
—an understanding to which the young ladies 
were very willing to accede, and the young 
gentlemen not at all. It may be supposed, in- 
deed, that these last could by no means highly 
approve of such arrangements; and they hated 
their visiters, therefore, with a very cordial and 
hospitable hatred. Indeed, the chief enjoy- 
| ment which the cavaliers promised to them- 
selves in this bull-fight, was that, for once, they 
would be the sole objects of attraction, as their 
foreign rivals, of course, did not enter into the 
arena. “I wish to heaven they would,” mut- 
tered one of the combatants ; “ the world would 
then see the difference between a true Castil- 
lian and these northern savages.” Perhaps, it 
may not be considered quite a fair ground of 
contempt, that the foreigners did not under- 
stand this peculiarly Spanish exercise ; but, 
even in our days, the same spirit exists; an 
Englishman despises a Frenchman, because he 
cannot defend himself with his fists, and a 
Frenchman an Englishman because he cannot 
fight with a rapier. 

The Spaniards, in this instance, had reckon- 
ed without their host. That division of the 
gallery in which the court sat attracted more 
| eyes than ever court at bull-fight had done be- 
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fore ; and it was not unnatural to attribute this | 


to the presence of the Prince, of Buckingham, 
and of the gallant retinue by which they were 
attended. The feats in the arena were as dan- 
gerous, as skilful, and as gallant as usual; but 
the interest of the fair spectators in the vicissi- 
tudes of the fight was far less keenly excited. 
The cavaliers were furious, but it was quite 
natural—for bull-fights they saw frequently ; 
but princes-errant and their train formed a 
sight most unusual, indeed. 

The Englishmen themselves, however, were 
warmly interested by the fine and daring spec- 
tacle which was passing before theireyes. As 
for its being cruel also, few people think the 
worse of any sport for that, even now. But 
then the very meaning of the term was not 
known by the great. Meynell alone saw but 
little of the fight. The bull made a splendid 
first rush, and as Sir Herbert was moving on- 
ward to get a fuller view of what would next 
happen, fis eye lighted upon an object which 


ut bull, and cavaliers, and matadores out of | 


is head in an instant. It was a young lady of 
about eighteen. She was seated just outside 


the space enclosed for the court and its follow- | 


ers. 


Being a little in front of where Meynell | 


had been standing, he had not observed her | 


till, as he was moving forward, a part of his 


dress becoming hitched upon the rail, he turn- | 


ed back to disengage it; and then his eyes 
rested full upon the loveliest face which, till 
then, they had ever beheld. The English 
court was, in the reign of James I[., undoubdt- 
edly remarkable for the degree of beauty which 
adorned it. 
any thing so lovely as this he had never seen 
A picture of this lady hangs in the gallery at 
Arlescot-hall ; but it is, in several respects, dif- 
ferent from what she was at this time. There 
was health, as well as beauty, in the cheek ; 
and, in lieu of that deep and desolate sadness 
which strikes every one so vividly as existing 


But Meynell felt in an instant that | 
| the boll was making a furious rush at a cava- 
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had deceived him: on the contrary, the more 
he gazed, the more headmired. His thoughts 
ran back to the memory of the English beau- 
ties whom he had wooed—but none could com- 
pare with this peerless Spaniard. He scanned 
the peculiar points of hee national beauty, and 
thought them so many ingredients of perfec- 
tion. The ideas which Byron has since put 
into such beautiful verse, filled his mind :— 
how much 
Hath Phabus woo'd in vain to spoil her 
cheek, 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous 
clutch! 
Who round the North for paler dames would 
seek ? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, 
wan, and weak! 





Meynell was not a man to let his admiration 
long remain unknown to its object. “I will 
wait,” thought he, “a little while for an op- 
portunity to accost her—and, if it does not oc- 
cur, I will make one.” It did occur, however, 
and that speedily. 

The combat had been going on for some 
time, eagerly gazed upon by the lady, but not 
in the least looked at by Sir Herbert, who, on 
the contrary, was occupied in watching the 
variations of her speaking face, as the events 
in the arena below fluctuated. On a sudden 
she turned pale as death, and uttered an ex- 
clamation amounting to a scream—and, at the 
same moment, there seemed to be a strong 
movement of anxiety and horror pervading 
the assembly. Meynell looked up, and saw that 


| lier whose horse was desperately wounded, and 
Pp 


who was himself hurt. From the incapacity 


| of the horse to move quickly, the destruction 
| of the rider seemed inevitable, and, just as he 


in the eyes of that picture, there were the | 
brightness and animation of an unclouded spi- | 


rit, and the pride of a beauty, a noble and a 
Spaniard—mitigated and qualified, however, 
by an expression both of sensitiveness and 
kindly feeling. She was speaking at the mo- 
ment Meynell first caught sight of her, and 
pointing out something in the arena, to a lady 
who appeared to be her mother. The sweet, 
soft, and musical tone of her voice—the beauty 
of her lips as they moved in speaking, and dis- 
played, from time to time, the exquisite teeth 
within—the formation of the rounded and deli- 
cate arm, as it was outstretched in the act of 
pointing—and, almost above all, the hand itself 
that pointed—the whole picture, in short, 
struck Meynell with the keenest admiration 
and delight ;—he stopped short, and, after a 
few moments, drew near to the rail—and sat 


down within a few paces of this enchanting vi- | 


on 

Sir Herbert had, undoubtedly, been, to use 
a homely but expressive phrase, somewhat 
taken a-back by the sudden view of a creature | 
so inexpressibly lovely. But he was not a man g 
to lose his self-possession—or, at least, not | chestnut horse, came in time to rescue him.” 


speedily to regain it—even under such circum- 
stances as these. He lovked, and looked 
again—to ascertain whether his first glance 


disappeared from the sight of Meynell, in con- 
sequence of coming too near to the gallery in 
which he sat for his eye to reach the ground, 
—it was evident that the cavalier was fallin 
from his horse backwards, the bull having al- 
ready reached and attacked it in front. The 
lady leaned back in her seat, and, covering 
her face with her hands, trembled violently. 
Meynell sprang forwards, and, with some lit- 
tle difficulty, reached the edge of the gallery. 
He was just in time to behold the rescue of 
the cavalier. The bull had already stooped to 
gore him, when one of his comrades, rushing 
in at full speed, wounded the bull, and drew 
him off to another part of the arena. 

Meynell immediately returned to his pre- 
vious seat, and, leaning over, said to the lady 
— Calm yourself, Madam, he is safe.” 

She withdrew her hands from before her 
eyes, and, seeing the young Englishman, 
whom she had observed spring forward at the 
moment of alarm, she answered, with the ani- 
mation of still remaining fear,“ Are you cer- 
tain, sir? I saw that terrible animal close upon 
him !"—* Fair lady, I assure you, I saw the 
cavalier rise, and he was but slightly hurt; 
the gentleman, whom you see yonder on the 


The conversation having once begun, Mey- 
nell took sufficient care that it should not 
drop. At first, he was rather hampered by hie 
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difficulty in speaking Spanish; and he com- | leaning forward, and apparently speaking with 
— of his being a poor Englishman, who | great rapidity and earnestness. 


ad not been Jong enough in S 
come his northern ignorance, in a manner 
which announced that he was one of the 
Prince's suite—a fact which, as he well knew, 
was at that moment more likely to forward 
him in his suit with any lady in Madrid, than 


if he had been a grandee of the first class. | 
| Castro, there would, in this court of form and 


But he did not yet know Olivia de Castro, or 
he would have felt how little impression such 
things as that made upon her mind. She re- 
lieved him, however, on the scure of language, 
by asking him whether he spoke French. 
“ My mother,” she added, looking towards her, 
“is a Frenchwoman, and her language is, con- 
sequently, as familiar to me as my own.” 


At this Sir Herbert was delighted; for he 
fully felt the exceeding disadvantage of having 
so faulty a weapon as a language which he 
imperfectly understood. “ \t is like fencing 
with one’s left hand,” said he to himself, “ be- 
sides the chance of making some blunder, so 
ludicrous, as inevitably to cast ridicule upon 
the speaker. Any thing but that | could make 
head against—but once the idea of ridicule 
falls upon a wooer—the die is cast—it is all in 
vain!” 

The conversation now proceeded with ani- 
mation. Donna Olivia was most curious about 


England, and the English—their habits, their 
modes of thinking—* And they are all here- 
tics?” she asked, crossing herself. 


“ By far the greatest part,” answered Sir 
Herbert; “but you see,” he added; for he 
did not relish the tone in which she had 
spoken, or the look by which she had accom- 
panied it—* you see that the animosities be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant have all passed 
away. Here is our Prince come over, like a 
knight of the olden time, to woo the king's 
fair sister ; and the Pope himself is about to 
give his sanction to their union.” 

«“ But still, he is a heretic; said Donna 
thinking aloud. 

“ Ah! sits the wind in that quarter?” said 
Sir Herbert to himself—*“ it is hard but I will 
trim my sails to meet it."—‘ He has been so 
bred ;” he added aloud—* our religion is in- 
stilled into us in our youth, before we have 
means of judgment. We Protestants, indeed, 


have license to investigate; and if in so doing, | 
we found we had been trained in the wrong, | 


we should undoubtedly embrace the right.”’ 

“ Aye! indeed!” exclaimed Donna Olivia— 
and her cheek kindled, and her eyes flashed, as 
she turned them upon Sir Herbert, as though 
to scan him minutely. 

Meynell avoided the glance—but he saw it 
full well, and thoroughly read its expression. 
“I thought so,” he said within himself—* that 
way lies my path, and it may lead me far.” 


It was little more than a month after the 
scene at the bull-fight, that the waning moon, 
as she shed her melancholy light upon the 
splendid garden of Don Guzman de Castro's 
palace, han upon two figures who were 
seated in one of its rich alcoves. The lady's 
head was drooped upon her bosom, and she 
looked not towards her companion, who was 


pain to over- | 


«Js it not enough, Olivia,” he said, “ that you 
have weaned me trom the faith of my fathers— 


| would you make me also untrue to my Prince? 


No!—our marriage must be secret, or it cannot 
be at all. If it were known that Sir Herbert 
Meynell, the follower and friend of Bucking- 
ham, was married to the Donna Olivia de 


etiquette, be an end of the Prince's negotiation 
atonce. No, my love,” he continued, soften- 
ing his voice as he spoke—* our union must be 
secret. A few months passed, and I may own 
you to be mine in the tace of the world—and 
carry you to my own country, where you will 
reign the queen of beauty in the court, and 
the mistress of my whole soul, and heart, and 
happiness, in our home.” 

“ Then, why not wait till then?” said Olivia, 
in a low faltering tone—as though, even when 
she asked it, she was quite aware of the an- 
swer her lover would make. 

“ Trifle not with me thus!” he exclaimed— 
“You know that in three days | shall have 
left Spain. I cannot assign to the Prince the 
real cause of my reluctance, and he has singled 
me out to bear Jettersto the King. I must go. 
And can | go without putting it beyond the 
reach of fate that you should be mine? Can I 
go, and leave you exposed to the constant so- 
licitations of Don Guzman, that you should 
marry the Conde? How can | know how soon 
they may not be turned into commands, and 
enforced with every species of severity ?” 

“And could you doubt my truth, though 
they were ?” said Olivia, turning her eyes full 
upon her lover's face, with a look that might 
have reassured the soul of Othello, in his 
fiercest mood. But Meynell did not doubt. 
He knew full well, that though she had ten- 
dered to her the throne of Spain and the 
Indies on the one hand, and that she were 


| threatened with a dungeon on the other, the 
_ . | faith of Olivia de Castro, once pl 
Olivia, thoughtfully, and almost as though | : ro, once plighted, weeld 


remain unbroken. Assurance was not his ob- 
ject, for he would not have doubted if he had 
gone; and, moreover, he was not going. His 
journey to England was a fiction, invented to 
serve the very purpose to which he was now 
applying it; for this cratty and corrupt cour- 
tier—this worthy pupil of his false and reck- 
less master, Buckingham—heeded not the 
means, so the end were gained; nay, when 
the end wus such as that for which he was now 
striving, it would truly have been cause for 
wonder if any means had seemed to him for- 
bidden. 

“ Doubt you, dearest? No—”" he answered ; 
“doubt never can cross my breast with regard 
to you. But I know not what they do in 
Spain. I know only that strange things, such 
as we hear not of in England, are done. 
Fathers here have power inordinate, and they 
scruple little how they use it. Dearest, you 
must be mine before I quit Madrid. If not, I 
cannot go in peace—if not, I cannot go at all! 
Yes,” he continued, as though he were wrought 
to a paroxysm of passion, * | will forfeit all— 
duty, country, friends—all! rather than leave 
you without having made you irrevocably 
mine!" 
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Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Cas- 
tro had never seen Herbert Meynell. He now 
was master of her whole soul. He had begun 
by letting her have hopes that he might be 


won from his heretic faith, and that thus a soul | 


might be gained for heaven. With consum- 


mate art, had he led heron and on by degrees, | 


feigning that his mind was more and more 
moved, while he assured himself of the reality 
that hers was so. 


the subtlety of the fiend, given her wherewith 
to deceive herself, blinded her at first: but long 
before the conversion was completed, she felt 
that her fate was fixed for ever—she felt that 
she /ored—loved with that fierce intensity, 
that overflowing tenderness, that fixed unity, 
with which a soul like hers alone could love. 
Let not the reader smile at the short time that 
hed sufficed to operate this. We all know—it 
ia well if we have not experienced—that, in 
some situations, years are condensed into 
months, nay, weeks—feelings which would be 
spread over the whole life of the cold and the 
cautious, are often accumulated and com- 
pressed into one hour of intense sensation. 

When Meynell saw that the blow was 
stricken, that her mind and heart were his be- 
yond the power of recall, he allowed the work 
of proselytism to go on more rapidly ; and her 
full fervent confession of unrepressed, irre- 
pressible love was made, as she believed, to a 
Catholic. Still she hesitated: both the diffi- 
eulties and the duties of her position hampered 
her; and it needed the feigned mission to 
England to hurry her into the fatal step of a 
private marriage. 

That once secured, Meynell, of course, was 
no longer compelled to leave Spain. The al- 
most delirium of joy with which she received 
the intelligence that he was to remain, touch- 
ed, for a moment, the heart of this wicked and 
crue! man. For an instant, remorse stung him 
to the quiek; and, as he pressed her to his 
bosom, and fondly kissed her brow, the truth 
hovered on his lips—he was on the point of 
telling her all. But the habits of evil years 
proved too strong for the repentant impulse of 
one moment ;—he held his peace 

It was within a few days after this marriage 
that the picture which hangs at Arlescot Hall 
was begun. Velasquez did not know who the 
lady was that came, secretly, to sit to him; 
but, concluding it to appertain to one of the 
love-adventures so common at Madrid, he was 
contented with having to paint one of the love- 
liest faces that artist ever transferred to can- 
vass, and made no inquiries. The picture was 
purposely made small for the object of porta- 
bility. “It is only a head,” thought the great 
master, “ but it is worthy of being, and it shall 
be, the finest that ever passed from my pencil.” 

“ What a radiant creature !"” he exclaimed, 
one day, as he stood gazing on the unfinished 
work, at the hour he expected his sitter,— 
“ that brow how noble !—those eyes how beam- 
ing with the fire of youth and health, and of a 
keen, deep, and all-pervading happiness also! 
How that spirit pervades the whole face, and 

ives it added life and brilliancy! This must 

love,—happily-fortaned love !—nought else 
could shed such radiance upon such a counte- 


They met almost daily. | 
The religious motive which Meynell had, with | 
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nance. Alas! how seldom is it thus! But so 
glorious a creature as this, indeed, deserves 
a)” 

“ The expression of the eyes was less bright 
to-day,” thought the painter, as he looked at 
the progress of the picture, after the sitter was 
gone; “1 did much perceive it at the time, 
but [ copied closely, exactly, the expression 


| that was there, and certainly the countenance 


is a /ittle clouded. It may have been error—I 
may have gazed upon those eyes, till, without 
a figure, they dazzled me, and the very beauty 
of their light may have prevented my render- 
ing it. 1 will be very careful next time.” 

He was so; but the diminished brightness 
was, this time, beyond doubt. It was distinctly 
perceptible as she sat, and still more so in the 
portrait after she was gone. “The character 
of this piece is altering visibly,” thought Ve- 
lasquez, as he closely examined the picture 
“this is not as it was. I had thought that | 
should have executed the most radiant counte- 
nance that my art has ever yet embodied, but 
this will not be so now. It is beautiful—most 
beautiful still!—perhaps, even more so than 
before; but it is saddened and subdued. Alas! 
it is as is wont! Love's brilliant morning has 
become clouded over ere noon. Pray heaven 
a storm do not supervene ere sunset!” 

And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from 
being faithfully copied from those of the living 
Donna Olivia, become sadder and sadder every 
day ; till, at last, when the picture was finish- 
ed, they bore that look of desolation and 
broken-heartedness which is so remarkable in 
them still. And what could have changed the 
whole character of that speaking countenance 
in so short a time? What could have reduced 
that heart from the delicious thrill, which ac- 
companies accomplished love, to the dark, 
dreary, and desolate sensation which wrings it 
when it first discovers that even that is vanity ? 
Was it in the nature of man thus to wound a 
creature such as this—whose lofty soul had 
become softened, whose ardent affection had 
been kindled into a blaze, for him? Yes, so 
alas, it was! The cold-hearted, if not cold- 
blooded, follower of Buckingham, had already 
dashed the bloom from this fair flower—and it 
was drooping before his eyes. 

The gradations by which Donna Olivia's 
misery came upon her, were very similar, in 
kind, with those through which her love had 
grown. Soon after their marriage, when the 
prize was won—when this lovely and gifted 
creature was irrevocably his—and his 


“ joys were lodged beyond the reach of 
fate,” 
Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant and 
minute hypocrisy that was necessary to keep 
up, in his wife, the belief that he really had 
become a convert to the Catholic faith: The 
first time a doubt of this crossed her :nind was, 
probably, the bitterest moment Olivia had ever 
undergone. Her religious feelings were such 
as might be expected in a Spaniard of that 
age, with the addition that that Spaniard was a 
woman of the strongest feelings and passions, 
and that, up to that period, religion had been 
the only object they had had to feed on. And 
even when that supreme and paramount pas- 
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sion, love, had taken possession of her breast, it 
had been, as it were, introduced by the agency 
of religion : its progress had been accompanied 
vy religious thoughts and anxieties; and its 
} en, we been almost simultaneous with the 
completion of the conversion which had gone 
on with its gradations. She felt, too, that this 
was her work—she felt that she had saved the 
soul of the man whom she adored. What, then, 
must have been her agony, when first his man- 
ner made her doubt whether his proselytism 
were real! We, in these days, and of the 
Protestant faith, can scarcely understand the 
degree of exclusiveness which Catholics then 
attached to their creed. “He is a heretic— 
and, therefore, must he be damned eternally !” 
Such was the immediate and necessary conclu- 
sion to which every mind came, when once 
the, to them, awful fact was established, that 
he was a heretic. 

As this doubt increased within Olivia's mind, 
her soul sickened, and her spirit drooped. The 
eternal salvation of him whom she loved almost 
as her own was in jeopardy ; and as though 
this idea were not misery enough to crush her 
heart, she could not conceal from herself that 
he had played the hypocrite. “ And yet,—no,” 
she thought, “ that cannot be! he is too noble, 
too honourable, too true —His love for me 
blinded his reason, and carried him forward be- 
yond the reality! He thought that he believed 
—it was his overwhelming passion that de- 
ceived him !"’ 

But alas! she soon found that whatever that 

ssion might have been, it now, undoubtedly, 
had no such violent influence upon his mind. 
He grew impatient and testy wee she urged 
the subject of religion ; and in his heat would 
say things which stabbed her to ,the heart's 
core, and lay there, corroding it into torture, 
while he, light, careless, and cold, had forgot- 
ten he had ever so spoken. Indeed, as the 
Prince's stay at Madrid drew towards an end, 
Sir Herbert's behaviour changed so complete- 
ly as to open the eyes of the unhappy Donna 
Olivia at last. “ He loves me no more—he 
never could have loved me!'’—for Sir Herbert 
began to talk of the necessity of his accom- 
panying the Duke of Buckingham on his re- 
turn to England, and of the impracticability of 
Donna Olivia coming at the same time. It is 
strange that though this wounded every feeling 
of her sensitive nature, yet lofty and even 
haughty in mind as she had always previously 
been, she did not display, under her lover's 
coolness, the slightest tinge of that fierceness 
and violence which women of such tempera- 
ments usually show under ill-requital. No— 
she was totally subdued, broken. She had 
staked all upon one cast, and lost it ; and heart, 
and hope, and energy, and fire, were all gone 
at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely be- 
lieve her misfortune to be real. “ Not love 
me!—it is impossible! When I think—aye, 
on what he has said on this very spot—it is im- 
possible! I have become gloomy and depress- 
ed on the score of his religion, and that has 
made me fearful about all else. Love me! 
Oh! yes, yes !—it is impossible he should not!” 
And thus, by the repetition of the words, “ it is 
impossible,” she strove to make herself believe 
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it was so indeed. “J will come toa full under- 
standing this night, about the English voyage. 
If I do not accompany him, I shall not live to 
see him return.” 

As she resolved, so she acted. She again 
implored him that he should take her with 
him 

“* Impossible !” he said—“the Prince goes 
wife-less from your shores—I am to sail in the 
same ship. It would seem a direct insult to 
his Highness that | should take a Spanish wife 
in his company, as though to show that, though 
he could not thrive in his wooing,I could. No 
no. Stay, Olivia, till the Infanta comes to 
England, and then avow our marriage, and 
come in her suite, to join me.” 

“ Alas! Herbert—that will never be. You 
must feel that this match will never take effect. 
He is, as I said,’—and she sighed heavily at 
the recollection—“ as I said to you the first 
day we met—he is a heretic—they never will 
come together.” 

“ Aceursed be the word!” said Meynell, who 
was latterly always nettled when his wife 
touched upon the subject of religion—“ her. *ic 
though he be, the Infanta of Spain would be 
but too rejoiced if she could keep him in her 
net ; and Don Philip would resign the political 
point nearest his heart, to be able to call the 
Prince of Wales brother. Think you, then, 
they will break off the match on a point of 
faith ?” 

“ Be it so, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, al- 
most solemnly—“ the match will be broken off; 
therefore can I never accompany the Infanta 
to England. Herbert, I must go with you. 
What! do you think, when this concealment 
even now preys upon me so heavily—do you 
think J] can support it when you are gone ?— 
when | have no longer these dear meetings to 
look to, to repay me for all I struggle through 
during the day, do you think I could live?” 

“ Olivia,” Meynell answered, “ this is wild 
and wicked talk. It is imperative upon me, 
under the circumstances in which | am placed, 
to go to England without you. But you may 
follow, ere long. And to talk thus of the effect 
of an absence of a few months is, I repeat, but 
unwise and wrong.” 

“ A few months !—alas, those months I shall 
never live to see, in Spain! Herbert! is it 
possible that you can be willing to leave me? 
is it, oh God! is it true, as | have sometimes 
feared, and the thought has almost driven me 
to madness, that you wish it?>—Oh! no, no—it 
cannot be. You will take me with you, Her- 
bert! won't you?” 

It is, I fear, but too true that, when love has 
once passed away, those endearments and 
strong appeals to feeling, which would, but 
some short time before, have thrilled through 
the very soul, even revolt him to whom they 
are addressed. He shrinks from them, at least, 
with a sensation, to say the least, of uneasiness 
and pain. And thus it was with Sir Herbert 
Meynell—who answered this unhappy victim 
far more coldly than, did one not know to 
what man’s nature, under such circumstances, 
can reach, one would suppose to have been 
possible. At length Olivia became maddened 
—all the slumbering pride of her nature burst 





| forth into life and action at once ;—false and 
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Five short weeks before, and Olivia de Cas- 
tro had never seen Herbert Meynell. He now 
was master of her whole soul. He had begun 


by letting her have hopes that he might be | 


won from his heretic faith, and that thus a soul 
might be gained for heaven. With consum- 
mate art, had he led heron and on by degrees, 


feigning that his mind was more and more | 
moved, while he assured himself of the reality | 
They met almost daily. | 


that hers was so. ' 
The religious motive which Meynell had, with 
the subtlety of the fiend, given her wherewith 
to deceive herself, blinded her at first: but long 
before the conversion was completed, she felt 
that her fate was fixed for ever—she felt that 
she /ored—loved with that fierce intensity, 
that overflowing tenderness, that fixed unity, 
with which a soul like hers alone could love. 
Let not the reader smile at the short time that 
hed sufliced to operate this. Weall know—it 
is well if we have not experienced—that, in 
some situations, years are condensed into 
months, nay, weeks—feelings which would be 
spread over the whole life of the cold and the 
cautious, are often accumulated and com- 
pressed into one hour of intense sensation. 
When Meynell saw that the blow was 
stricken, that her mind and heart were his be- 
yond the power of recall, he allowed the work 
of proselytism to go on more rapidly ; and her 
full fervent confession of unrepressed, irre- 
pressible love was made, as she believed, to a 


Catholic. Still she hesitated: both the difli- 


culties and the duties of her position hampered 
her; and it needed the feigned mission to 
England to hurry her into the fatal step of a 


private marriage. 

That once secured, Meynell, of course, was 
no longer compelled to leave Spain. The al- 
most delirium of joy with which she received 
the intelligence that he was to remain, touch- 
ed, for a moment, the heart of this wicked and 
cruel man. For an instant, remorse stung him 
to the quiek; and, as he pressed her to his 
bosom, and fondly kissed her brow, the truth 
hovered on his lips—he was on the point of 
telling her all. But the habits of evil years 
proved too strong for the repentant impulse of 
one moment ;—he held his peace. 

It was within a few days after this marriage 
that the picture which hangs at Arlescot Hall 
was begun. Velasquez did not know who the 
lady was that came, secretly, to sit to him; 
but, concluding it to appertain to one of the 
love-adventures so common at Madrid, he was 
contented with having to paint one of the love- 
liest faces that artist ever transferred to can- 
vass, and made no inquiries. The picture was 
purposely made small for the object of porta- 
bility. “ It is only a head,” thought the great 
master, “ but it is worthy of being, and it shall 
be, the finest that ever passed from my pencil.” 

“ What a radiant creature !” he exclaimed, 
one day, as he stood gazing on the unfinished 
work, at the hour he expected his sitter,— 
“ that brow how noble '—those eyes how beam- 
ing with the fire of youth and health, and of a 
keen, deep, and all-pervading happiness also! 
How that spirit pervades the whole face, and 

ives it added life and brilliancy! This must 

love,—happily-fortuned love !—nought else 
could shed such radiance upon such a counte- 
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nance. Alas! how seldom is it thus! But so 
glorious a creature as this, indeed, deserves 
ut!” 

“ The expression of the eyes was less bright 
to-day,” thought the painter, as he looked at 
the progress of the picture, after the sitter was 
gone; “1 did much perceive it at the time, 
but [ copied closely, exactly, the expression 
that was there, and certainly the countenance 
is a /ittle clouded. It may have been error—I 
may have gazed upon those eyes, till, without 
a figure, they dazzled me, and the very beauty 
of their light may have prevented my render- 
ing it. I will be very careful next time.” 

He was so; but the diminished brightness 
was, this time, beyond doubt. It was distinctly 
perceptible as she sat, and still more so in the 
portrait after she was gone. “The character 
of this piece is altering visibly,” thought Ve- 
lasquez, as he closely examined the picture 
“this is not as it was. I had thought that | 
should have executed the most radiant counte- 
nance that my art has ever yet embodied, but 
this will not be so now. It is beautiful—most 
beautiful still!—perhaps, even more so than 
before; but itis saddened and subdued. Alas! 
it is as is wont! Love's brilliant morning has 
become clouded over ere noon. Pray heaven 
a storm do not supervene ere sunset!” 

And thus did the eyes of the portrait, from 
being faithfully copied from those of the living 
Donna Olivia, become sadder and sadder every 
day ; till, at last, when the picture was finish- 
ed, they bore that look of desolation and 
broken-heartedness which is so remarkable in 
them still. And what could have changed the 
whole character of that speaking countenance 
in so short a time? What could have reduced 
that heart from the delicious thrill, which ac- 
companies accomplished love, to the dark, 
dreary, and desolate sensation which wrings it 
when it first discovers that even that is vanity ? 
Was it in the nature of man thus to wound a 
creature such as this—whose lofty soul had 
become softened, whose ardent affection had 
been kindled into a blaze, for him? Yes, so 
alas, it was! The cold-hearted, if not cold- 
blooded, follower of Buckingham, had already 
dashed the bloom from this fair flower—and it 
was drooping before his eyes. 

The gradations by which Donna Olivia’s 
misery came upon her, were very similar, in 
kind, with those through which her love had 
grown. Soon after their marriage, when the 
prize was won—when this lovely and gifted 
creature was irrevocably his—and his 


“ joys were lodged beyond the reach of 
fate,” 
Sir Herbert began to tire of the constant and 
minute hypocrisy that was necessary to keep 
up, in his wife, the belief that he really had 
become a convert to the Catholic faith. The 
first time a doubt of this crossed her :nind was, 
probably, the bitterest moment Olivia had ever 
undergone. Her religious feelings were such 
as might be expected in a Spaniard of that 
age, with the addition that that Spaniard was a 
woman of the strongest feelings and passions, 
and that, up to that period, religion had been 
the only object they had had to feed on. And 
even when that supreme and paramount pas- 
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sion, love, had taken possession of her breast, it 
had been, as it were, introduced by the agency 
of religion : its progress had been accompanied 
by rehgious thoughts and anxieties; and its 
climax had been almost simultaneous with the 
completion of the conversion which had gone 
on with its gradations. She felt, too, that this 
was her work—she felt that she had saved the 
soul of the man whom she adored. What, then, 
must have been her agony, when first his man- 
ner made her doubt whether his proselytism 
were real! We, in these days, and of the 
Protestant faith, can scarcely understand the 
degree of exclusiveness which Catholics then 
attached to their creed. “He is a heretic— 
and, therefore, must he be damned eternally !” 
Such was the immediate and necessary conclu- 
sion to which every mind came, when once 
the, to them, awful fact was established, that 
he was a heretic. 

As this doubt increased within Olivia's mind, 
her soul sickened, and her spirit drooped. The 
eternal salvation of him whom she loved almost 
as her own was in jeopardy; and as though 
this idea were not misery enough to crush her 
heart, she could not conceal from herself that 
he had played the hypocrite. “ And yet,—no,” 
she thought, “ that cannot be! he is too noble, 
too honourable, too true —His love for me 
blinded his reason, and carried him forward be- 
yond the reality! He thought that he believed 
—it was his overwhelming passion that de- 
ceived him!" 

But alas! she soon found that whatever that 

ssion might have been, it now, undoubtedly, 
fad no such violent influence upon his mind. 
He grew impatient and testy when she urged 
the subject of religion ; and in his heat would 
say things which stabbed her to the heart's 
core, and lay there, corroding it into torture, 
while he, light, careless, and cold, had forgot- 
ten he had ever so spoken. Indeed, as the 
Prince's stay at Madrid drew towards an end, 
Sir Herbert's behaviour changed so complete- 
ly as to open the eyes of the unhappy Donna 
Olivia at last. “He loves me no more—he 
never could have loved me!'’-—for Sir Herbert 
began to talk of the necessity of his accom- 
panying the Duke of Buckingham on his re- 
turn to England, and of the impracticability of 
Donna Olivia coming at the same time. It is 
strange that though this wounded every feeling 
of her sensitive nature, yet lofty and even 
haughty in mind as she had always previously 
been, she did not display, under her lover's 
coolness, the slightest tinge of that fierceness 
and violence which women of such tempera- 
ments usually show under ill-requital. No— 
she was totally subdued, broken. She had 
staked all upon one cast, and lost it ; and heart, 
and hope, and energy, and fire, were all gone 
at once. 

Sometimes, even yet, she could scarcely be- 
lieve her misfortune to be real. “ Not love 
me!—it is impossible! When I think—aye, 
on what he has said on this very spot—it is im- 
possible! I have become gloomy and depress- 
ed on the score of his religion, and that has 
made me fearful about all else. Love me! 
Oh! yes, yes !—it is impossible he should not!’ 
And thus, by the repetition of the words, “ it is 


impossible,” she strove to make herself believe | 


Museum.—Vor. X11 





it was so indeed. “J will come toa full under- 
standing this night, about the English voyage. 
If I do not accompany him, I shall not live to 
see him return.” 

As she resolved, so she acted. She again 
implored him that he should take her with 
him 

‘“* Impossible!” he said—“the Prince goes 
wife-less from your shores—I am to sail in the 
same ship. It would seem a direct insult to 
his Highness that | should take a Spanish wife 
in his company, as though to show that, though 
he could not thrive in his wooing,I could. No 
no. Stay, Olivia, till the Infanta comes to 
England, and then avow our marriage, and 
come in her suite, to join me.” 

“ Alas! Herbert—that will never be. You 
must feel that this match will never take effect. 
He is, as I said,’—and she sighed heavily at 
the recollection—“ as I said to you the first 
day we met—he is a heretic—they never will 
come together.” 

“ Accursed be the word!” said Meynell, who 
was latterly always nettled when his wife 
touched upon the subject of religion—“ her. *ic 
though he be, the Infanta of Spain would be 
but too rejoiced if she could keep him in her 
net ; and Don Philip would resign the political 
point nearest his heart, to be able to call the 
Prince of Wales brother. Think you, then, 
they will break off the match on a point of 
faith ?” 

“ Be it so, or not,” Olivia answered sadly, al- 
most solemn! y—“ the match will be broken off; 
therefore can I never accompany the Infanta 
to England. Herbert, I must go with you. 
What! do you think, when this concealment 
even now preys upon me so heavily—do you 
think I can support it when you are gone ?— 
when | have no longer these dear meetings to 
look to, to repay me for all I struggle through 
during the day, do you think I could live?” 

* Olivia,” Meynell answered, “ this is wild 
and wicked talk. It is imperative upon me, 
under the circumstances in which | am placed, 
to go to England without you. But you may 
follow,ere long. And to talk thus of the effect 
of an absence of a few months is, I repeat, but 
unwise and wrong.” 

“ A few months !——alas, those months I shall 
never live to see, in Spain! Herbert! is it 
possible that you can be willing to leave me? 
is it, oh God! is it true, as | have sometimes 
feared, and the thought has almost driven me 
to madness, that you wish it?—Oh! no, no—it 
cannot be. You will take me with you, Her- 
bert! won't you?” 

It is, I fear, but too true that, when love has 
once passed away, those endearments and 
strong appeals to feeling, which would, but 
some short time before, have thrilled through 
the very soul, even revolt him to whom they 
are addressed. He shrinks from them, at least, 
with a sensation, to say the least, of uneasiness 
and pain. And thus it was with Sir Herbert 
Meynell—who answered this unhappy victim 
far more coldly than, did one not know to 
what man’s nature, under such circumstances, 
can reach, one would suppose to have been 
possible. At length Olivia became maddened 
—all the slumbering pride of her nature burst 
forth into life and action at once ;—false and 
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transitory as the impulse was, it impassioned 
her whole being for the moment—and, starting 
from the almost caressing posture in which she 
had hitherto been, she sprang upon her feet, 


and exclaimed—* Then, Sir. I wih go with | 
not leave — 


you! I am your wife—and 
me. Ifyou are so lost to all Honour, humanity, 
and shame, | will go to your Primee—and he 
shall hear my story. He will tell me whether 
or no his presence forbids his followers to take 
with them their wives—he will tell me 2 
“He will tell you, Madam,” interrupted 
Meynell, stung to fury, in his turn, by ber 
threat Somes to the Prince, but compress- 


his rage into a sneer the devil might have | 


ing . 
envied, as he spoke—He will tell you, Ma- 
dam, that you are not my wife—he will tell you 
that I am already married in England!” 
Olivia stood—as though stricken by the hand 
of heaven motionless and speechless. But, af- 
ter the lapse of some seconds, a scream, disso- 
nant and terrific, as is always the voice of hu- 


man anguish carried beyond the extremest | 


itch of human power to endure, burst from 

~z,and she fell headlong upon the earth. It 
was the last sound that was ever uttered by 
her lips. 


—>—— 


From the Naval & Military Magazine. 
SONG. 
WE'LL GO TO SEA NO MORE. 


On! blythely shines the bonny sun, 
Upon the Isle of May, 

And blythely comes the morning tide, 
Into St. Andrew's bay ; 

Then up, gudeman—the breeze is fair, 
And up, my braw bairns three ;— 

There’s goud in yonder bonny boat 
That sails sae well the sea ! 

When haddocks leave the Frith of Forth, 
And mussels leave the shore, 

When oysters climb up Berwick Law, 
We'll go to sea no more, 

No more, 

We'll go to sea no more, 


I've seen the waves as blue as air, 
I've seen them green as grass ; 
But I never fear'd their heaving yet 
From Grangemouth to the Bass. 
I've seen the sea as black as pitch, 
I've seen it white as snow ; 
But I never fear’d its foaming yet, 
Though the winds blew high or low. 
When squalls capsize our wooden walls, 
When the French ride at the Nore, 
When Leith meets Aberdour half way, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


I never liked the landsman’s life, 
The earth is aye the same, 

Gie me the ocean for mv dower, 
My vessel for my hame ; 

Gie me the fields that no man ploughs 
The farm that pays no fee ; 

Gie me the bonny fash that glance 
Sae gladly through the sea 


| evaded 
| and numbers, belongs naturally to the largest 














When sails hang flapping on the masts, 
Though through the waves we snore ; 
When in a calm we're tempest-toss’d, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


The sun is up, and round Inchkeith 
The breezes softly blaw, 

The gudeman has the lines on board—- 
Awa’, my bairns, awa’! 

And ye'll be back by gloaming grey, 
And bright the fire will low ; 


| And in our tales and sangs we'll tell 


How wee! the boat ye row — 
When life's last sun gangs feebly down 
And death comes to our door— 
When a’ the warld’s a dream to us, 
We'll go to sea no more, 
No more, 
We'll go to sea no more. 


—_ 


AMERICAN NAVY. 


Extracts from the Naval and Military Maga 
zine—from a Review of a Review of De Roos’ 
Personal Narrative. 


“ As to his assertion of our three-deckers 


| not fearing to meet the large three-deckers that 
| the Americans have built, I can easily believe 
| that the courage of our sailors would carry 
| them into action against superior force; but 


would not the same results take place as in 
1814 and 1215, when our frigates, it is true, 
got into action with the enormous ones of the 
Americans ; but how did they get out? Did not 
the enemy render futile the courage and skill 


| of our seamen, by the superior qualities and 


force of their ships’? The question cannot be 
Every advantage, in sailing, force, 


ship, and this was at last felt to be the case, or 
why did we construct a number of frigates upon 
principles similar to those which our rivals had 
proved to be so productive of every advantage- 


| ous ew: 


“In the same kind of tone does this writer 


also assert that the Barham (converted from a 
74 gun ship to a frigate carrying 32 pounders) 
with her fifty guns, would not be afraid of ha_ 
zarding an action with the American frigates 
carrying sixty-four of the same guns: at this 


| rate, indeed, force does not at all signify sea- 


men ean tell him, however, that a though he 
may choose to make such sweeping clauses in 
the quiet retirement of his closet, he would 
find a vast difference between his speculations 
and plain matter of fact, if ever he got into an 
engagement with such a superior force. We 
have always been told that Le increased num- 
ber of guns (not to mention here their weight 
of metal) of the American frigates, was one 

reat cause of our failures in the last war; 
rom this writer it appears that this is a mis- 
take, and that fourteen guns more than fifty, 
or one-fourth more force, is of no consequence!” 

* * * * * 


“ That the ‘Americans have not troubled 
themselves with abstruse calculations in trans- 


| cendental geometry,’ may perhaps be true ; 
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for the principles of ship buildi 
the most part, require a transcendental analy- 
sis for their development, But that the Ame- 
ricans ‘ decide upon a draft or model made by 
the eye,’ without reference to any principles, 
I most strongly question. Almost from the 
commencement of their navy, it may be said 
that they have had the advice of French naval 
engineers. It appears, that in 1778, when 
they had commenced building a 74, the advice 
of M. Landais, a French naval officer of great 
experience in the construction of ships, was 
adopted, and a most important innovation made 
in her design by which she was converted into 
a flush two-decker.* It would appear that this 
had not been forgotten at a some what later pe- 
riod; for the United States, and Constitution 
frigates, had originally been set up for 74's of 
about 1,750 tons. These two ships were 
launched in 1797, and from the report of the 
secretary at war to Congress in explanation of 
the expense of these heavy frigates, we can 
only infer two things; either that the person 
who drew up this report, must have been gift- 
ed with a spirit of prophecy, or was really ac- 
quainted with the science of naval architec- 
ture; this document says, ‘ It appears that the 
first estimate rendered to Congress, was for fri- 
gates of the common size and dimensions, 
rated at 36 and 44 guns, and that the appropria- 
tions for the armament were founded upon this 
estimation. It also appears, that when their 
size and dimensions came to be maturely con- 
sidered, due reference being had to the ships, 
they might have to contend with, it was 
deemed proper so to alter their dimensions, 
without changing their rates, as to extend their 
sphere of utility as much as possible. It was 
expected from this alteration, that they would 
possess, in an eminent degree, the advantage 
of sailing ; that separately they would be supe- 
rior to any single European frigate of the usual 
dimensions ; that, if assailed, they would be 
always able to lead a-head; that they would 
never be obliged to go into action, but on their 
own terms, except in a calm; and that, in 
heavy weather, they would be capable of en- 
gaging double-decked ships. These are the 
principal advantages contemplated from the 
change made in their dimensions. Should 
they be realized, they will more than compen- 
sute for having materially swelled the body of 
expenditures.’* 

“ The first idea of these vast frigates appears 
to have arisen with the French. James, in the 
second volume of his Naval History, pp. 474, 
475, says, ‘Frigates mounting 24 pounders, 
have always been rare. The British possessed 
none until the three 64's Indefatigable, Anson, 
and Magnanime were reduced (in the latter part 
of 1794); nor the French until the Pomone 
was launched. The capture of the latter by 
the British (in April, 1794), gave birth to the 
Endymion; and about the same time that the 
Endymion was launehed, the Americans set 
afloat three of the largest and heaviest trigates 
that the world had ever seen.’ 

“It is hardly necessary to say, that two of 
these frigates were the United States and the 





* James’ Naval History, vol. ii. p. 46. 
t Ibid. vol. vi. p. 3. 


The King of Arragon’s Lament for his Brother. 


do not, for 
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Constitution, and that the third was the Presi- 
dent, which was launched in 1798. Thelatter, 
from James’ account, appears to have ‘been 
‘more handsomely moulded’ than the two 
others, from the circumstance of having been 
at once designed for a frigate.” 


—— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE KING OF ARRAGON’S LAMENT 
FOR HIS BROTHER.* 
“ If I could see him, it were well with me !” 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 
Tuere were lights and sounds of revelling in 
the vanquished city’s halls, 
As by night the feast of victory was held with- 
in its walls ; 
And the conquerors filled the wine-cup high, 
after years of bright blood shed; 
But their Lord, the King of Arragon, ‘midst 
the triumph, wailed the dead. 


He looked down from the fortress won, on the 
tents and towers below, 

The moon-lit sea, the torch-lit streets—and a 
gloom came o'er his brow: 

The voice of thousands floated up, with the 
horn and cymbals’ tone ; 

But his heart, ‘midst that proud music, felt 
more utterly alone. 


And he cried, “ Thou art mine, fair city! thou 
city of the sea ! 

But oh! what portion of delight is mine at last 
in thee ? 

—I am lonely ‘midst thy palaces, while the 
glad waves past them roll, 

And the soft breath of thine orange-bowers is 
mournful to my soul. 


‘“‘ My brother! oh! my brother! thou art gone, 
the true and brave, 

And the haughty joy of victory hath died upon 
thy grave : 

There are many round my throne to stand, and 
to march where I lead on ; 

There was one to love me in the world—my 
brother! thou art gone! 


“ In the desert, in the battle, in the ocean tem- 
pest’s wrath, 

We stood together, side by side; one hope was 
ours—one path : 

Thou hast wrapt me in thy soldier's cloak, 
thou hast fenced me with thy breast ; 
Thou hast watched beside my couch of pain— 

oh! bravest heart, and best! 


“1 see the festive lights around—o'er a dull 
sad world they shine; 
I hear the voice of victory—my Pedro! where 


is thine ? 





«The grief of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, 
for the 4. of his brother, Don Pedro, who was 
killed during the siege of Napier is affectingly 
described by the historian Mariana. It is also 
the subject of one of the old Spanish ballads, in 
Lockhart’s beautiful collection. 
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The only voice in whose kind tone my spirit 


— — 
Oh! brother! I have bought too dear this hol- 
low pageantry ! 


“ | have hosts, and gallant fleets, to spread my 
glory and my sway, 

And chiefs to lead them fearlessly—my friend 
hath d away! 

For the kindly look, the word of cheer, my 
heart may thirst in vain, 

And the face that was as light to mine—it can- 
not come again ! 


“ T have made thy blood, thy faithful blood, the 
offering for a crown ; 

With love, which earth bestows not twice, I 
have purchased cold renown: 

How often will my weary heart ‘midst the 
sounds of triumph die, 

When I think of thee, my brother ! thou flower 
of chivalry! 


“J am lonely—I am lonely! this rest is ev'n as 
death! 

Let me hear again the ringing spears, and the 
battle-trumpet’s breath 

Let me see the fiery charger's foam, and the 
royal banner wave— 

But where art thou, my brother ?—where ?— 
in thy low and early grave '” 


And louder swelled the songs of joy through 
that victorious night, 

And faster flowed the red wine forth, by the 
stars’ and torches’ light ; 

But low and deep, amidst the mirth, was heard 
the conqueror’s moan— 

“ My brother! oh! my brother! best and 
bravest! thou art gone!” 

F.H. 





PAiscellany. 


From the Quarterly Biographical Magazine. 


Loxpos Usiversiry.—The following are the 
names of gentlemen who have been appointed 
to Professorships in this rising institution : 


Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture —Geo. Long, A.M. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Charlotte- 
ville, North America. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.— 
The Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. of Trinity College, Dublin. 

——— Botany and Vegetable Physiology — 
William Jackson Hooker, LL.D. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

—— Anatomy and Physiology—Charles 

Bell, F.R.S. F.L.S. Professor of Anato- 
my to the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Morbid and Comparative Anatomy. — 
John Fred. are M.D. Professor of 
Anatomy and Physi in the Univer- 
sity of Halle, in Gate, 
Surgery —Granville Sharpe Patteson, 
late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in the University of Maryland, ! orth 
America. 








Miscellany. 


Professor of Therapeutics.—J. Conolly, M.D. 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children—David D. Davis, M.D 
M.RS.L. 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy.—An 
thony Todd Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. 
General Jurisprudence and Internation 
al Law.—J. Austin, Barrister at Law. 
English Jurisprudence .--Andrew Amos 
Barrister at Law, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Political Economy.—John R. Mac Cul- 
loch 

Zoology —Robert E. Grant, M.D. F.R 
S.E. F.L.S. 

Engineering and the Application of Me- 
chanical Philosophy to the Arts—John 
Millington, F.L.S. Civil Engineer. 


Lrrerary Societies is tae Usitep States 
or America—The following is a list of the 
Societies for the cultivation of literature and 
science at present existing in the United 
States:—1. The East Indian Maritime Society, 
at Salem, Massachusetts, composed of indivi- 
duals who have visited India, and who contri- 
bute their observations—2. The American 
Academy of Sciences and Arts, founded in 
1780, at Philadelphia, several volumes of whose 
memoirs have been published —3. The Linne- 
an Society of New England, established at Bos- 
ton —4 and 5. The Franklin Society, and the 
Philosophical Society at Providence, Rhode 
Island, which are united, their object being the 
same. —6. The Academy of Sciences and Arts, 
at Connecticut, founded in 1799.—7. The Geo- 
logical Society, organized at Newhaven, in 
1819.—8. The Lyceum, founded in 1823, at 
Pittsfield, in Massachusetts —9. The Society 
of Arts, of Albany, in New York.—10. The 
Lyceum of Natural History, at Utica, in New 
York, founded in 1820.—11. Thé Society of 
Chemistry and Geology, at Dehli, in New 
York.—12. The Lyceum of Natural History, 
at Troy, 181.—13. The Lyceum of Natural 
History, at Hudson, 1821.—14. The Lyceum 
of Natural History, at Catskill, 1820.—1L5. The 
Lyceum of Natural History, at Newburgh, 
1819.—16. The Lyceum of Natural History, at 
Westpoint, 1824.—17. The Literary and Phi- 
losophieal Society of New York, founded in 
1815.—18. The Lyceum of Natural History, at 
New York.—19. A Branch of the Linnwan So- 
ciety of Paris, established at New York.—20. 
The New Athene@um at New York, in which 
courses of lectures are delivered on scientific 
subjects —21. The Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New Jersey, 1825.—22. The Ame- 
rican ns Society, founded at Phila- 
delphia in 1769. This is the oldest of all the 
learned societies in the United States; and se- 
ven volumes of its Transactions have been 

ublished —23. The Linnwan Society of Phi- 
adelphia, 1807.24. The Academy of Natural 
Science at Philade]phia, 1518. The Library 
of this Society is said to be the richest in works 
on Natural History of any in the United States. 
—25. The Academy of Science and Literature 
at Baltimore, founded in 1821.—26. The Co- 
lumbian Institution at Washington, the presi- 
deney of which belongs, ez officio, to the Pre- 
sident of the United States—27. The Society 
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of the Museum of the West, founded in 1815, 
the object of which is to form a complete col- 
lection of subjects of the Natural History of the 
Country.—28. The Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Charleston.—29. The Lyceum of 


Natural History of New Orleans, 1825. 


New Presipent or true Royat Socrery.— 
This office having become vacant by the re- 
signation of Sir Humphrey Davy, a meeting 
of the Society for the purpose of choosing a 
successor took place November 29, 1827, when 
Mr. Davies Gilbert was elected President 

M. BorrLtanp.—The persecution of this ce- 
lebrated naturalist by the despot of Paraguay 
is thus related by Dr. Rengger. Towards fo- 
reigners, and there were about forty, English, 
French, and Italians, at Assumption, the Dic- 
tator (Dr. Francia) appeared desirous of ex- 
tending indulgence. Dr. Rengger had every 
reason to be satisfied with his reception in his 


excursion into the interior; and he and his | 
companion were looked upon in the light of | 


protected persons. The arrest of M. Bonpland, 
towards the close of 1821, however, spread 
alarm among them :— 

“ The arrest of M. Bonpland,” says Dr. Reng- 
ger, “which took place towards the close of 
1821, could not but alarm every foreigner, al- 
though the Dictator endeavoured to remove 
our apprehensions. On the 2sth of December, 
I returned from a journey to Villa Real, and, 
next morning, I presented myself at the go- 
vernment house, according to custom, to deli- 
ver my passport to the dictator. I was intro- 
duced to him in the gallery, where he usually 
gave audience. After some questions, he in- 
formed me that M. Bonpland had been his pri- 
soner some days. ‘M. Bonpland,’ said he, 
‘formed an establishment for the preparation 
of the herb of Paraguay, with the Indians, who, 
after Artigas’s submission, settled themselves 
in the ruined missions of Entre Rios. He 
wanted to establish relations with me, and 
came twice for the purpose to the left bank of 
the Parana, opposite Ytapua, with despatches 
from the Indian chief, written in his own hand. 
Now I cvuld not allow the herb to be prepared 
in those countries, which besides belong to us 
—it would injure the commerce of Paraguay ; 
and I was under the ity of sending four 
hundred men there, who destroyed the esta- 
blishment, and brought away several prisoners, 
among whom was M. Bonpland.’ I endeavour- 
ed to excuse the celebrated traveller, but he 
immediately imposed silence on me, adding in 
an angry tone, ‘ It is not for attempting to pre- 
pare the herb upon my territory that feel of: 
fended with him: it is because lie has made an 
alliance with my enemies the Indians, whom 
you yourself, during your captivity amo 
them, —_ ete — known. Inshort, I found 
am . Bonpland’s rs two letters, one 
fi om Ramirez, the other Vom his lieutenant, 
Garcia, who commands at Baxada, both corro- 
borating my suspicions, that this establishment 
was fe for no other purpose than to facili- 
tate the invasion of Paraguay.”—Rengger's 
Reign of Dr. J. G. R. de Francia, in Paraguay ; 
heing an Account of a Six Years’ Residence in 
that Republic, from July, 1819, to May, 1825. 
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Translated from the French. Lond. 1827, pp. 
79—81. 

The Dictator only told half the truth. M 
Bonpland had been very ill treated, and appa- 
rently without the least deserving it, even ac- 
cording to the tyrant’s own notions of crime. 
The traveller is now residing in a place be- 
tween Santa Maria and Santa Rosa, in a spot 
called Cerrito, He devotes himself tu agricul- 
ture, which scarcely furnishes him with the 
means of subsistence. Interference in his be- 
half has been made from various quarters, but 
wholly without effect. Mr. Parish wrote to 
the dictator to ask his liberation: the letter 
was returned in an envelope, with this uncere- 
monious address,—to “ Parish, English Consul 
at Buenos Ayres." —London Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1827. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


A Volume of Poems, by S. Laman Blan- 
chard, is in the press, and will appear early im 
July. 

Mr. Kindall has in progress a work of much 
meditation and research, and of equal specula- 
tive and practical interest, under the title of 
“The Holy Spirit, its Philosophy, Imagery, 
and Worship ;” in which he attempts to esta- 
blish, upon incontrovertible ground, but under 
an entirely new aspect, the truth of the Trini 
tarian doctrine at large. The several ps | 
are treated philosophically, poetically, and his- 
torically ; with the view of closing many con 
troversies and healing many animosities. 


The Winter's Wreath for 1829: a Collection 
of original Pieces. To be embellished with 12 
highly-finished Line Engravings on Stee! 
from the Productions of iL Howard, R.A.; J 
Northcote, R.A.; W. Havell; G. Arnold; W 
F. Witherington; Nicholson, (of Edinburgh) 
F. P. Stephanoff; J. Watson; Severn (0! 
Rome); Vandyke ; Wright (of Derby): Gar 
nier; Burns, &c. &c. 

A Universal Prayer, 2 Poem, by Rober: 
Montgomery, &c. 

Memoirs of General Miller, of the Peruvian 
Service, containing some account of the War 
of Independence in Buenos Ayres, Chile, and 
Peru ; and interspersed with Sketclies of Cha 
racter, Manners, and Customs of those Coun 
tries. 

Mr. Planché, the Author of “ Lays and Le 
gends of the Rhine,” has in the press his “ De- 
scent of the Danube, from Ratisbon to Vienna 
during the Autumn of 1827; with Recollec 
tions, Historical and Legendary, of the Towns 
Castles, Monasteries, &c., on the Banks of that 
River,” in one volume, &vo. 


Forty Views on, the Danube, in illustration 
of this volume, wil] also speedily appear, litho 
graphed by L. Haghe, from Sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. Planche. 

The most Easy Greek Exercises forthe use 
of the Lower Forms; with a Greek and Eng 
lish Lexicon of every word. Bythe Rev. Wm 
Moseley, A.M. LL.D 
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St. Petersburgh at the Close of 1827. By A. 
P. Granville, M.D. 

Memoirs of John Frederic Oberling, Pastor 
of Walbach, in the Ban de la Roche. 


The Abomination of Desoletion ; or, Proofs 
that the Destruction of Jerusalem was not 
foretold in the 24th Chapter of Matthew, 13th 
of Mark, and 2ist of Luke. By T. Parkin. 


The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not; a Christmas 
— Year's Gift, or Birth-Day Present for 

Mr. Britton’s History and Illustrations of 
Peterborough Cathedral, containing accounts 
of this very fine Edifice, and of its Bishops and 
Deans, with 16 Engravings, is published ; also 
the first and second numbers of his Illustrations 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

The whole of the Letter-press, by the same 
\uthor, to accompany the Architectural An- 
tiquities of Normandy, is likewise announced 
to be given away tothe Subscribers to the En- 
zravings of that work. The reasons for this un- 
usual circumstance are detailed in the Preface, 
which contains an Address to the Legislature, 
arging the repeal of that odious tax of present- 
ng eleven copies to private corporate bodies 
of all published books, however expensive in 
getting up, and however limited the sale of such 
books. We cannot sufficiently commend this 
Author for his perseverance in reprobating this 
grievous and oppressive legislative enactment. 

On the Ist of July will appear the First 
Number of a new Topographical Work, enti- 
tled “ Picturesque Antiquities of the English 
Cities,’ with 12 Engravings, by and under the 
directions of Mr. Lekeux, illustrative of the 
Architectural Antiquities of York, Lincoln, 
and Gloucester. This publication is to be com- 
prised in Six Numbers. 

Dr. Burrows has nearly ready “ Commenta- 
ries on Insanity,” in one volume, 8vo. 

A First Series of Dramas: comprising Ja- 
gellan, a Tragic Romance ; and the Siege of 
the Scots, or Appleby in 1773—an Historical 
Play. By H. W. Montagu. 

The Life and Times of Archbishop Laud, by 
John P. Lawson, M.A. 

The Rev. R. Warner is preparing The Book 
of Psalms, according to the Authorized Version, 
with Practical Reflections and Notes, in one 
etavo volume. 

The Anniversary, or Poetry and Prose for 
is20, edited by Allan Cunningham, and illus- 
trated with 18 Engravings, is a new Annual 
announced for publication. 

The Bride, a Tragedy, by Joanna Baillie. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Peru, Journey 
across the Pampas, and a Passage across the 
Cordillera of the Andes, by Lieut. Brande, 
R.A., who performed the journey on foot in the 
snow during the severe winter of 1827. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, 
edited by his Friend, Henry Vernon. 

The Present State and Future Prospects of 
the Free Trade and Colonization of India. 

An Historical View of the Sinking Fund, by 
Philip Pusey, Esq. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Life of Mary Queen of Scotts. By Henr; 
Glassford Bell, Esq. 2 vols. 18mo. 7s.; fine 
paper, 10s. boards. 

The Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M 
Savary) Written by himself. Illustrative of 
the History of the Emperor Napoleon. Vol. 1, 
Parts I. and II. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

The Life and Reign of Charles I., King of 
England. By J. D'Israeli. 2 vols. 21s. boards 

History of Italy, during the Consulate and 
Empire of Napoleon Buonaparte. Translated 
from the Italian of Carlo Botta, by the Author 
of the Life of Joanna, Queen of Naples. 2 vols 
8vo. 26s. boards. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1827. 8vo 
16s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1826 
20s. boards. 

Transrhenane Memoirs. By John Richard 
Best, Esq. Author of Transalpine Memoirs 
evo. Ss. boards. 

Memoirs of Granville Sharpe. 
Hoare. In 8vo. 2 vols. 24s. 


By Prince 


FINE ARTS. 

Anecdotes of Painting in England. &c. by 
the Hon. Horace Walpole. With considerable 
Additions by the Rev. James Wallaway. 5 vols. 
royal 8vo. £10. 10s.; India paper, proofs, £15. 
15s 

Knight’s Modern and Antique Gems, with 
appropriate Mottos and Quotations to each 
Subject; 26 Plates. Crown 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. ; 
large paper, £2. 12s. 6d. 

The Visions of an Amateur, consisting of 42 
Etchings. By Sir James Stewart, Bart. Price 
£3. 13s. 6d. 

Scraps and Sketches by George Cruik- 
shanks. &s. plain; coloured, 12s. 

Thirty-two Illustrations to Novels, Tales, 
and Romances, by Sir Walter Scott. 8vo £1. 
Ils. 6d. 

Illustrations of Virginia Water and the adja- 
cent Scenery, in a Series of Views, from 
Sketches »y . A. Delamotte, Jun. Drawn on 
Stone by W. Gauci. Part I. 4to.7s. 6.; proofs, 
on India paper, 10s. 6d. 

Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, 
and Greece. By Joseph Woods. With Plates. 
2 vols. 4to. India paper, £5. 5s. 

A Selection of Vases, Altars, Candelabra, and 
Tripods, from the Louvre at Paris. E ved 
by Henry Moses, with descriptive Petter. 
press to each Plate, by T. L. D.: and dedicated 
to her Grace the Duchess of Bedford. 

MEDICAL. 

On the Curative Influence of the Southern 
Coast of England, more especially that of 
Hastings. By Dr. Harwood. Post 8vo. 96. 6d.. 
boards. 

On Deafness, its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure. By John Stephenson, Esq. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Edinburgh Medical Transactions. Vol. 3, 
Part I. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
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Rennie on Gout, Apoplexy, &c. 8vo. &s. 
boards. 

Alcock’s Account of the Hospitals of Paris. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


An Investigation of the Properties of the 
Thames Water. By Wm. Lambe, M.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The East India Register and Directory, cor- 

rected to the 13th of May 1828. 12mo. 10s. 
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